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a|HEN the first miller 
pounded his wheat in 


© By the valley of the Eu- 
sw $572 phrates, the clop-clop of 
re iF) the meeting stones made 
WES ESEZ5) music to his simple soul, 
and he sang. Today the Pueblo squaw grinding corn 
on her hut floor chants the joy in life and labor. In 
man’s earliest memories the mill was symbol of cheer 
and gayety. Thus the prophet Jeremiah foretold the 
woe the Lord had said was to befall the people of 
Judah: “And I will take away from them the voice of 
mirth, and the voice of gladness, and the voice of the 
bridegroom, and the voice of the bride, and the sound 
of the mill, and the light of the lamp.” In more re- 
cent times, millers have been held, in many lands, a 
merry tribe, given to jollity and laughter, with a pro- 
pensity to break into song at their work. Folk verse 
has preserved the tradition; the miller of literature is 





he a jovial person, disposed to lilting and such like. Have 


millers of this generation lived up to this noble heri- 
tage? Not, in the day’s parlance, so’s you’d notice. 

The modern miller, it seems, does not sing. Under 
propulsion, he has been known to burst forth into what 
went for “community singing,” but it was not spon- 
taneous, of himself. 

Testimony of representative millers in the milling 
centers of America is that no miller of their time has 
ever been known to sing at his work, or concerning 
it elsewhere. So far as they can speak, there are no 
miller songs made in America or even sung in America. 
Some of them add, feelingly, that the life of the miller 
of late has not been such as to evoke the spirit of 
song; that such songs, if any did exist, could be 
sung with gusto only if of a lugubrious character. 

Yet the miller used to sing. And what? O. 
Henry in his story, “The Church with an Overshot- 
Wheel,” published in The Northwestern Miller in 
1904, presents a snatch of miller song that measures 
up with its forerunners in other lands. The miller 
in the story always sang it to his little daughter 
when she came to the mill to bring him home to 
supper. The scene is somewhere in the Cumberland 
Mountains, and the song, according to the author, 
was “an old miller’s song that was familiar in those 
’ parts and ran something like this: 


“The wheel goes round, 
The grist is ground, 
The dusty miller’s merry. 
He sings all day, 
His work is play, 
While thinking of his dearie.’” 


‘Whether there was more to the song, the story 








does not say. Whether it is still sung by millers 
of the Cumberland region or whether the author 
made it up for purposes of the story, one does not 
know. If it really was sung by numbers of millers, 
the last word quoted, presumably, need not always 
have referred to the miller’s daughter. 

The old countries have their miller songs, many 
of indefinite origin, with words and music devel- 
oped through long periods of popularity and use. 
In America, commercial prosperity and ease of 
getting about, by standardizing living conditions 
and habits, by promoting mixing of populations 
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In London lived a miller fair; 


He had three sons, as you shall hear— 


and by modifying individual traits, have been un- 
favorable to evolution of folk song. Says the late 
Louis C, Elson, “The banking house, the flour mill, the 
cloth factory, cannot inspire music.” 

Fortunately it was not always so in older lands. 
Every jolly miller—to this day all millers are jolly, 
or try to be—knows the eighteenth century “River 
Dee,” attesting, in its divers readings, the miller’s 
proverbial independence, larklike blithesomeness, un- 
remitting industry, freedom from care and bluff 
straightforwardness when king-visited. A stanza of 
the old song touches on a proclivity so unknown of 
modern American millers as to suggest poetic license, 
if it were alone among miller songs in so doing. It 
is the one running: 

“So let us his example take 
And be from malice free. 

Let every one his neighbor serve, 
As served he’d like to be; 
And merrily push the can about, 

And drink and sing with glee. 
If nobody cares a doit for us 
Why, not a doit care we.” 

It is not alone in so touching, however. A Salz- 
burger volkslied, called “The Miller’s Man,” stresses 
this note, intended to be merry, in a way that in this 
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In A Wheat Field 
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In a wheat field there is more 
Than loveliness or golden store. 
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There are rustlings as of wings, 
And esoteric whisperings 
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Of a great assemblage fed 
With five loaves of wheaten bread; 


Of the Symbol on the altar, 
t'}| | Where souls in deep contrition falter; 
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\ Of a Stranger, sad, mysterious, 
My Who broke and blessed the bread 


at Emmaus. 
Ethel Romig Fuller 
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eyongs the Miller Used to Sig 


BY “GHOMAS J. (ALONE 


land may have for some a tinge of mel- 
ancholy. It begins: 


“I’m oft at the sorry conclusion arriving, 
A miller’s man’s life is a poor one at 
best. 
The whole of the night one is working 
and driving, 
A mendicant friar has really more rest! 
If ever a half-pint, or full ones, drink I, 
‘Oh, look how the miller’s man tipples, they cry.” 


The rhythmic movements attending the processes 
in the development of the science and the art of mill- 
ing are believed to have had no little to do with the 
lyric quality of ancient millers: the recurring beat of 
treading feet, the sweep of revolving sails, the turning 
of waterwheels, The rest of “The Miller’s Man” con- 
tributes to the theory: 


“And yet for their speech I can censure them never; 
To grind at the millstone they’ve none of them tried. 
It vexes, and rufiles, and worries forever, 

No wonder indeed if I’d long ago died! 
If beer turned the mill, ha! I nothing would mind 
If all of my life I were forced here to grind! 


“Oh, those who've not tried it can’t know why I 
grumble, 
Or how much exertion is caused by a mill. 
With turning, and roaring, and rustling, and rum- 
bling, 
There’s no time for drinking, one never is still. 
The water to turn round the mill wheels we need; 
We save it, ’twere pity to drink it, indeed!” 


O. Henry’s story is built round the kidnaping of 
the miller’s little girl, and he may have obtained the 
idea from a Norwegian folk song, “The Miller’s 
Daughter.” In the adventure it sets forth, the father 

of the heroine, true to the reputation universally 

accorded the guild, was a “good” miller. The lines 
are—and any one who feels moved to sing out the 

“Hu, ru, rum pum peh!” may go ahead in any tune 

preferred: 


“There were three rogues and they met on the sly, 
Hu, ru, rum pum peh! 

The miller’s daughter, fair and shy, 

O how to catch her who dare try? 
O who dare try? 

She will be worth a ransom untold, 

How shall we catch her? Who'll be bold? 


“Then one rough rogue had a plan to steal, 
Hu, ru, rum pum peh! 
They did him up like a sack of meal, 
They carried him where whirls the wheel, 
The miller’s wheel. 
‘Say, Mister Miller, grind us some corn? 
Need not be done before the morn.’ 


“They set the sack in the good miller’s house, 
Hu, ru, rum pum peh! 
*T was safer so from the rats that carouse, 
They left him there as still as a mouse, 
A crafty old mouse. 
When midnight came, then out he stept, 
Soft tow’d the maiden’s room he crept. 


“He touched the latch, then he said ‘I will hark,’ 
Hu, ru, rum pum pe 

The dog on the door-mat loud did bark, 

The rogue made off all thro’ the dark, 
All thro’ the dark. 

If he no other rogue has met, 

I’m sure the rascal’s running yet.” 


Whether or not the miller now sings, his reputa- 
tion for jollity seems destined to stand as long as 
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children persist in playing the “jolly miller” game, 
known to all kindergarten folk. The many variations 
of the song which forms part of it retain, expressed or 
implied, that old and reprehensible fiction of undue 
toll surreptitiously taken by the man who grinds the 
meal, The best kindergarten circles now present this 
modified version: 

“Jolly is the miller who lives by the mill; 

The wheel goes round with a right good will; 

One hand in the hopper and the other in the sack, 

The right steps forward and the left steps back.” 

Obviously the last line 
has no connection with the 
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with the king, always to the latter’s disparagement. 
It is done, as will be recalled, in Charles Mackay’s 
version of “The Miller of the Dee”: “Thy mealy cap 
is worth my crown; thy mill my kingdom’s fee!” 
Isaac Bickerstaff, or Bickerstaffe, who wrote the 
original “Miller-Dee” lines, seems, from his writings, 
to have been somewhat enamored of the miller’s life. 
He was not a miller. In his “The Maid of the Mill,” 
a play a full 160 years old, is a pean of miller beati- 
tude. A group ata country mill chirps merrily thus: 
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A jolly miller, who for a generation ran a mill in a 


small Wisconsin town, used to sing a quaint miller song - 


for the delight and edification of enraptured sons and 
daughters and nephews and nieces. He has long since 
gone to his reward, and no other miller has been found 
who knows the song, though it may have an honored 
place in the folklore of an older country. It has to do 
with a millowner who, when about to die, called in his 
three sons, one at a time, to quiz them as to business 
policy before making his will. 

“In London lived a miller 

fair; 
He had three sons, as you 














conduct of the jolly but . 
unrighteous hero, being 
merely an instruction to 
participants in the child- 
ish game. Another ver- 
sion, however, contains the 
denouement of the story: 
“I’m a jolly, jolly miller, 
And I live by myself; 
As the wheel goes around 
I’m gaining on my 
wealth; 
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English words by M. Louise Baum 


The Miller’s Daughter 


Reprinted by Permission of Henry F. Gilbert, Editor, and the C.C. Birchard Co., 


Publishers, Boston, Mass. 





With spirtt-well marked-not too Sast 


Arranged by Henry F. Gilbert 


shall hear, 

And at his death he made 

a will 
To see which son should 

get the mill.” 

“Death,” in the singing, 
is drawn out “deh-eth,” 
af and so the corresponding 
words in other stanzas, 





“He first called up his 
eldest son, 
Saying, ‘My race is al- 


With one hand in the 
hopper 
And the other in the 
bag 


1. There were three roguesand they met un wie sly, 

2. Then oneroughroguehad a plan how to steal, 
8. They set the sack in the good miklers house, 
4. He touchedthe latch,then he said“I will hark; ‘rum The 


rumpum peh! The most run, 
rumpum peh! They And if to you the will I 
rum pum peh! "Twas make, 


Pray, how much toll do 





As the wheel goes around 
r? 


I make my grab! 
This maligning of mem- 
bers of the “ancient and 
honorable guild of right 
worthy millers” dates a 
long time back. One sus- 
pects that the stage mill- 
er or mill hand began it, 
and that real millers were 
chary of songs containing 
that sinister import. In the 
eighteenth century, Robert 
Dodsley, in his play, “The 
Miller of Mansfield,” pro- 
duced in Drury Lane The- did him 
atre, put a song into the saf - er 
mouth of a miller’s boy 
which voices the old cal- 
umny while, at the same 
time, sounding the per- 
sistent note of miller cheer- 
fulness. It goes: 
“How happy a state does 
the miller possess! 
Who wou’d be no greater, 
nor fears to be less. 
On his mill and himself 
he depends for support, 
Which is better than ser- 
vilely cringing at court. 


“What tho’ he all dusty 
and whitened does go, 
The more he’s bepowder’d, 
the more like a beau; 
A clown in his dress may 
be honester far 

Than a_ courtier who 
struts in his garter and 
star. 







“Tho’ his hands are so 
dawb’d they’re not fit 
to be seen, 

The hands of his betters 
are not very clean. 

A palm more polite may 
as dirtily deal; 

Gold, in handling, will 
stick to the fingers like 
meal, 


“What if, when a pudding 
for dinner he lacks, 
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fair and shy, O how tocatch her who dare try? 0 
up like a bag of meal, They car-ried him where whirls the wheel, The 


so fromthe ratsthat carouse, They left him there as still as a mouse, 
roguemade off all -thrd the dark, all 
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ran-som untold, Howshall wecatch 4 
grind ussomecorm?Neednot be done be - fore the morn. 


oraft-y oldmouse, Whenmidnightcamethen out he  stept,Softtowd the maid. ens room he crept. 
rogue has met, Iimsurethe ras - cals running yet. turn. Quoth he: 





you mean to take?’ 


“‘Father, you know my 
name is Hek, 

And for every bushel I'll 
take a peck, 

And for every bushel that 
I do grind, 

An honest living I mean 
to find, 


“*You are a fool,’ the old 
man said, 

‘And you’ve not earned 
your father’s bread; 
And so to you the mill 

I'll not give, 
For by such toll a man 
can’t live.” 


a So it was the second 
son’s turn. Called in by 
the same words as the oth- 
er, he replied: 


“*Father, you know my 
name is Alf, 

And for every bushel I'll 
take a half, 

And for every bushel that 

I do grind, 

An honest living I mean 
to find.’ ” 

So much nobility of 
purpose was too much for 
the sire, who denounced 
his offspring as a fool who 
had not earned the bread 
that had sustained him; 
the mill was not for him. 
It was the youngest son’s 





Whaoll be bold? 








“‘Father, you know I am 


your boy, 

And stealing corn is all 
my Joys 

And if a living I should 


lack, 
I'd steal the corn and 

hide the sack.’ ” 

This was what the 
father had been waiting 
for, as the sequel proves: 








“*You are my boy,’ the 








He cribs, without scru- 

ple, from other men’s 

sacks; 
In this of right noble examples he brags, 
Who borrow as freely from other men’s bags. 


“Or should he endeavor to heap an estate, 

In this he wou’d mimick the tools of the state; 
Whose aim is alone their own coffers to fill, 
As all his concern’s to bring grist to his mill. 


“He eats when he’s hungry, he drinks when he’s dry, 
And down when he’s weary contented does lie; 
Then rises up cheerful to work and to sing: 
If so happy a miller, then who'd be a king?” 

This Dodsley piece illustrates, too, a not uncom- 
mon practice of song makers to compare the miller 


“Free from sorrow, free from strife, 

O how blest the miller’s life! 
Chearful working through the day, 
Still he laughs, and sings away. 
Naught can vex him, 

Naught perplex him, 
While there’s grist to make him gay.” 


The chorus dwindles to a duet: 


“Let the pares enjoy the blessings 
By indulgent fortune sent: 

What can wealth, can grandeur, offer 
More than plenty and content?” 


old man said, 
‘And you have earned 
your father’s bread.’ 
And so to Jack the mill he tied, 
The old man closed his eyes and died.” 


All the sons and daughters and nephews and nieces 
liked the youngest son best. 

One does not vouch for the accuracy of wording 
of this chaste miller ditty, which is set down from 
memory after many years; but it, with its predecessors 
of like tenor, may suggest that there is place in the 
milling industry for the activity of song makers— 
modern gleemen, minstrels, trouvéres, mastersingers, 
what you will—who will do the field justice. 
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CARRYING CHARGE ON TRIAL 
ILLERS are this week facing a definite issue 
in the matter of enforcement or nonenforcement 

of the carrying charge on flour contracts providing 
for shipment prior to January 1, and on which buyers 
have not taken delivery. Unfilled contracts are abnor- 
mally large, larger perhaps than in any recent year, 
and buyers everywhere have delayed ordering out their 
purchases. In numerous cases they have postponed 
the day of reckoning by interim purchases of flour 
from other millers at lower prices. 

Obviously, millers may choose either of two courses. 
They may waive the carrying charge in the interest 
of “friendly” relations with the customer, and thus 
permit unfilled orders to drag along through the whole 
year, some perhaps carrying over into the next crop. 
Or they may meet the situation squarely, insist upon 
the carrying charge as a matter of right and fairness, 
“exchange” disgruntled customers with other millers 
and settle the question for once and for all. 

Buyers of flour have not, as a whole, any grievance 
against the carrying charge. Many of the largest and 
best of them recognize that it is just and fair, and 
that, uniformly applied, is as much a protection to the 
sound and nonspeculative jobber or baker as it is to 
the miller, Others, while admitting its fairness, feel 
that, so long as millers make flesh of one customer and 
fowl of another, they are only protecting their own 
position when they try to avoid paying it. 

The carrying charge is today in much the same 
position that the package differential was twenty years 
ago. At that time, many buyers insisted upon their 
flour being delivered in small packages at the same 
price as larger ones. Many millers felt they were 
forced to “meet competition” by conceding the cus- 
tomer’s demands. It took years to establish the dif- 
ferential as a part of recognized trade custom. Today 
buyers realize its fairness, and rarely ask millers to 
depart from it. 

Sooner or later, the miller’s actual cost of carrying 
flour contracts beyond stated shipment period will be 
equally well recognized. Meantime, too many millers 
are afraid of it, afraid to offend the customer, afraid 
to lose trade, afraid to take a stand for their just 
and plain rights in the matter. With a possible profit 
of ten or fifteen cents a barrel in an order, they will 
permit the customer to defer taking the flour for five 
or six months and thereby make an actual out-of- 
pocket loss of forty or fifty cents a barrel rather 
than take the chance of offending “a good customer.” 

Just now millers have an exceptional opportunity 
to put the carrying charge to the test and prove that 
it can be made to stand up. Some will not, of course, 
adopt this course. Some always weaken or seek selfish 
advantage. These necessarily must be disregarded, 
as they must ever be when the industry is on trial. 
Fortunately for the business as a whole, it is with the 
wreckage of these that the shores of the tempestuous 
sea of milling are strewn. They are what is not meant 
in the well-known phrase, “survival of the fittest.” 





WHAT MEANS THIS BILL? 

HE long awaited ideal solution of the farm relief 

problem appeared in Congress last week in the 
form of bills introduced in the Senate and House. An 
outline of the provisions of the new scheme, prepared 
by Sydney Anderson, president of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, appears elsewhere in this issue, and 
invites reading. 

It is apparent at the outset that the new bill is 
insufficiently described in the caption. It should be 
called “A Bill to relieve agriculture, when as and if, 
by such means as may be herein described, aided by 
a committee and/or boards, at time and place to be 
named, forasmuchas and in accord with statute made 
and provided, as may be fit and appropriate, now or 
forever remain silent, oyez and amen.” Such a com- 
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bination of clauses and phrases could be attributed to 
static disturbances, whereas the provisions actually 
written into the bill can only be blamed to gift of 
tongues gone daft. 

Fortunately, there are not likely to be enough votes 
in either house of Congress, if indeed anywhere in the 
world outside of Russia, to pass such an absurd law. 
Even though there are important political considera- 
tions to be served by attempt to appease agrarian de- 
mands, Congress is too well meaning in the individual 
and far too intelligent in the mass, to enact legislation 
which could at best result in nothing but unlimited 
confusion and make the difficulties of agriculture even 
worse than they now are. Were it not that they are 
known to be men of serious minds, there would be 
temptation to believe the authors of this new scheme 
guilty of a misguided attempt to be funny. 

The difficulty is that the farm relievers are trying 
to do the un-doable. They want to raise the price 
of farm products without forcing any one to pay more 
for them, to put money in the farmer’s pocket without 
any one having to provide the cash, to play at socialist 
legerdemain without giving it the name of socialism. 
Not one of them has the courage to declare in favor 
of an out and out subsidy to agriculture to be paid 
out of the Treasury, which, in the final analysis, is the 
only way the farmer can be made independent of the 
natural equation of supply and demand. 

It is barely conceivable that the country, stirred to 
pity for the farmer, might favor a direct and under- 
standable out of pocket payment to him. Such a 
scheme would have the virtue of being on the square, 
a quality which has not been present in any of the 
attempts at aid so far presented to Congress with the 
backing of farm-aid orators. Some day one of them 
may come to the front and frankly say “we want a 
hand-out.” He will be entitled to a hearing, if not for 
the merit of his cause, at least for its honesty. 





A CONTINUING PROCESS 

N the current issue of Wheat Studies (Food Re- 

search Institute), a survey of milling conditions of 
the 1925-26 crop year, announced as largely contributed 
by Dr Alonzo E. Taylor (reprinted in full on pages 
1313-1314 of this issue of The Northwestern Miller), 
concludes with this summary of the present situation 
of the industry: 

“The American milling industry faces liquidation 
and readjustment that will vary from region to region. 
There is much redundant capacity and equipment that 
cannot be put in operation or carried indefinitely on 
the books. Since the war, the milling industry has 
carried on in vague hopes of improvement, and in 
considerable measure postponed readjustments. These 
now appear inevitable, especially in view of the de- 
clining trend of flour exports. The process will involve 
writing down plant inventories, dismantling obsolete 
mills, eliminating superfluous equipment and high-cost 
units even though technically efficient, and financial re- 
organization. Some integration of flour mills and bak- 
eries has taken place and more may be attempted, 
though in general we question the wisdom of such 
moves.” 

No intelligent observer of milling will undertake 
to dispute Dr. Taylor’s analysis and prophecy. It is, 
nevertheless, essentially misleading in that the process 
of “liquidation and readjustment” is not something 
ahead of milling or something which the industry con- 
sciously must undertake to do for itself, but a constant 
and continuing condition which has been characteristic 
since grain first was ground between two stones. The 
industry always is in a state of instability, adjusting 
and adapting itself to changes in wheat production, 
shifting consumption, trade currents and technical de- 
velopments within the business itself. 

Within a decade these changes include such ele- 
ments as the vast expansion of Canadian wheat pro- 
duction, with its reflection upon conditions in the 
United States, notably at Buffalo; the trend toward 
diversified farming in the Northwest; the increase in 
wheat growing in the Southwest; the change from 
household to commercial baking, echoed in a relative 
increase in use of hard wheat, high protein flours as 
compared with soft flours, better adapted to family 
baking. Not least of the influences causing change is 
the scientific development of laboratories, greatly to 
the advantage of larger milling concerns and disturb- 
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ing to smaller ones forced to operate by the old rule 
of thumb. 

There is at all times what may be called an erosion 
of flour mills, so that it is doubtful, despite the very 
considerable new construction, if the equipment to 
overproduce flour is any greater, if as great, as ten 
or twenty years ago. There is a new centralization 
in plants, accomplishing manufacturing economies and 
efficiency of direction; there also is tendency to empha- 
size manufacture at market and shipping centers as 
against scattered production nearer to wheat supplies. 

Milling has, in substance, nothing worse before it 
than it has back of it, or than it is now undergoing. 
Changes are not a bridge ahead, but merely a part of 
the road which the industry always is traveling, every 
mile of which constitutes a bridge for some of the 
industry's units,—bridges which, unhappily, take their 
toll of the unfortunate or the ineffective. 

Always millers are told to look ahead for a period 
of liquidation and readjustment, and some of them are 
disposed to listen to the prophecies with fear and 
trembling. But the “tomorrow” of milling’s upheaval, 
like all other tomorrows, is here while we are yet 
discussing it. Liquidation is automatic, and readjust- 
ment self-accomplishing, current and largely unob- 
served. There is no “reckoning time” ahead for mill- 
ing; there is nothing to be feared for tomorrow more 
terrifying than the experiences of last year or what 
is going on under our eyes in this one. 





AS TO AMERICAN GREED 
N a recent address to the American Club at Oxford, 

Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton is reported to have said 
relative to the reputed worship of money in America: 
“Of all lies the worst lie is that the American worships 
money. An American never talks of money in the 
hushed and awe-struck tone that an Englishman em- 
ploys in referring to financial matters.” 

It is unimportant what tone an Englishman employs 
in speaking of money. Certain it is, however, that 
there is no worship of money in this country in any 
degree akin to the quality attributed to Americans by 
people of Europe since war debts became so large a 
part of international relations. Even in the matter of 
the debts themselves, few people here, in or out of the 
government, give much thought to the amount of money 
involved, Their stand on war debts is founded wholly 
on the principle that what a man owes he should pay. 
It represents a quality of honesty far more than greed. 

There is in all the intensity of industrial striving 
in America little desire for money for its own sake. 
Most men in business, and one has only to look about 
among his own acquaintances for proof of the state- 
ment, are much more earnest in pursuit of success than 
in greed for gain. The money itself and what it will 
purchase are desired as the indisputable evidence of at- 
tainment rather than to fill buried coffers or even to 
insure a later life of leisure. 

It is rarely that a successful man in America boasts 
of his personal possessions. Gloating over one’s own 
fortune is regarded as bad taste even in a country 
where all matters of taste and form are still plastic. 
Yet men may, and most of them do, speak openly, 
boastingly and entirely acceptably of the success and 
earning power of the business which they have created. 
This is the evidence of their ability, of their power to 
win success, of their pride of accomplishment. 

A vast number of people in America are living in 
houses they do not enjoy, going places they do not 
want to go, knowing people they do not care for and 
pretending tastes foreign to themselves, merely to 
establish the outward proof of their success in life. It 
is, in the vernacular, the desire to “show off,” not pos- 
sessions or place, but evidence of accomplishment, 
There is almost no element of greed in it, but some- 
thing very much simpler and, to those who know 
America, more understandable, like one’s joy in one’s 
own garden or a child’s happiness in a home made doll. 

All of this is, of course, quite incomprehensible to 
the European mind. It sees in America’s striving for 
world trade merely desire for money, in American 
efficiency desire for more money, in American in- 
sistence upon debt payment only avarice. Yet all these 
things are only pride of accomplishment and desire for 
yet more accomplishment as proof of American ability 
to succeed,—joy in the race rather than in the value 
of the prize. 
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Domestic Demand.—Few sales came to the books of flour millers during Christ- 


mas week, and the current week is of similar character. 
Small bakers seem to be out of the market 


for, however, at the turn of the year. 





Better business is looked 


entirely, and the larger buyers hold aloof 
apparently because the movement of 
prices has not been sufficiently marked 
to establish a definite trertd. 

Export Trade.—The export trade is 
lifeless, and apparently has been more 
adversely affected by the holiday dull- 
ness than has domestic business. Inquir- 
ies are negligible. Clears have been mov- 
ing very slowly. There are plenty of 
booked orders, but specifications are in 
small volume. 

Production—Lack of shipping in- 
structions for all classes of flour has, in 


fact, greatly reduced operating percentages, though running time averages better 


than that of previous years in the holiday season. 
unquestionably be carried over into the new year on mill books. 


A large volume of flour will 
The average 


percentage of operation to capacity in the principal milling centers last week was 
57, compared with 50 in the corresponding week of a year ago and 52 in 1924. 
Wheat.—Wheat was slightly stronger last week, showing an advance of lc bu 


at Friday’s close. 


Flour Prices—There is practically no change in flour prices, the list re- 


maining at last week’s level. 


Millfeed.—Feed is also firm at last week’s prices. 


Demand is not heavy, but 


is sufficient to account for current production at the low rate of mill operation. 
In some centers a scarcity of bran for prompt shipment has developed, and mixed 


car shippers have withdrawn quotations. 


In consequence, there has been some im- 


provement in the sale of the heavier grades. 
European Markets.—The British markets were closed from Dec. 24 to Dec. 28, 


and on the Continent there was no trading on Christmas Day. 


This situation ac- 


counts for the absence of The Northwestern Miller’s customary weekly cablegram 


dealing with European markets. 








The Educational Value of the Trade Journal 


From the American Food Journal 


HAT the general magazines carry 

innumerable suggestions for the 

teacher of home economics, particu- 
larly of foods, is a well-established fact. 
Beside the numerous fine articles that of- 
fer teaching helps to any one endowed 
with creative imagination, beautifully 
colored prints in the advertising sec- 
tions furnish many a chart to grace a 
class in nutrition. 

But how many teachers ever stopped 
to think that the trade papers of the 
food field afford still another source of 
material ? 

Next time you go to the public li- 
brary, ask to see copies of The North- 
western Miller. This is published week- 
ly in Minneapolis, Minn., the editor’s 
name being Robert E. Sterling. 

As for what this publication has to 
offer the teacher, take the issue for Sept. 
1, 1926. The leading article is entitled 
“A World Census of Agriculture,” and 
its perusal would be of the greatest in- 
terest to classes interested in supple- 
mentary reading. 

Glancing through the number, we find 
editorials on the farmers’ problems, arti- 
cles on food values; in short, a number 
of features that may, in the hands of a 
clever teacher, assume important places 
in the year’s teaching plans. 

But it is to the covers of The North- 


western Miller that I especially desire 
to call your attention. The cover for 
this very issue is reproduced on another 
page, although the American Food 
Journal’s sober black and white can do 
but scant justice to the beautiful color- 
ing of the original cover. 

It will require but a glance to show how 
many are the teaching ideas suggested, 
while a careful study may easily be the 
means of making worth while contribu- 
tions to the work of the foods classes, 
those studying English and other lan- 
guages, the classes in drawing, in the 
history of foods and of civilization—the 
list is almost unlimited. 





AUSTRALIAN EXPORTERS 
RESENT AMENDED CHARTERS 


Mesourne, Vicrorta.—Much resent- 
ment has been aroused among Aus- 
tralian exporters of wheat and flour by 
the publication of the amended charter 
party in relation to vessels for the trans- 
port of breadstuffs to Great Britain and 
the Continent. 

By the insertion of clauses in the char- 
ter party, and in bills of lading, steam- 
ship owners now ask exporters to carry 
the risk of delay in loading steamers at 
Australian ports caused by strikes with- 
in the Commonwealth. Further, they de- 


sire to place upon wheat charterers re- 
sponsihdiine for delays in securing berth- 
age which may be due to strikes, con- 
gestion or other causes all of which are 
beyond their control. 

If the terms laid down by the London 
Chamber of Shipping have to be accept- 
ed, then it may be assumed that any 
extra costs which may be imposed upon 
charters to protect themselves from the 
additional risks will be passed on to the 
farmers. A determined fight is to be 
made. 

Freight charges for Australian wheat 
and flour have advanced steadily during 
the past few weeks. Parcel rate for 
December is 35s, against 30s, which pre- 
viously ruled. Parcel space in steam- 
ers for January loading has been raised 
from 40s to 43s 9d, while April space 
is quoted at 40s. Shipowners recently 
have accepted flour for Alexandria at 
near the ordinary rate for direct ship- 
ment to the United Kingdom, but the 
difference now is 5s for January-March 
vessels, making the quotation 48s 9d ton. 
Exporters of wheat and flour are much 
concerned by the unsettled state of the 
market owing to the heavy call for ton- 
nage for transporting coal to Great 
Britain. It is feared that, with a heavy 
commonwealth production of wheat in 
prospect, and only a restricted volume 
of tonnage available, growers and ex- 
porters alike will be seriously incon- 
venienced. The outlook for millers is 
considered to be even more unsatisfac- 
tory. Shipowners generally display a 
preference for wheat against flour, and 
it is thought that difficulty will be experi- 
enced in arranging for the shipment of 
flour to Alexandria and other Mediter- 
ranean ports. 





Tennessee Wheat Progresses 
NASHVILLE, TenN.—The new crop of 
wheat in Tennessee has been making sat- 
isfactory progress, and was in generally 
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LAKE VESSELS NAMED 
FOR RAIL PRESIDENTS 


Burrato, N. Y.—In line with the 
policy inaugurated by the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation some 
time ago of naming its freight 
steamers for prominent men of the 
transportation world, three more 
vessels of this line have been re- 
named. The steamer Muncy will 
| be known as the C. T. Jaffray, so 
named after the president of the 
Soo Line; the Superior is now the 
Ralph Budd, renamed for the 
president of the Great Northern 
Railroad; the Troy has been re- 
christened the Charles Donnelly, in 
honor of the president of the 
Northern Pacific. 




















good condition on Dec. 1. Farmers, 
however, were unable to complete sow- 
ing wheat on account of frequent rains, 
and acreage was curtailed to some ex- 
tent. Rains interfered with gathering 
the corn crop. 


MRS. W. C. TIFFANY DEAD 


Wife of The Northwestern Miller’s Pacific 
Coast Manager Succumbs to 
Long Illness 


Mrs. Walter C. Tiffany, wife of The 
Northwestern Miller's Pacific Coast 
manager, died on Sunday, Dec. 26, in 
Seattle, after a long illness. Mrs. Tif- 
fany was a former resident of Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis. Surviving rela- 
tives, in addition to Mr. Tiffany, are a 
daughter, Mrs. H. Trevor Drake, Jr., 
St. Paul; a son, Walter C. Tiffany, Jr., 
New York; and a sister, Mrs. William 
C. Edgar, Minneapolis. 











Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 26 Dec. 27 
Dec. 25 Dec. 18 1925 1924 

Minneapolis . 173,769 214,759 181,384 122,479 
Bt. POUR cccces 7,366 11,774 5,520 65,731 
Duluth-Superior 18,020 12,705 7,525 9,240 
Outside mills*..109,274 169,108 167,847 175,426 





Totals . 808,429 408,346 362,276 312,876 
SOUTHWEST— 

Kansas City ...117,504 136,797 85,086 102,986 
WeeMsee «vc veces 42,084 42,992 20,900 32,777 
OEE 25,000 30,943 25,288 24,674 
St. Joseph 27,705 31,600 33,253 31,166 
OURGMA cevscss 19,522 21,240 19,286 21,767 
Outside millst.. 209,800 228,300 162,692 195,216 





Totals - 441,615 491,872 346,505 408,586 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 














St. Louis ...... 26,000 21,500 
Outsidet 40,800 40,400 
WE e505 00 8s 31,200 17,250 
Outsidef 14,840 60,704 
SON. gk ko 6a s 4550.86) 60 00% 9,825 
Southeast ..... 97,973 102,278 116,538 99,453 
Totals . 210,813 259,000 229,368 249,132 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,147 21,868 38,940 
Boasele .cccsces 3 15,965 22,515 12,147 
TEGGHER crccres 29,251 28,606 24,209 19,267 
Totals .... 65,736 73,718 68,592 70,354 
Buffalo ......0% 169,140 202,739 133,378 117,700 
CHICAGO «2.000% 30,000 37,000 25,000 32,000 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 26 Dec. 27 
Dec. 25 Dec. 18 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 33 40 35 22 
Oe. eee 34 54 25 26 
Duluth-Superior .. 49 34 20 27 
Outside mills* ... 39 45 42 44 
Average ..... 36 42 37 31 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 67 72 56 69 
eee 67 68 34 49 
Te ere 62 82 56 54 
is CON «000060 58 66 70 65 
ae 71 77 70' 79 
Outside millst ... 57 63 44 53 
Average ..... 62 69 49 62 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Oh, 6.656050 43 46 37 32 
CED aseeyns 47 58 38 46 
TE ea ch ca weews 65 83 47 36 
Outsidef ....... 41 58 52 60 
Indianapolis ...... ee os oe 49 
Southeast ........ 59 60 67 61 
AWEPGGO® 1... 53 60 53 47 
PACIFIC COAST— 
oe 39 47 35 62 
eee ee 26 34 43 23 
TACOS .cccsccees 51 50 42 34 
Average ..... 40 44 40 41 
Ore 71 85 56 49 
eee 75 92 63 80 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


tMills outside of St. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 28. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $7.30@ 7.80 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.95@ 7.30 
Spring first clear ..........+.. 6.35@ 6.75 


Hard winter short patent 6.95@ 7.35 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.40@ 6.80 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.80@ 6.25 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.80@ 7.20 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.20@ 6.35 
Soft winter first clear......... 5.75@ 6.00 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.95@ 6.10 
Rye Bower, Gar ...ccccesscsss 4.20@ 4.60 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..$7.30@ 8.00 $8.80@ 9.00 
Straight ........ 5.65@ 5.90 6.50@ 6.70 
CURE eka csccnd 5.70@ 6.00 


*Includes near-by straights. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on: basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.90@ 8.10 s. -@. $7.30@ 7.70 $8.50@ 8.60 $7.75@ 8.25 $7. 65@ 7.90 $8.15@ 8.50 $8.65@ 8.75 $7.90@ 8.25 $8.40@ 8.75 
7.50@ 7.70 cess 6.90@ 7.40 7.75@ 8.00 7.35@ 7.75 7.15@ 7.40 7.75@ 8.10 7.50@ 8.65 7.60@ 7.90 new é once 
6.20@ 6.45 ee “S 6.40@ 6.80 7.00@ 7.25 7.15@ 7.35 ccce@ocds 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 espe ccee TTT) tle 
a Fee: 7.10@ 7.65 7.00@ 7.40 7.90@ 8.00 7.35@ 7.80 7.55@ 7.80 7.65@ 8.15 7.25@ 8.00 7.70@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 
o@Beewe 6.35@ 6.65 6.40@ 6.80 7.30@ 7.35 7.00@ 7.35 7.05@ 7.30 7.40@ 7.65 re) eee 7.20@ 7.70 Tr. Te 
. eee 5.35@ 5.70 5.80@ 6.20 eS ee eee, Pee Tt. Veet coon oe -@. .-@. --@ 
ee. eee ovaae 6.80@ 7.20 . Seer 60 ve Ws use 6.85@ 7.10 Tre. eee 7.10@ 7.65 7.40@ 7.80 8.50@ 8.75 
--@.... --@. 6.10@ 6.50 oo Q@iuee 6.40@ 6.85 *5.85@ 6.10 *6.00@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.40 7.25@. 7.50 
oBeoses -@.. 5.60@ 6.00 Peer wer. rere ,eaeniwes coouln 6.50@ 6.60 --@. 6.25@ 6.75 
5.75@ 5.95 oo Qa a eee Jot 66% 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 6.80 seas --@ 
4.10@ 4.30 7 Pe » eo . oe wre, Se 4.50@ 4.75 6.00@ 6.25 4.70@ 5.00 - -@ 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
BS ee re Arr $7.90@ 8.10 Spring top patent{...$....@8.00 $ - @8.35 Spring first clearf........ $6.40 $6.75 
DOMOER . 64.5604 7.30@ 7.75 7.70@ 7.90 Ontario 90% patentst. , .% Zee, A Spring exports§ ........... 41s 
Montana ....... 7.20@ 7.35 7.80@ 8.00 Spring second patent{ @7.50 - @7.75 Ontario exports§ .......... 39s 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb gute. 
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WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 
LARGER THAN IN 1925 


The Department of Agriculture, in its 
crop report as of Dec. 1, estimates that 
the area sown this fall to winter wheat 
is 41,807,000 acres, or 5 per cent more 
than the revised estimate of 39,799,000 
acres sown in the fall of 1925. The re- 
vised estimate of the sowings in the fall 
of 1924 was 38,848,000 acres. In August, 
farmers expressed an intention to in- 
crease the plantings this fall by 14.4 per 
cent. The percentage of the area that 
has been abandoned during the last 10 
years averages 12.8 per cent, with indi- 
vidual years ranging from 1.9 to 28.9 
per cent. 

Farmers in some of the states were 
prevented from sowing to winter wheat 
aS many acres as were intended, by 
rains, by drouth, and in one state by 
searcity of seed and inability to buy it. 
On the other hand, the low prices for 
cotton have caused the conversion of 
some cotton acreage into winter wheat 
acreage. For nearly all of the states in- 
creased, or unchanged, acreage is esti- 
mated, decrease being confined to New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Maryland and West Virginia. 

Sowing was delayed in some of the 
states, so that some of the plants en- 
tered the winter poorly prepared to 
stand its rigors. For the country as a 
whole, the winter wheat crop entered 
the winter on Dec. 1 with a condition of 
81.8 per cent of normal, against 82.6 
per cent, and 81 per cent for Dec. 1, 
1925 and 1924, respectively, and a 10- 
year average of 84.4 per cent. 


THB NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rye sowings have been made on 3,- 
579,000 acres, or 1.9 per cent more than 
the revised estimate of 3,513,000 acres 
in the fall of 1925. The condition of the 
rye crop on Dec. 1 was 86.3 per cent, 
comparing with 83.8 and 87.3 per cent 
on Dec. 1, 1925 and 1924, respectively, 
and a 10-year average condition of 88 
per cent. 

Fall sowings in Europe have been 
made under favorable conditions in most 
countries, especially in the northern and 
central sections. Winter grain crops in 
Germany were well above average con- 
dition on Dec. 1, with winter wheat and 
barley the same as last year, but winter 
rye not so good. Crop conditions in Po- 
land on Dec. 1 were considerably above 
average, and better than at the same 
date last year. Fall sown cereals in 
Hungary were making good progress 
about the end of November, and a full 
area is believed to have been sown there 
as well as in Spain. Bulgaria was in 
need of rain during November, so that 
germination was poor, but crops sown 
earlier in the season were in good condi- 
tion. Fall seeding was delayed in 
France, and there was some fear that 
the area sown would not be as large as 
last year. A favorable outlook is re- 
ported from North Africa, although 
there was a lack of rain in Algeria and 
Morocco early in the season. 





That 154 men and women are en- 
gaged in the agricultural and home eco- 
nomics extension work of Pennsylvania, 
has been announced at the Pennsylvania 
State College. 








Method of Estimating May Price of Spring 
Wheat Is Reviewed 


HE Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 

ics of the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture has reviewed 
the “Method of Estimating the May 
Price of Spring Wheat,” as published 
in the May 11, 1925, issue of “Foreign 
Crops and Markets.” The method has 
shown an average error during a 20-year 
period of only 2.2c, omitting one of 29.4¢ 
in 1898, the year of the Leiter corner. 

In the publication of May 11, 1925, 
it was indicated that fairly accurate 
results could be obtained in estimating 
the May prices, several months in ad- 
vance, from the following factors: the 
price of wheat in September, the change 
in the price of wheat from April to 
September, the production in the North- 
ern Hemisphere, and the production in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

The price and production figures, it 
was said, were not used in their original 
form, but were expressed as ratios to 
their respective straight line trends, in 
order to eliminate error due to the influ- 
ence of gradual shifts in the relation- 
ship between the various factors. Fur- 
thermore, in order to eliminate error 
due to the influence of changes in the 
value of money, each price was adjusted 


to a constant price level, that of 1913 
by dividing each by the corresponding 
“all commodities” index number of 
wholesale prices published by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The study, as published, covered the 
two periods 1896-1914, and 1921-1924. 
Since 1921 the estimates have exceeded 
the actual average May price by 5c in 
1921, 2c in 1922, 4c in 1924, 2c in 1926, 
results comparable with those for the 
earlier period. In 1923, due to the in- 
fluence of the so-called natural corner 
on price the previous April, the esti- 
mate exceeded the actual price by 31c, 
and in 1925, probably due to the change 
in the tariff relationships in the previous 
year which affected the change in price 
between April and September (one of 
the factors in the estimating formula), 
the estimated price was 3lc below the 
actual. 

For the purpose of bringing the study 
to date, the estimated prices for May, 
1925 and 1926, are given, together with 
the trends that were used and that may 
be used for the present season. For the 
past two years, prices at Minneapolis, 
instead of Chicago, have been used, as 
more typical of the spring wheat market. 
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The World Wheat Situation 


By W. Sanford Evans 


ECAUSE of the way in which holidays have fallen, full details of world ship- 

ments during the past week have been delayed and are incomplete, and the 

tables showing these details are omitted in this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. It was noted last week that new wheat was included in Argentine ship- 
ments, but the total was small. Russian shipments were larger than the week 
before. From Aug. 1 to Dec. 22 Russia has shipped 21,120,000 bus, compared with 
12,288,000 in the same period last year. During the whole of the year 1925-26 
Russia shipped only 22,640,000 bus, so that in less than five months this year she 
has shipped almost as much as in the 12 months of the year before. 

On Dec. 20 the United States Department of Agriculture issued a revised esti- 
mate of the wheat crop of 1926, the total being placed at 832,305,000 bus, a reduc- 
tion of 7,514,000 from the last previous estimate. The condition of winter wheat 
on Dec. 1 was reported at 81.8 per cent, against 82.6 last year, but new winter 
wheat acreage is estimated at 41,807,000 acres, or 5 per cent higher than the 
area sown last year. 

On Dec. 22 the North-West Grain Dealers’ Association revised its estimate of 
the wheat crop of the prairie provinces of Canada, reducing its October estimate 
by 6,246,000 bus and making the new total 371,226,000. This figure is some 10,000,000 
bus smaller than the last government estimate. The weather during the past three 
months has been so unfavorable that averages of movement may not apply this 
year. If the amount delivered by farmers up to date represents the proportion of 
total deliveries during the same "period in the previous six years, this year’s crop 
in the prairie provinces would be indicated to have been about 375,000,000 bus. 
The existence of excess moisture may have caused deliveries to be rushed this year, 
but there were also many causes to delay them, and further developments must be 
awaited before any satisfactory check can be applied to the estimates. 

On Dec. 17, visible stocks of Canadian wheat east of the lakes were 55,249,000 
bus, or a little over 4,000,000 greater than at the same date last year. Of this total, 
32,449,000 bus were in American positions, 5,300,000 greater than a year ago. There 
was, therefore, less in eastern Canadian and more in eastern American positions, 
than on Dec. 17, 1925. In elevators west of the lakes, and in transit by rail, there 
were at the above date some 88,000,000 bus this year, compared with 91,700,000 last 
year. The marketable surplus remaining in farmers’ hands should be a little larger 
this year than last. The Canadian exportable surplus is therefore a little larger 
than the year before, even on the basis of the North-West Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion estimate as above. 

Consumption of wheat in Europe last year was greater than in any previous 
year since the war. From calculations made by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, it would appear that the 17 principal importing countries 
of Europe, which absorb something like two thirds of all the wheat consumed in 
Europe, used last year 1,426,000,000 bus. This is 94,000,000 bus more than in 
the previous crop year, but a little less than 40,000,000 more than in the year 
1923-24. Domestic crop and net imports are taken as the measure of consumption 
in these calculations. A tendency toward increase in the consumption of wheat 
is to be expected as population grows. Subject to changes in population and 
economic conditions, price is the regulator of consumption. With lower prices, 
more was consumed in these countries in 1923-24 than in the previous year. With 
the much higher prices of 1924-25, consumption was reduced by 55,000,000 bus, 
despite slightly improved general conditions. In 1925-26, with combined general 
improvement and lower prices, consumption expanded 94,000,000 bus. Referring to 
individual countries, Germany’s consumption dropped seriously in 1922-23, but has 
shown steady recovery each year since, and in 1925-26 was only 2,000,000 bus short 
of 1921-22. France and Italy last year had the greatest consumption, and Great 
Britain and Ireland the smallest, since the war. 








Africa will not have sufficient for its 
own requirements, as between 10,000,000 
and 12,000,000 bags are consumed annu- 
ally. The large crop of 24,000,000 bags 
during the 1924-25 season resulted in 
over 11,000,000 bags being available for 
export. 


REDUCTION MADE IN WORLD 
WHEAT ESTIMATE FOR 1926 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics says the 1926 
world wheat crop estimate has been low- 
ered slightly by the reduction of 7,513,- 





SPRING WHEAT—ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL MAY PRICES AT CHICAGO 
(1896-1914 AND 1921-1926) 








Cents Cents . 
Average Average 
Year— Estimate May price Year— Estimate May price 
Pee ee 62.8 61.2 23.4 131.1 
BE 65.04 000s enn beg ntes 69.7 72.4 333.7 
SR 06S ercbsdcverece'’s 90.8 *120.2 102.8 
72.3 73.0 118.9 
67.1 67.0 92.7 
69.7 74.1 98.3 

78.9 76.6 
79.7 79.8 163.0 
98.1 96.3 150.0 
ers er 101.3 102.1 121.5 
eS er a 78.3 84.3 116.4 
| FPRRERELUE EE Ore 89.8 96.8 167.0 
| PPPTeverTrr errr 107.3 107.8 162.1 





Division of Statistical and Historical Research. Average May prices compiled from 
Bartel’s Red Book and Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, average of daily quotations. 

*Leiter corner in May wheat. tEstimate too high because of influence of so-called 
‘natural corner’ on price the previous April. tPrices of No. 1 northern spring, Minneap- 
olis. {Estimate too low because of change in tariff relationships between April and Sep- 
tember of 1924. 


SPRING WHEAT—TREND USED IN ESTIMATING THE MAY PRICE, 1919-1926 
-——-In millions of bushels———, 





Year -———Production———_ Hypothetical 

beginning Northern Southern consumption wa Price, adjusted, cents 

July 1— hemisphere hemisphere Russia April September May 
errr 3,160 260 723 107.3 95.0 110.6 
BPs b voseccces 3,219 269 752 107.6 95.6 111.2 
eee 3,279 278 781 107.9 96.2 111.8 
0 Ss 3,338 287 810 108.2 96.8 112.4 
iS Pare 3,398 296 839 108.5 97.4 113.0 
BOBS... sccccccs 3,457 305 868 108.8 98.0 113.6 
19BB...cccccces 3,516 814 897 109.1 98.6 114.2 
2086... vcccccee 3,576 323 926 109.4 99.2 114.8 


Division of Statistical and Historical Research. 


000 bus in the estimate for the United 
States crop. No other changes or new 
estimates were reported last week. The 
total for all countries reporting is now 
3,314,601,000 bus, which is 1.6 per cent 
above the total for the same countries 
in 1925. Moderate rainfall in south- 
eastern Australia interrupted harvest- 
ing in places during the week ending 
Dec. 20. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 
REPORT TO APPEAR JAN. 28 


The annual agricultural outlook re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture 
will be issued Jan. 28. The date has 
been moved up 10 days, in response to 
requests of officials engaged in agricul- 
tural extension work to enable them to 
prepare local outlook reports at an 
earlier date than heretofore. The de- 
partment’s report will be a review and 
outlook of the crop year and probable 
trend in 1927. It will cover the general 
domestic and foreign demand situations 
for all staple crops and live stock. Lat- 
er in the winter, when “intentions-to- 
plant” surveys are completed and other 
material is available, supplementary out- 
look statements will be made by the de- 
partment. 


British South African Corn Crop Poor 

Wasurincton, D. C.—It is officially 
estimated that the final yield of corn this 
season in British South Africa will be 
between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 200-Ib 
bags, compared with 24,000,000 last year. 
If this estimate proves correct, South 


NORTH-WEST GRAIN GROUP 
ISSUES FINAL CROP REPORT 


Winnirec, Man.—The North-West 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Winnipeg, 
last week issued its final estimate on the 
chief grain crops of the three prairie 
provinces, the aggregate for the various 
crops being as follows: wheat, 21,452,800 
acres, at 17.3 bus acre, or 371,226,000 
bus; oats, 10,150,300 acres, at 30.6 bus 
acre, or 310,460,000 bus; barley, 2,299,- 
200 acres, at 26.9 bus acre, or 61,904,000 
bus; rye, 494,100 acres, at 17.6 bus acre, 
or 8,704,000 bus; flaxseed, 651,300 acres, 
at 8.7 bus acre, or 5,648,000 bus. 


Australian Harvest Prospects Good 

Metsourne, Victoria, Nov. 29.—Indi- 
cations are that the current Australian 
wheat crop will yield approximately 160,- 
000,000 bus. This. would provide an ex- 
portable surplus. of about 110,000,000. 
There is a likelihood of shipments in the 
early months of 1927 being delayed to 
some extent, owing to the scarcity of 
tonnage. 


Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production— 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Dec. 11. 2,455 2,541 2,618 
Previous week ....... 2,648 2,591 2,691 
July 1-Dec. 11 ....... 64,772 62,683 66,354 

Imports— 


Week ending Dec. 11. 


Previous week ....... ve ewe 1 

July 1-Dec. 11..... 2 3 2 
Exports— 

Week ending Dec. 11. 707 270 122 

Previous week ....... 217 80 484 


July 1-Dec. 11 ....... 7,204 4,720 7,056 
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TRADE COMMISSION 
PUBLISHES REPORT 


Senate Wouldn’t Air Partial Findings on 
Flour Milling, Pending Court Action, 
So Federal Body Does It 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Senate hav- 
ing failed to publish its partial report 
on “Competitive Conditions in the Flour 
Milling Industry,” pending the outcome 
of the commission’s effort to compel tes- 
timony (now being passed on by the 
District of Columbia courts), the com- 
mission has itself published it. 

The letter of transmittal to the Sen- 
ate, which is dated May 3, 1926, explains 
that the inquiry has not been completed, 
“because most.of the larger flour mill- 
ing companies, which were active in fur- 
thering agreements to restrict competi- 
tion described in this report, either re- 
fused to permit the examination of their 
correspondence files touching such com- 
petitive practices, or refused to permit 
copies to be made of specifically de- 
scribed letters relevant to alleged viola- 
tions of the antitrust acts.” 

A press report from Washington car- 
rying the substance of the commission’s 
document, was published in The North- 
western Miller of May 12, 1926. As 
stated at that time the letter enumerates 
the following classes of “activities to re- 
strict competition”: 

1. Agreements, understandings or co- 
operation to sell at a profit. 

2. Exchange ef information on sell- 
ing prices in order to prevent competi- 
tive price cutting. 

8. Agreements, understandings or co- 
operation to fix the elements of selling 
prices. 

4. Agreements, understandings or co- 
operation to fix uniform differentials on 
prices of flour sold in packages of dif- 
ferent sizes or for flour in different con- 
tainers. 

5. Agreements, understandings or co- 
operation regarding forward delivery 
and carrying charges. 

6. “Code of Ethics.” These items are 
quoted from the code, evidently as mere- 
tricious principles: 

“Sales of flour should be made for de- 
livery within not to exceed sixty (60) 
days. Millers’ National Federation 
Package Differentials shall be strictly 
observed. 

“Charges shall be assessed and col- 
lected from the buyer in all cases where 
shipping directions are not received with- 
in contract time, at the rate of one third 
cent (144c) per bbl per day for flour and 
one cent (lc) per ton per day for feed 
for such extended period as may be mu- 
tually agreed. 

“Millers shall not give rebates, pre- 
miums, donations or subsidies in the 
merchandising of their products. 

“There shall be no so-called bargain 
day sales. 

“After prices have been advanced, no 
sales shall be accepted at previous 
prices.” 

The report itself, which is without in- 
ferences, or conclusions, of any kind, de- 
votes the first chapter to a citation of 
the Senate resolution directing the in- 
quiry, defines its scope, and reviews the 
development of the flour milling indus- 
try. Chapter II considers the invest- 
ments and profits of flour milling com- 
panies. These are based on the reports 
of 90 companies. Many companies failed 
to return the inquiry schedules, and the 
two largest refused accountants access 
to their books. These 90 companies 
produce only about 25 per cent of the 
national flour output, .and their reports 
cover 1923 and 1924. Figures obtained 
in a prior inquiry, covering about 45 per 
cent of the output and more than 100 
companies, for the years 1919-22, are 
also given. Out of the two inquiries it 
has been possible to get data for 47 
companies, covering 1919-24, producing 
18 per cent. It is pointed out that 
financial results “to the stockholders’ in- 
terest” are about as significant as such 
results to the business, as the former 
may tend to establish policies for the 
companies that may come under the pur- 
view of the antitrust laws. The invest- 
ment, net income, and return for the 90 
companies (29,000,000 bbls’ production) 
is reported. 

Then follows a great mass of quota- 
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tions from individual millers’ and asso- 
ciations’ correspondence, accounts of 
millers’ meetings, excerpts from trade 
papers and letters of their editors; the 
full code of ethics of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, a circular letter from 
President Sydney Anderson to members 
of his executive committee; quotations 
from letters of Secretary A. P. Hus- 
band, further statistics, reports of the 
Livingston Economic Service, etc. A 
complete list is published of the letters 
and other papers that were refused to 
the commission’s examiners by companies 
and associations, several hundred in all. 
The quoted correspondence represents 
practically a roster of the leading mill- 
ing concerns of the country. 
Turopore M. KNAPPEN. 





JOHN C. TEMPLETON, FORMER 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLER, DEAD 


Great Faris, Mont.—John C. Tem- 
pleton, secretary of the Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association for the past 
five years, died on Dec. 23 at the Colum- 
bus Hospital. He was 66 years old. Death 
was caused by a heart ailment from 
which he had suffered for a long period. 
On Dec. 24 the body was taken to Green- 
ville, Pa., for funeral services. 

Mr. Templeton had been identified 
with the grain business for many years. 
He was a native of Greenville, Pa., and 
as a young man was connected with 
the grain trade there, and later in Mis- 
scuri. 

For 35 years prior to coming to Great 
Falls Mr. Templeton was located in Min- 
neapolis. He held the position of sales 
manager and vice president of the Shef- 
field-King Milling Co. during the greater 
portion of that time. He severed his 
connection with the Minneapolis company 
five years ago to become secretary of 
the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation here. 


ROUMANIAN EXPORT PLANS 
MEET WITH DIFFICULTIES 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The continued 
scarcity of ocean tonnage and abnormal- 
ly high freight rates, coupled with the 
rise of the leu and continuously declin- 
ing grain prices, have raised very effec- 
tive barriers to the active export cam- 
paign which Roumania had hoped for 
this autumn, according to a report from 
Sproull Fouche, acting commercial at- 
taché at. Bucharest, There is practically 
no export of wheat. Rye and oats are 
iikewise stagnant, but there was a fair- 
ly active outward movement of barley 
last autumn, mostly shipped up the 
Danube to Germany. The export of corn 
from the new crop has now begun, but 
this grain is too damp for a long sea 
voyage, so that the export movement is 
practically restricted to rail and up-river 
shipments into territory where it has to 
face the sharp competition of the better 
quality grain from Jugoslavia. 





AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
BUREAU CHIEF APPOINTED 


Lloyd S. Tenny has been appointed 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, William M. Jardine, Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, has 
announced, Mr. Tenny has been acting 
chief of the bureau for the last six 
months. He has been with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since 1902, except 
for the period 1910-21, when he was en- 
gaged in fruit marketing work in Flor- 
ida and New York. He became assist- 
ant chief of the bureau in 1921, and has 
been acting chief since last June. Mr. 
Tenny’s former work with the depart- 
ment had to do with marketing prob- 
lems, and as assistant chief he has been 
in charge of service and regulatory work 
on marketing. 


DEATH OF AUSTRALIAN MILLER 

Mexsourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 29.—Wil- 
liam Stephen Kimpton, a prominent fig- 
ure in Australian milling, died here re- 
cently in his ninety-fifth year. He was 
born at Litlington, Cambridgeshire, 
Eng., and arrived in Australia when 21 
years of age. First he established a 
small bakery business in Melbourne. 
Then he entered milling, gradually build- 


ing-up one of the most influential and 
prosperous enterprises in the common- 
wealth, having connection with the East 
and with South Africa. The business is 
now conducted under the direction of 
A. E. Kimpton, his son, with whom are 
associated, as partners, V. Y. and Charles 
Kimpton, grandsons of the founder, and 
G. B. Harris. 


JAMES MALLON, MILWAUKEE 
GRAIN DEALER, IS DEAD 


Muwavxkee, Wis.—James T. Mallon, 
aged 65, for more than 25 years a lead- 
ing member of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, and operating under the 
name of J. T. Mallon & Son, died on 
Dec. 25 at his home, 2108 Grand Avenue. 
He was one of the best-known men in 
the Milwaukee grain trade. 

Mr. Mallon had spent the day at the 
home of his son, Howard, assistant sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Grain Elevator 
Co., and had been in normal health and 
attended to business regularly. 

In addition to the business of his firm, 
Mr. Mallon was also associated with 
Henry Rang & Co. and the La Budde 
Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee. He en- 
tered the grain trade at 15 years of age, 
going to work for his father in the firm 
of Mallon & Phelan. He was secretary 
of the Rialto Elevator Co. for 18 years. 
One of his sons, Harry, is connected with 
the Cargill Grain Co., Green Bay, and 
another is a member of the Jesuit order 
at the University of St. Louis. 








AUSTRALIAN MILLERS SEEK 
TO AVOID PRICE CUTTING 


Metpourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 29.—With 
a view to place the export of flour to 
Egypt on a thoroughly satisfactory ba- 
sis, and avoid needless price cutting, a 
number of Australian millers have 
formed a company registered as Flour 
Export (Australia) Ltd., with a capital 
of 50,000 shares of £10 each, Millers 
in all of the exporting states are linked 
up with the organization, the purpose of 
which is to establish more stable condi- 
tions in regard to the conduct of the 
flour trade with Egypt and the Mediter- 
ranean ports. Through excessive con- 
signments last year, heavy losses were 
incurred by some of the Australian ship- 
pers. Although it is generally agreed 
that the aim of the new body is com- 
mendable, some of the largest millers, 
it is stated, are disinclined to become as- 
sociated with it. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





POLAND MAY PUT EMBARGO 
ON EXPORTATION OF RYE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The question of 
combating the prevailing high prices of 
rye on the domestic market of Poland 
is reported to have been considered at a 
recent meeting of the council of min- 
isters, according to the division of re- 
gional information of the United States 
Department of Commerce. It is consid- 
ered probable that the exportation of 
rye from Poland will either be directly 
prohibited by a presidential decree, or 
through the introduction of a prohibi- 
tive export duty. The government may 
also import rye from the neighboring 
countries, as a means of reducing the 
domestic prices and accumulating an 
emergency reserve. Nine military grain 
elevators have been made available, by 
army authorities, to the Warsaw munici- 
pal government for storing these sup- 
plies of grain for the population of the 
capital city. 





Australian Freight Rates 

Mesourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 29.—There 
is a distinct feeling of uneasiness among 
Victorian millers concerning the freight 
outlook for flour. The fear is growing 
that, owing to the employment of so 
many vessels in transporting coal to 
Great Britair, space for flour will be 
extremely difficult to obtain during the 
next few months. The present quotation 
for parcels for December-January load- 
ing is 47s 6d ton for the United King- 
dom, and that for Alexandria 52s 6d. 
These rates, however, are declared to be 
nominal. Exporters say that no space is 
available at these prices. 


December 29, 1926 


MR. ANDERSON’S VIEWS 


ON FARM RELIEF BILL 


Federation President Says McNary Proposal 
Has Republican Elephant’s Trunk and 
Democratic Donkey’s Ears 


In a current bulletin to members, Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, says that the much 
heralded new farm relief legislation has 
the trunk of the Republican “elephant” 
and the ears of the Democratic “don- 
key,” and typifies the much discussed 
political combination of wheat, corn, and 
cotton interests. 

“It is evident, however,’ comments 
Mr. Anderson, “that farm relief advo- 
cates are not wholly in accord on its 
provisions. This is emphasized by the 
fact that Representative Haugen, who 
occupies the all-important and strategic 
position of chairman of the House com- 
mittee on agriculture, at first declined to 
attach his name to it as ‘godfather.’ 
However, proponents of farm relief hail 
the bill as the best farm relief measure 
yet advanced. The bill itself fully justi- 
fies the fear which this praise engenders 
in the conservative mind. 

“The bill differs from its predecessors 
in several important respects. Without 
attempting to indicate these differences 
in detail, I will try to summarize the 
bill as it now stands. 

“The bill provides for a Federal Farm 
Board consisting of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and 12 members appointed 
by the President from lists of three eli- 
gibles nominated by a committee of five, 
four of whom are in turn elected by 
conventions of farm organizations and 
co-operatives, in each of the Federal 
Land Bank districts. The method of 
appointing the board is just as compli- 
cated as this simple statement indi- 
cates. The members of the board need 
have no qualifications of knowledge or 
experience. The only qualification re- 
quired is willingness to give up all other 
business and accept the job as a member 
of the Federal Farm Board at a salary 
of $10,000 a year. This method of ap- 
pointing the board is calculated to pro- 
duce an administrative body of the wid- 
est possible divergence of view and in- 
terest, and one which will be thoroughly 
inefficient and ineffective in action. If 
the manner of selecting the board itself 
did not insure this result, the further 
provisions provide such assurance. 

“Action of the board is taken by a 
majority vote, but an operating period 
in respect of any basic agricultural com- 
modity can only be declared if, in addi- 
tion to the majority of the members of 
the board, members representing Fed- 
eral Land Bank districts, which in the 
aggregate produced during the preced- 
ing crop year more than 50 per cent of 
the commodity, vote in favor thereof. 
Thus the members of the board repre- 
senting districts producing the bulk of 
a commodity hold a veto power over any 
action of the board as a whole. For 
example, two members from the land 
bank districts in which cotton is pro- 
duced could prevent an operating period 
in cotton; three districts could prevent 
an operating period in wheat; three dis- 
tricts, likewise, could prevent an operat- 
ing period in corn; and so on. 

“In order that the board may not lack 
for adequate advice in exercising its 
functions, it is required to name a com- 
modity advisory council for each of the 
five commodities specifically named in 
the bill, consisting of seven members 
each, selected from nominations made 
by farm organizations and co-operatives. 
These advisory councils meet at least 
twice a year at the expense of the gov- 
ernment to advise the board how it shall 
proceed. 

“The similarity of the form of organi- 
zation provided, with the economic so- 
viets of Russia, including the relation- 
ship of these economic soviets to the 
political organization of the government, 
is striking. 

“The commodities covered by the bill 
are cotton, wheat, corn, rice and swine, 
which are designated as ‘basic agricul- 
tural commodities.’ Thus the board is 
empowered to influence production, mar- 
keting and the prices of commodities 
having an annual value at the farm of 
approximately $6,000,000,000. The pow- 
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Experiences in National Advertising by Trade Associations 
Whose -Plembers Sell Competitively 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
CANNERS 


cis organization—comprising 10 canners of Hawaiian pineapple—became 

a national advertiser on an extensive scale in 1921. Advertising has con- 
tinued since that time without a break. 

Since the 1922-23 season, the consumer advertising has been confined ex- 
clusively to national women’s magazines and to recipe books distributed upon 
request. Approximately 85 per cent of the appropriation has been expended 
in this way. The balance of it has been used for broadsides, trade paper 
advertising, free display material, bulletins, etc., and for special advertising 
to bakers, confectioners, hotels, restaurants, clubs, hospitals and other quan- 
tity buyers. 

The advertising during the first two years was devoted exclusively to 
crushed Hawaiian pineapple, and the results of this effort are well known to 
every one concerned in food distribution. 

From a little known and practically uncalled for product, crushed Hawaiian 
pineapple quickly began to rival in demand the already popular sliced. Six 
months after the 1922-23 campaign was launched, this change in consumer at- 
titude began to be evidenced. By the end of the 1922-23 season it was com- 
mon knowledge that crushed Hawaiian pineapple had definitely “arrived.” 

This accomplishment is reflected in the fact that the advertising policy 
was changed, and sliced Hawaiian pineapple also began to be featured. 


given recipes, and in other ways endeavored to make people “Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Hungry.” 

This advertising has undoubtedly had a considerable part in maintaining 
canned Hawaiian pineapple in its place as one of the most popular canned 
fruits and in providing a ready market for the increasing pack. It is uni- 
versally conceded in food circles that the Hawaiian pineapple canners 
have done a real co-operative advertising job. 


AUTOMOTIVE WOOD WHEEL MANUFACTURERS 


HE manufacturers of wooden automobile wheels for a time felt the com- 

petition of the metal wheels keenly. Particularly was this true because 
leading manufacturers of metal wheels advertised their products extensively 
and also because metal wheels themselves had a considerable amount of ad- 
vertising value. 

In 1918 this association was perfected and an advertising campaign was 
carried through four years with gradual lessening intensity. 

The primary purpose of this campaign was achieved; that is, wooden 
wheels replaced wire wheels to a very great extent, and the total percentage of 
metal wheels furnished as standard or optional equipment on passenger cars 
was markedly reduced, thus greatly benefiting the wooden wheel makers. The 
manufacturers then discontinued, because “the fight was over.” 

Their advertising, while it lasted, ran from $40,000 to $100,000 a year; 
80 per cent of the wooden wheels manufactured were made by members of 


apple advertising. 





Since that time the advertising has been general canned Hawaiian pine- 
It has explained the relation between crushed and sliced 
Hawaiian pineapple; has explained the uses for which each is suited; has 


the association. 
roughly in proportion to output. 
The association is now dissolved. 


(Reprinted by permission of the Periodical Publishers’ Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.) 


The publicity fund was raised by voluntary contributions 











ers ultimately conferred on the board 
by the bill are greater and more indefi- 
nite than those conferred by any similar 
bill thus far, and are probably greater 
and subject to less restraint upon ar- 
bitrary exercise than those enjoyed by 
any board under the federal government. 

“The board may declare an operat- 
ing period in any of the commodities 
indicated, subject to the veto above 
mentioned, and subject also to the ap- 
proval of the advisory council and the 
approval of a ‘substantial’ number of 
farm organizations or co-operatives rep- 
resenting the commodity. Assuming 
that these difficult and time consuming 
preliminaries have been complied with, 
and the necessary approval secured and 
an operating period declared in any 
commodity, the board is clothed with 
large and indefinite and more or less 
arbitrary powers. It may determine the 
amount of the equalization fee to be as- 
sessed in respect of any ‘basic agricul- 
tural commodity,’ without any limita- 
tion whatever. The fee may be assessed 
in respect of the commodities in units of 
bushels, pounds, or dollars. The board 
not only determines what the fee shall 
be, but determines by whom it shall be 
paid, and may require its payment upon 
the transportation, processing (milling 
or ginning), or sale of the commodity. 

“The board may require any person 
engaged in the transportation, process- 
ing, or acquisition by sale of the basic 
agricultural commodities to collect the 
equalization fee as directed by the board 
and make such person (which includes 
corporations and associations) respon- 
sible for the payment of the fee if he 
fails to collect it. Obviously the por- 
tion of the crop upon which the fee 
would be assessed and the persons re- 
sponsible for payment would be differ- 
ent, depending upon whether the fee 
were collected by the transportation 
company, the processor, or the buyer in 
general. The bill, therefore, not only 
authorizes the board to determine the 
amount of this tax, but also who shall 
be responsible for payment in the first 
instance, and the portion of the crop 
against which it is assessed. 

“The bill attempts to get around the 
objection to the equalization fee as a 
tax by providing that the equalization 
fee shall be paid as a regulation of com- 
merce. The framers of the bill evident- 
ly overlooked the fact that if the bill 
constitutes a regulation of commerce it 
can only apply to interstate commerce, 
and the bill itself does not make any 
effort to restrict its application to inter- 
state commerce. In any event, the only 
power which the government has to re- 


quire any person to contribute money or 
property to the government without com- 
pensation is the power of taxation, and 
the application of this equalization fee, 
however it may be softened in language, 
is in fact a tax, subject to all of the 
rules and limitations which surround the 
imposition of a tax by Congress. Assum- 
ing that Congress itself might have the 
power to levy a specific tax for the pur- 
pose of this bill, it is at least open to 
serious doubt as to whether Congress 
can delegate the power to impose such a 
tax, indefinite in amount and _ indefinite 
as to the persons to be taxed, to a board 
appointed by the executive branch of 
the government. 

“The bill authorizes the board to pay 
the losses, costs, and charges (indefinite 
and unlimited in amount) of co-opera- 
tives, or other agencies, ‘arising out of 
the purchase, storage, or sale or other 
disposition of such commodity.’ The bill 
does not specify the manner in which or 
the purposes for which these losses may 
be incurred, nor does it introduce any 
limitation of the liability to which the 
board may subject itself as a consequence 
of contract to pay losses, costs, or 
charges. 


“The tariff theory is completely aban- 
doned in the bill. 

“The bill does not solve the farm sur- 
plus problem. What it really does is to 
pass the buck of farm relief up to a 
cumbersome and inefficiently organized 
board, hampered by an unwieldy and 
time consuming administrative proce- 
dure, limited by an internal and an ex- 
ternal veto power, and embarrassed by 
five meddlesome official advisory coun- 
cils, but ultimately clothed with the 
most unlimited and certainly the most 
indefinite and arbitrary powers ever 
conferred upon an executive commission, 
apparently in the hope that this board 
will be able to make ‘something turn up.’ 

“Most observers believe there are votes 
enough in both houses to pass a farm 
relief bill. These observers, for the most 
part, also agree that there are probably 
not enough votes in the House, at least, 
to pass the McNary-Fulmer bill. The 
probabilities are that the situation will 
jockey itself along, the usual delays and 
obstacles of a short session will be inter- 
posed, and the end of the short session 
will come before the bill shall have re- 
ceived the necessary approval of both 
branches of Congress.” 








A Federation Service for Determining 
Moisture Content of Flour 


By Sydney Anderson 
From a Bulletin to Members of the Millers’ National Federation 


T is apparent that the methods used 

in the various mill and commercial 

laboratories for determining the chem- 
ical and physical factors of flour are by 
no means uniform. The results obtained 
by these methods, therefore, are neither 
accurate, uniform, nor comparative. 
There is no good reason for this condi- 
tion, since the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture has in 
collaboration with the Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists devised 
methods, by no means intricate or diffi- 
cult, which if carefully adhered to will 
give accurate (i. e., comparative and uni- 
form) results. 

Uniform methods, and therefore uni- 
form and comparative results, are desir- 
able: first, in order that a mill may know 
that the method used by it produces the 
same results as would be obtained by a 
regulatory official using official methods; 
second, in order that a series of data 
may be constructed upon a comparative 
basis having evidentiary standing in reg- 


ulatory and administrative proceedings ; 
third, in order to build up a series of 
comparative data which will furnish the 
foundation for an intelligent study and 
comparison of wheat and its products. 
The Millers’ National Federation 
wishes to be a leader in the furnishing 
of this service to its members, and in 
bringing about the recognition of and 
adherence to existing and officially recog- 
nized methods which, though grantedly 
lacking perfection, will furnish the means 
of securing accurate results and com- 
parative data. The recently promulgated 
moisture standard and its determination 
form an excellent starting point, and 
provisions have been made in the lab- 
oratory of the Federation’s technical ad- 
viser to furnish check service for the 
moisture factor as ascertained by indi- 
vidual mills. It is hoped that this serv- 
ice may be extended in the future to 
other factors, such as ash, protein, etc. 
For the present, however, the Federation 
has made the necessary additions to the 


otherwise well-equipped laboratory of 
Dr. Werner to ascertain moisture in flour 
either by the umpire or the routine meth- 
od. Members of the Federation are 
urged to avail themselves of this service, 
and in doing so are asked to comply with 
the following procedure: 

Not less than 8 oz flour obtained di- 
rectly from the packer should be placed 
at once in a hermetically sealed con- 
tainer, such as a Mason jar, but prefer- 
ably a soldered tin can, and sent direct 
to the office of Dr. E. E. Werner, tech- 
nical adviser of the Federation, 6625 Del- 
mar Avenue, St. Louis. The moisture 
factor of the flour should be ascertained 
at the mill from a sample of the same 
flour taken at the same time, and the 
covering letter or a label on the con- 
tainer should state moisture found and 
method used. 

It is earnestly hoped that many if not 
all members of the Federation will avail 
themselves of this control service. They 
will receive prompt advice of the find- 
ings as compared to their own, and in 
addition thereto the data so becoming 
available will become valuable in direct 
relation to their number. For this pur- 
pose it might be most useful if the sam- 
ples, aside from moisture content, also 
bear descriptive designation of their 
grade, such as straight, standard patent, 
short patent, clear, ete. 





SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS 
AID FAMILIES OF DROWNED 


BurraLto, N. Y.—Immediate relief 
work is under way by Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., for the families of the 
men drowned when the company’s boat, 
Linseed King, capsized in the Hudson 
River on Dec. 20. 

Howard Kellogg, president of the 
company, said last week that H. J. Ald- 
rich, director of the welfare department, 
had been sent to New York to supervise 
relief of the “unfortunate families of 
those who were lost, and also those suf- 
fering from exposure in this deplorable, 
but apparently unavoidable, accident.” 

The boat was raised in the presence 
of representatives of the district attor- 
ney and naval engineers and surveyors 
on Dec. 22, Mr. Kellogg said, and it was 
their opinion that it was exceptionally 
well built and in first class condition. 





EXPORTS THROUGH BOSPORUS 
Wasninoton, D, C.—The Department 
of Agriculture reports that exports of 
wheat from Russia through the Bosporus 
from Aug. 1 to Dec. 17 were 18,900,000 
bus, compared with about 12,000,000 last 
year. 
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SENATE GROUP BEGINS 
BREAD INVESTIGATION 


Otis B. Johnson, Secretary of Federal Trade 
Commission, First Witness Called 
—Recess Is Taken 


Wasutxoron, D. C.—The first witness 
called by the subcommittee of the Senate 
judiciary committee, conducting the so- 
called “baking trust” and general bread 
control investigation, which got under 
way on Dec. 22, was Otis B. Johnson, 
secretary of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

Thomas J. Walsh, senator from Mon- 
tana, chairman, began the examination 
with a request for an explanation of the 
secrecy the commission had maintained 
for eight months regarding the so-called 
“trust.” The senator asked why there 
was no publicity when the complaint 
against the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion was issued in March, 1925. 

“The rules of the commission at that 
time had been revised and stipulated no 
publicity until a respondent had filed an 
answer,” Mr. Johnson said. “A majority 
of the commission held that injury might 
be done in some cases where the com- 
plaints later might be dismissed.” 

“Did the commission ever make public 
that complaint?” asked Senator Walsh. 

“The commission didn’t,” Mr. Johnson 
answered, “but it was given out by com- 
missioners Thompson and Nugent.” 

Mr. Johnson added that recently the 
commission had again modified its rules 
by returning to the old-practice of mak- 
ing complaints public when they are filed. 
Commissioner William E. Humphrey, 
who was present at the hearing, informed 
Senator Walsh, when Mr. Johnson could 
not give the date of the change, that it 
occurred about the middle of October. 


COMPLAINT NEVER ANSWERED 


Senator Walsh brought out that the 
Continental company had never filed an 
answer to the first complaint, and that 
it got several extensions of time, running 
from March to December. 

“Did the commission give any of these 
extensions of its own volition?” inquired 
Senator Walsh, when informed that the 
complaint was not answered within the 
customary 30-day period. 

“I think it did,’ Mr. Johnson answered, 

Mr. Johnson testified that during the 
summer of 1925 George G. Barber, chair- 
man of the board of the Continental 
company, came before the board of re- 
view and on June 12 the latter reported 
that the bread merger was in violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

“I assume that was a private hearing, 
since there had been no publicity about 
the complaint,” suggested Senator Walsh. 

Mr. Johnson replied that it was not a 
public hearing, explaining that there 
were present the members of the board 
of review, a member of the legal staff 
of the commission and Mr. Barber, who 
was accompanied by L. S. Kafer, New 
York. 

CONCLUSION I8 GIVEN 


The conclusion reached by this board, 
he said, was that the bread merger ac- 
quired power that led to the control of 
output and prices in more than 70 cities 
of the country and that its object, if not 
already accomplished, was to drive the 
small baker out of business and bring 
about a monopoly in the production of 
bread and related products. The board 
held, Mr. Johnson added, that only the 
commission of an “overt act” was neces- 
sary to accomplish an actual monopoly 
and that the complaint should not be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Johnson said that the complaint 
originally was filed against both the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation and _ the 
United Bakeries Corporation, but, in 
connection with an opinion of the com- 
mission’s legal staff, it was amended a 
few days later and directed only against 
the former. 

The committee was in session only on 
Dec. 22, taking a recess until after the 
holidays. 

Treopore M, KNapren. 





A NOTABLE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 
At the sixteenth annual assembly of 
employees of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., on Dec, 24, there was a 
special Christmas program, and Jacob 
indleberger, president of the company, 
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was in charge of a ceremony in which 
honor was paid to 10-year service men. 

A very attractive program was print- 
ed. It contained a message from Mr. 
Kindleberger, reading: “His Star in the 
East. Ever since that memorable night 
nearly 2,000 years ago, we humans have 
followed the Star in the East. Millions 
have reverently worshiped the Man of 
Galilee, the carpenter’s earthly son, as 
the Son of the Living God, while other 
millions, unable to accept the idea-of a 
miraculous birth, have hailed Him as the 
finest example of manhood and the great- 
est teacher and exemplifier of high ideals 
and lofty morals that the world has ever 
known. 

“Christmas Day (Christ Day) brings 
to the world once in every year more of 
joy, of gladness and of expressed love 
than all of the rest of the days com- 
bined. Should those ‘in authority ever 
attempt to blot this day from the calen- 
dar of days, Jews and Gentiles, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, white men 
and black men of every creed and na- 
tionality, would join hands and resist 
that which, if successful, would rob the 
world of the one day of days when the 
hearts of men are warmed by love, a 
day when hate, enmity and ill will are 
at least temporarily forgotten. 

“I would, as would you, that it were 
possible for all of us to carry with us 
through all the days of the year more 
of that spirit of thoughtful regard, more 
of the love and tenderness that fill our 
hearts on Christmas Days; but the men 
of earth climb slowly. We are glad, 
however, that once more we have an op- 
portunity to search our heart and find 
that it responds to that sentiment which 
is old but ever new, ‘Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.’” 





CINCINNATI FLOUR CLUB 
IS FORMALLY ORGANIZED 


Torepo, Onto—At a meeting, held 
Dec. 17 at the Elks Club, the Cincinnati 
Flour Club was formally organized. It 
has for its object the promotion of the 
welfare of the flour distributing trades. 
Officers are: Allan W. Baehr, of Baehr 
& Co., brokers, president; C. B. Nieman, 
of Nieman & Nieman, brokers, vice pres- 
ident; H. H. Wurtz, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., secretary; Ralph Groff, 
of C. C. Groff & Co., flour jobbers, treas- 
urer. A committee has been appointed 
to draft a constitution and bylaws. The 
club starts with 23 members. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Dr. G. C. Haas, 
United States agricultural commissioner, 
Berlin, has reported that grain procur- 
ing in Russia from July 1 to Dec. 1 was 
estimated at 6,410,000 short tons, com- 


pared with 5,058,000 in 1925, an increase 
of 26.7 per cent. The condition of win- 
ter crops is reported as generally satis- 
factory in December, with a cover of 
snow, except in southern Ukraine, north- 
ern Caucasia, and the southern central 
fertile regions where precipitation oc- 
curred. 





WILL DISCUSS JAPANESE TRADE 

DeForest A. Spencer, who has recently 
been appointed United States assistant 
trade commissioner at Tokyo, Japan, 
will be in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Jan. 
3-4. The district manager of the Min- 
neapolis branch of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, has stated 
that he will be glad to arrange appoint- 
ments for manufacturers who are inter- 
ested in meeting Mr. Spencer in order to 
discuss ways and means of increasing 
their Japanese trade. 





1926 DECLARED UNUSUALLY 
GOOD FOR WICHITA MILLS 


Wicuita, Kansas. — Business with 
Wichita mills has been unusually good 
during 1926. This is particularly due to 
the fact that there was a large crop of 
high grade wheat raised in the South- 
west this year, with a light crop of 
spring wheat in other sections of the 
country. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the year in Wichita mills is the move- 
ment to increase wheat storage capacity. 
Two concerns, the Red Star Milling Co. 
and the Wichita Flour Mills Co., are 
doubling their capacity. One reason for 
this is the changed method of wheat 
harvest. A large portion of it is done 
with combines now, and the wheat 
dumped on the market in large volume 
at an earlier date than formerly. Mill- 
ers here are urging the farmers to in- 
crease the farm storage capacity as 
much as possible to help avoid market- 
ing difficulties. Another reason is the 
desire to avoid out-of-line transit which 
has often worked to the disadvantage of 
Wichita millers. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS MILLERS 
PLAN ST. LOUIS MEETING 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The headquarters of 
the Missouri Athletic Association have 
been selected as the meeting place of the 
semiannual convention of the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association, to be held in 
St. Louis, Jan. 19. The eradication of 
garlic, the use of Illinois soft wheat 
flour, a clearing house for salesmen, and 
the proposed changes in the grain grade 
rules, will be among the subjects con- 
sidered. 








Hard Wheat Flours Declared to Have Great 
Baking Strength This Year 


RECENT bulletin of the Mid-West 
Laboratories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
contains a report of its experience 


in analyzing hard wheat flours on this ‘ 


crop, which may be of interest to the 
trade. The bulletin says: 

It has been many years since there has 
been such an abundance of glutinous 
hard wheat flours as there appears to 
be this year. This applies to both hard 
winter and spring wheat. High protein 
content and high gluten content is the 
rule rather than the exception, and be- 
cause of slight premiums on high protein 
wheat this season you are likely to get 
more protein than you contract for. This 
has resulted in unusually high average 
absorption and baking strength in hard 
wheat flour. The gluten is of high qual- 
ity, and flours that will not yield a loaf 
of very good volume are unusual. Many 
years 11 per cent gluten hard wheat 
flour was the rule. This year 11.5 per 
cent seems to be about the minimum, 
with 12 per cent about the average and 
13 per cent not uncommon, 

Occasionally a sample is found that 
seems to be lacking in fermentive prop- 
erties; that is, it does not support a 
lively enough fermentation to attain good 


oven spring. Such examples, however, 
are the exception, and probably the re- 
sult of occasional local variations in the 
wheat. The peculiar thing about many 
such samples is that they contain plenty 
of gluten of high quality, and often work 
out well when blended with other flours 
or when given special treatment to in- 
crease fermentive or diastatic activity of 
the dough. 

However, the most common cause of 
trouble with these strong flours results 
from the fact that they require a longer 
fermentation period than do less gluti- 
nous flours, and if they are not given 
sufficient fermentation, they yield a loaf 
that is deficient in volume and thus ap- 
pear to be weak. When this happens 
with a glutinous flour, the chances are, 
all that is needed is a lengthened fer- 
mentation period, or if this is not prac- 
tical, the amount of yeast used may be 
increased, with the desired result. 

Millers having complaints of this kind 
should impress on the bakers that they 
are. selling a very “strong” flour, and 
that the increased absorption will more 
than pay for a little extra yeast or the 
trouble involved in lengthening out the 
fermentation time. 
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BAKERY STOCKHOLDERS’ 
SUIT MAY BE SETTLED 


William Deininger Is Expected to Resume 
Connections With General Baking Corpo- 
ration When Agreement Is Effective 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Final details have 
been arranged for settlement of the suit 
brought by William Deininger and a 
stockholders’ committee against William 
B. Ward and the General Baking Corpo- 
ration, according to local financial news- 
papers, although no confirmation can be 
secured. 

It is understood that this settlement 
will provide that the General Baking 
Corporation will receive 20,000 shares of 
its class A stock to be used as a reserve 
for an employees’ pension fund. Mr. 
Deininger, who was formerly head of the 
old General Baking Co., is expected to 
resume connections with the corporation. 

An equity petition was filed at Balti- 
more on Sept. 16 on behalf of the minor- 
ity stockholders of the General Baking 
Corporation asking that they be allowed 
to use the corporation’s name to sue Wil- 
liam B. Ward, Paul H. Helms and the 
Ward Securities Corporation for the en- 
forcement of liability as subscribers of 
stock subscriptions. It was charged that 
in October, 1925, Mr. Ward and Mr. 
Helm each subscribed $5,000,000, and the 
Ward Securities Corporation subscribed 
$20,000,000, and that without authority 
these were “canceled” on Dec. 3 of that 
year. It was held that they withdrew 
when it seemed likely that $6,500,000 
would be lost. 

The action was brought in the names 
of Harry B. Leary, John U. Weber, 
Louis J. Kolb, William Deininger and 
Gustav Lay. 

The petition alleged that although ap- 
proved by the board of directors the can- 
cellation was illegal under the laws of 
Maryland, since it was unauthorized by 
the stockholders. 

On March 20, it was asserted, the com- 
plainants demanded of the board of di- 
rectors of the General Baking Corpora- 
tion that steps be taken to enforce the 
complainants’ rights, but the directors 
refused to do so. 





USE OF CODE MESSAGE 
IS FOUND HAZARDOUS 


New York, N. Y.—The flour trade at 
large will be interested in a position tak- 
en by one of the principal telegraph 
companies recently in the case of a non- 
delivered message. The company, in a 
letter to the claimant, holds that it is not 
responsible for the nondelivery of any 
message which is written in code. About 
80 per cent or more of the flour trade 
messages are so written, and as the send- 
ers thereof during the past 25 years have 
been under the impression that they 
would have a perfect legal recourse on 
the telegraph company in case of non- 
delivery, they will: be surprised in learn- 
ing of their mistake. 

In an effort to get the company’s side 
of the question, a letter of inquiry was 
forwarded, in reply to which the follow- 
ing was received: 

“For your information I am_ inclos- 
ing one of the sending blanks of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. showing 
the conditions under which it accepts 
messages. These conditions, which are 
legally valid and enforceable, clearly 
state that the telegraph company will 
not be liable ‘for errors in cipher or ob- 
scure messages. This is nothing new, 
but has always been a condition of the 
telegraph service, and since it is clearly 
set forth on our blanks I am constrained 
to think must therefore be well known to 
the senders of messages, although ap- 
parently overlooked by the party men- 
tioned in filing his claim.” 

This somewhat begs the question, be- 
cause an analysis shows that the com- 
pany disavows liability “for errors in 
cipher or obscure messages,” when the 
particular case in point is one wherein 
the company denies liability for non- 
delivery of a message simply because it 
is written in code. 

The following rule, taken from among 
those printed on the back of the com- 
pany’s telegraph blanks, states clearly 
on what grounds the company is and is 




















no 
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not liable, but there is no statement to 
the effect that it is not liable for the 
nondelivery of a message simply because 
it is written in code or cipher: 

“The company shall not be liable for 
mistakes or delays in the transmission 
or delivery, or for nondelivery of any 
message received for transmission at the 
unrepeated-message rate beyond the 
sum of $500; nor for mistakes or de- 
lays in the transmission or delivery, or 
for nondelivery, of any message received 
for transmission at the repeated-message 
rate beyond the sum of $5,000, unless 
specially valued; nor in any case for 
delays from unavoidable interruption in 
the working of its lines; nor for errors 
in cipher or obscure messages.” 

It is true that the limit of liability is 
fixed, but as the amount of damage 
claimed in the case in point is much less 
than the amount fixed by the company, 
there seems no clear reason why the 
claim should not be paid. 

This is an extremely important mat- 
ter. If the telegraph company is able 
legally to sustain its contention those in 
the flour trade who use codes are placed 
in a very dangerous position and should 
obtain a definite ruling from the tele- 
graph company, and if possible an _as- 
surance that they will be protected in 
the matter of lost or undelivered code 
messages. 

The board of managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange has taken the 
matter up, and that body’s statement is 
awaited with much interest by the many 
people in the trade who are vitally af- 
fected by the stand of the telegraph 
company. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





LARGE YEAST COMBINATION 
BEING PLANNED IN GERMANY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The foodstuffs 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce has been in- 
formed by William E. Nash, assistant 
United States trade commissioner, Ber- 
lin, that negotiations for the formation 
of a big German yeast combination are 
well under way. If formed, the com- 
bine is to consist of at least 12 large, in- 
dependent companies, with a capitaliza- 
tion of about $1,191,000. Berlin is like- 
ly to be the headquarters, since that city 
is already the home of the main office 
of the principal company interested in 
the merger. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for 1,600 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by Jan. 4. Bids are request- 
ed covering delivery free of all charges 
at Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 
per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or bar- 
rels of 196 lbs. Delivery must be made 
in time to connect with a New York or 
a New Orleans sailing arriving on the 
isthmus during the week ending Jan. 29. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name 
of the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part, or 
to increase by 10 per cent or decrease by 
20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent of the 
Panama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, 
New York. 





WATERMAN LABORATORY AT 
NEW ORLEANS IN OPERATION 


New Orteans, La.—The laboratory 
established at the new home of J. S. 
Waterman & Co., Inc., at 426 South Pe- 
ters Street, is supplying the baking trade 
in this territory with basic flavors and 
chemicals. The laboratory is on the sec- 
ond floor of the Waterman Building, and 
although it was allotted space when the 
firm moved to its new quarters in Oc- 
tober, it has been in operation only a 
few weeks, and its products were not in- 
troduced to the baking trade until re- 
cently. 

J. E. Leveque, a New Orleans chemist, 
is in charge of the laboratory. Mr. 
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Leveque was associated with Finley, 
Dicks & Co. for the past 30 years. The 
laboratory is under the supervision of 
H. L. Fischer, manager of the bakers’ 
supply department. 

The equipment includes a laboratory 
said to be complete in all details for 
this type of work. There is a battery 
of stills or percolators in which vanilla 
beans and other raw materials are pre- 
pared, so that the chemicals within them 
may be extracted. A baking powder 
mixer of 1,000 lbs capacity is included 
in the equipment. 





JOHN J. ESCH IS ELECTED 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMISSION 


John J. Esch, La Crosse, Wis., was 
elected chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Dec. 28, accord- 
ing to a United Press dispatch from 
Washington. He will take office on Jan. 
1, succeeding Joseph B. Eastman. Mr. 
Esch, who was co-author of the Esch- 
Cummins transportation bill, was a 
member of Congress from 1899 to 1921, 
being appointed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on March 22 of the 
latter year. 





AUSTRALIAN BREADSTUFFS SHIPPED 

Metsourne, Victoria, Nov. 30.—Lately 
no wheat has been shipped oversea from 
Australia, but exports of flour have con- 
tinued moderately strong. Last week 
Victoria dispatched 1,321 tons, New 


South Wales 944, South Australia 415, 
and Western Australia 200. Since Dec. 
1, 1925, Australia has shipped 49,542,974 
bus wheat and 405,633 tons flour, making 
a total equivalent to 69,013,358 bus 
wheat. 





COMMANDER-LARABEE NOTES 

New York, N. Y.—Dillon, Read & Co. 
announce that interim receipts for the 
issue of $2,000,000 Commander-Larabee 
Corporation 10-year 7 per cent secured 
sinking fund gold notes with stock pur- 
chase warrants are now exchangeable for 
definitive notes with stock purchase war- 
rants at the trust department of the 
American Trust Co., 135 Broadway, New 
York. 





Gulf Wheat Exports Heavy 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Nearly l1,- 
000,000 bus wheat were moved out of 
Galveston and Texas City destined to 
foreign countries last week. Three spe- 
cial steamships were ordered there for 
relief against congestion. It is expected 
that other steamers will load full cargoes 
of wheat before the end of December 
and that the movement of the month will 
total 3,000,000 bus. 





GRINDING WILL BE RESUMED 
InpDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Announcement 
was made Dec. 23 by W. L. Sparks, 
president of the Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., that operation of that 
plant would be resumed Jan. 1, after 
several months of inactivity. 











CLARENCE M. HARDENBERGH, manager of the Southwestern Milling 

Co., Inc., Kansas City, will next Tuesday be paid an unusual compliment 
by his unopposed election to presidency of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
Mr. Hardenbergh, prior to his appointment as manager of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co.’s Kansas City property in 1911, was connected with the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., of Minneapolis, having followed in the footsteps of 


his father, a pioneer Minneapolis millowner. 


In the 15 years of his adminis- 


tration of the Kansas City company he has been responsible for an increase 
from 2,000 bbls to 6,000- per day in the capacity of the company’s mills, and 
established it as one of the outstanding milling successes of the southwestern 


milling field. 
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BUFFALO MILLS EXPECT 
STEADY OPERATING YEAR 


Burrato, N. Y.—In the current num- 
ber of the Live Wire, a local publication, 
C. H. Cochran, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., reviews the milling situation. He 
says, among other things: 

“While no new mills have figured in 
the production of the past year, it is 
significant that new milling enterprises 
have decided to enter the local field and 
will become factors of importance in the 
not distant future. The Standard Mill- 
ing Co. has announced the concentration 
of its milling operations in a large new 
plant at Buffalo to take the place of its 
present mill in New York and present 
leased plant at Buffalo. The Interna- 
tional Milling Co., with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, has purchased a site on the 
Buffalo River, and is expected to have 
a mill grinding on. the next crop, and 
finally, the Commander-Larabee Corpo- 
ration has taken over the plant formerly 
operated by the J. A. Walter Milling 
Co. These new developments will in- 
crease Buffalo’s present daily capacity 
of about 38,000 bbls by possibly as much 
as 30 per cent. 

“It should be noted that the growth of 
milling in Buffalo is not indicative of 
expansion of the industry as a whole, 
but simply represents transfer from idle 
capacity elsewhere, because the industry 
is facing difficult conditions, due to the 
changing habits of the people, concen- 
trated buying and shifting in production 
areas. 

“Buffalo mills reasonably expect fairly 
steady operation during the coming year, 
with such increased production as is 
procured by new mills that may be run- 
ning. However, the balance of costs and 
operating advantages is very delicate, 
and the continued growth and prosperity 
of our flour milling industry depends 
not only upon the factor of adequate 
wheat crops, and upon the maintenance 
of low lake freights, which involves prob- 
lems of navigation and harbor develop- 
ment, but also upon finding of adequate 
markets for the increasing production of 
mills’ important byproduct, namely, 
wheat feeds.” 





SWEDEN OFFERS EXCELLENT 
AMERICAN GOODS MARKET 


Burra.o, N. Y.—Sweden offers an ex- 
cellent market for American products, 
T. O. Klath, of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, said recently in 
an address before the Buffalo Foreign 
Trade Club. Although her population 
is only slightly in excess of 6,000,000, it 
has high standards of living and its in- 
dividual purchasing power is _ unsur- 
passed in Europe. Mr. Klath said that 
Sweden was the first country in Europe 
to resume the gold standard after the 
war. It overcame most of its deflation 
difficulties successfully and quickly, and 
is now on a sound economic and finan- 
cial basis. Most of its industries are 
steadily increasing their earning power, 
and present indications point to a gen- 
eral continuance of this movement, al- 
though several lines are affected inti- 
mately by developments in other Euro- 
pean countries. 





CINCINNATI GRAIN AND HAY 
EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—A. M. Braun has 
been elected president of the Cincinnati 
Grain and Hay Exchange for his third 
term, being the first man to be accorded 
that honor. Other officers are Robert 
L. Early, Jr., first vice president; F. B. 
Edmands, second vice president; Elmer 
H. Heile, secretary of the board of di- 
rectors; Ralph H. Brown, treasurer; D. 
J. Schuh, executive secretary. 





SAMPLES TO BE TAXED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Free samples of 
all merchandise, including flour prod- 
ucts, feeds, etc., must now pay a duty 
to agents of the Chinese maritime cus- 
toms, according to a recent ruling. If 
the nominal value is but 2c per sample, 
the duty is required. Even sacks, bags, 
and tin or glass containers are separate- 
ly levied upon. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


There is no change in the flour mar- 
ket. New bookings last week were ex- 
ceedingly small,and thus far in the cur- 
rent week there has been no improve- 
ment. 

The impression prevails that the small- 
er bakers throughout the country are 
feeling more and more the competition 
of the larger plants, and of the chain 
stores. Apparently, they are not doing 
the business they formerly did. Their 
flour stocks are lasting longer than an- 
ticipated. On some contracts that ought 
to have been completed a month or more 
ago, mills are still awaiting directions. 
Under the circumstances, they are not 
forcing deliveries, in the hope that condi- 
tions will improve after the turn of the 
year. 

While the large bakers have not been 
buying much flour lately, they do evince 
an interest in the market. Their de- 
sire is to be kept posted-daily. In con- 
sequence, millers look for rather good 
buying in January. 

Clears have been moving very slowly 
of late. Mills have plenty of orders on 
hand, but directions are not coming in as 
they should, and occasionally they are 
forced to shade their quotations in an 
endeavor to prevent accumulations of 
these grades. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 






Short patent, 98-Ib Dec. 28 Year ago 
COLTON oo cee eee ee  $7.90@8,10 $9.80@10.15 
Standard patent .... 7.50@7.70 9.556@ 9.75 
Second patent 7.30@7.40 9.30@ 9.55 
Fancy clear, jute* 7.00@7.10 8.20@ 8.60 
First clear, jute* 6.20@6.45 7.30@ 7.76 
Second clear, jute*.. 4.75@5.25 4.40@ 6.00 
Whole wheat .. . 6.75 6.5 8.25@ 8.50 
Graham, standard - 6.55@6.65 8.16@ 8.25 


*140-lb jutes 
SEMOLIN AS 

The advance in price has frightened 
semolina buyers out of the market. It is 
reported that a good many macaroni 
manufacturers are using Kansas granu- 
lar flours temporarily, because of their 
relatively cheaper price. Semolinas are 
unusually high, due to the premiums 
commanded by amber durum milling 
wheat. No. 2 semolina is firm at 54@ 
5c Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; stand- 
ard, 4%,@5c; No. 3 semolina and durum 
fancy patent, 442.@4%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 25, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 47,983 
bbls durum products, compared with 54,- 
898 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 164% were in operation Dec. 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.'s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), BE, 
Fr, G and rye mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 








Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 19-26 ...... 29,3 173,769 33 
Previous week 214,759 40 
wee DOS caccsoe 622,000 181,384 36 
Two years ago... 559,800 1 479 22 
Three years ago. 561,100 1 14 31 
Four years ago.. 661,100 214,850 a8 
Five years ago... 546,000 202,160 37 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 520 bbls last week, 1,111 
in the previous week, 1,600 a year ago, 
and 2,057 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 


South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 19-25 299,940 116,640 39 
Previous week 401,040 180,882 45 
Year ago , 424,890 173,367 41 
Two years ago... 424,890 181,157 43 
Three years ago. 365,940 166,612 46 
Four years ago.. 370,140 165,915 45 
Five years ago.. 21,890 135,610 32 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -—Output— -—Exports— 


ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Nov. 27 62 69,440 231,415 280,671 1,536 1,381 
Dec. 4 62 69,290 241,983 283,841 43,825 767 
Dec. 11 56 64,590 184,989 2 973 4,288 575 
Dec 18 55 66,840 180,882 230,950 2,208 1,887 
Dec. 26 46 49,990 116,640 131,233 836 ee 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 25, 1926, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


r—Output— -~Exports— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis ... 4,169 4,918 46 32 
St. POM cocces 206 200 ; ewe 
Duluth-Superior 372 443 ee2 

Outside ....... 3,758 4,701 67 37 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 


The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., lin- 
seed crushers, Minneapolis, and subsidi- 
aries, report for the quarter ended Nov. 
30, net profit of $347,627 after deprecia- 
tion, federal taxes, etc., equivalent, after 
allowing for dividend requirements on 7 
per cent preferred stock, to $1.36 a share 
earned on outstanding 200,000 no par 
shares of common stock, ‘This compares 
with $395,274, or $1.55 a share, in the 
same period of 1925. 

T. O. MARTIN PROMOTED 

T. O. Martin, Minneapolis, is receiving 
congratulations from his many friends 
on his promotion as general passenger 
and freight agent, in the Ninth Federal 
Reserve district, for the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. Mr. Martin for 
many years has been the northwestern 
freight agent for the company, and, as 
such, is well known to exporting millers. 
His well-earned promotion reflects the 
confidence shown in him by his superiors, 


DURUM MILLING CORPORATION 


The Durum Milling Corporation, St. 
Paul, has been organized to operate the 
mill at Rush City, Minn. John F. Dief- 
enbach, of St. Paul, is president, Frank 
R. Prina, of New York City, vice presi- 
dent, and E, W. Pettibone, of St. Paul, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Pettibone is 
connected with the Federal Central Trust 
Co. The mill, which has a capacity of 
600 bbls, is being overhauled and the 
capacity reduced to about 400 bbls. Op- 
erations will probably start by Feb. 1. 


NOTES 


Only 260,000 bus wheat have been de- 
livered on December contracts in Minne- 
apolis. 

Chester Clarkson, of the Clarkson 
Flour Co., Chicago, spent Christmas with 
his mother in Minneapolis. 

Guy W. Everett, Minneapolis miller, 
who is now in Europe, spent Christmas, 
with his family, at Nice, France. 

Harry McCarthy, formerly a member 
of McCarthy Bros. Co., grain, Minneap- 
olis, but now of Miami Beach, Fla., was 
last week elected a member of the Miami 
Beach city council. 

Negotiations are pending looking to- 
ward the purchase of the Hormel mill, 
Austin, Minn. It is understood, if the 
deal goes through, that the new owner 


will convert the plant into a semolina 
mill. 

Douglas Anderson, who has been made 
retail sales manager of the Detroit, 
Mich., office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is in Minneapolis this week, pre- 
paring to move to Detroit. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, president 
of the United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association, was in Minneapolis last 
week visiting the feed trade. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Mill operations were a little steadier 
and the volume produced last week was 
larger, but new business showed no im- 
provement. Current buying comes from 
small users who pursue hand-to-mouth 
methods. Good export demand prevails 
for second clear. Mills are sold up on 
it and could have worked more if they 
had had it. Mills advanced asking prices 
on patent 15c, due to higher wheat. 
Durum buyers remain inactive, except 
in the case of some one running low. 
Most buyers filled up earlier, and will 
not come in again until after Jan. 1. 
Price advances were not followed. 
Quotations, Dec. 24, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
1926 1925 
$7.80@8.05 $9.65 @9.85 
7.45@7.80 9.40@9.50 
6.95@7.20 7.75 @8.00 
5.90@6.15 6.75@7.00 


First patent 
Second patent 
First clear, jute 
Second clear, jute 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec 19-25 18,020 49 
Previous week 12,705 34 
Year ago ° . yi amlare ‘a 525 20 
Two years ago ....... - 9,240 27 


* * 

H. G. Spencer, vice president of the 
Consolidated Elevator Co., has returned 
home from New York. 

F. G. Carison. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills are operating at about half ca- 
pacity. Buyers are not interested in in- 
creasing stocks just prior to the yearly 
inventory period, and new business is 
dull. On Dec. 24 first patent was quoted 
at $7.85 bbl, standard patent $7.75, first 
clear $6.60, and second clear $4.10. 

Wacrer F. Barrran. 


~ WICHITA 


Demand for flour is unusually quiet, 
with only a few shipping directions com- 
ing in from those who wish to avoid 
carrying charges on unfilled contracts ex- 
piring at the end of the year. Export 
sales continue light. Only light orders 
are being booked from Germany and 
Holland, with an occasional one from 
the West Indies. Sales are being made 
at approximately 50 per cent of capacity, 
and mills are running at 75 per cent. 
Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, 
Dec. 24: short patent, $8 bbl; straight, 
$7.5u; clears, $6.75. 

NOTES 

Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri River 
millers will meet here the second week in 
January. 

There has been a large increase in 
acreage of wheat sown in the Southwest 
this year, much of it being done quite 
late. 

The Board of Trade ceased operations 
on the afternoon of Dec. 23 long enough 
to have a Christmas party for members 
and employees. 





Pouring of concrete on the new wheat 
storage bins for the Red Star Milling 
Co, has been discontinued until spring. 
The foundations are in and the slabs 
poured. Work will be resumed early, 
so as to finish the bins in time for the 
1927 wheat crop. They will double the 
storage capacity. 

John E, Novak, export manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., returned from 
a two months’ trip through England, 
Scotland, Germany, Holland, France and 
Belgium last week, He found Germany 
returning to normal pre-war conditions, 
while in France there is little improve- 
ment, but believes that a large volume 
of business will be possible in Europe 
during 1927. 

E. W. Major, Florida branch man- 
ager, J. P. Clapp, Emporia, Kansas, 
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branch manager, and W. H. King, Des 
Moines salesman, for the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., were in Wichita last week. C. 
C. Matthews, auditor for the company, 
spent the week at the Enid, Okla., 
branch, and J. W. Wiese, sales manager, 
is enjoying the holidays in Kansas City. 


HUTCHINSON 


Business continued quiet last week, al- 
though some buying by bakers made it 
about the best week of this dull month. 
A few small sales of clears were made 
to the West Indies. Shipping directions 
improved. Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City: short patent $7.50@7.70 
bbl, straight $7.10@7.20, first clear $5.90 
@6.20. 

NOTES 

J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., is on a trip 
to Illinois and Indiana. 

C. C. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam Kell¥ Milling Co., still is confined to 
his home with a serious throat ailment. 

P. Walther, flour importer, Amster- 
dam, Holland, recently called on local 
mills. He may remain in the United 
States to study milling. 

William B. Burns, Los Angeles, has 
joined the sales force of the Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills Co. He is a son of R. L. 
Burns, vice president of the company. 

J. N. Lowry, sales representative of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. in In- 
diana, and George W. Lott, sales repre- 
sentative in Missouri, recently visited the 
offices here. Mr. Lott thinks of changing 
headquarters from Webb City to Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Millers from the Newton, Caldwell 
and Winfield plants of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. recently attended a meet- 
ing here when a flag was awarded the 
Hutchinson force for winning the mill 
efficiency contest. The award included 
an extra week’s pay for each employee. 


OKLAHOMA 

Flour business was light last week 
except for mixed car trade. Specifica- 
tions were slow. Virtually no exporting 
was done. In reviewing the season’s busi- 
ness, some millers reported they had the 
largest stock orders in July and August 
they have had for several years, and that 
that accounts in part for light new busi- 
ness lately. Few demands for cancella- 
tions had been made. Millers say that 
most dealer stocks are low, and that buy- 
ing should be resumed early in 1927. On 
Dec. 24 hard wheat short patent was 
quoted at $7.90@8 bbl, and soft at $8.10 
@8.20. 

* 7 

A consolidation in Oklahoma of the 
crop reporting services of the state and 
federal governments may be effected 
early in 1927, according to H. B. Cordell, 
who, on Jan, 10, will become president 
of the state board of agriculture. 


OKLAHOMA MILLERS’ LEAGUE 
HOLDS FINAL 1926 MEETING 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra—tThe _ last 
meeting of the year of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League was held in Oklahoma 
City on Dec. 18, with a majority of 
members in attendance. The program 
was informal, and consisted mainly of 
reviews of the year’s business. 

Early in 1927 another gathering will 
be held to plan for the annual meeting 
in the spring. 





NEW HARVEST QUEEN MILL 
IS OPENED AT PLAINVIEW 


Oxvtanoma Ciry, Oxita.—The new 500- 
bbl mill of the Harvest Queen Mill & 
Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas, costing 
about $200,000 and replacing the one 
burned a few months ago, was formally 
opened on Dec, 17. Over 300 who visit- 
ed the plant during the day were served 
hot biscuits, coffee and preserves. 





EDWARD KATZINGER CO. MAY 
BUILD PLANT IN MARYLAND 


Battrmore, Mp.—It is reported that 
the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, is 
preparing to build a $1,000,000 plant on 
the site purchased some time ago at 
Highlandtown, a suburb of Baltimore. 
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A LARGE CROP IN PROSPECT 

The new Kansas wheat acreage is 
placed at 11,962,000 acres by the official 
report of the state board of agriculture. 
This is 5 per cent more than last year, 
and is the largest acreage Kansas has 
seeded to wheat since the fall of 1921, 
when it totaled 12,284,000. The crop is 
entering the dormant winter period with 
a condition of 80 per cent of normal, 
compared with 84 last December, 76 in 
1924, 84 in 1923, and a 10-year average 
of 80. 

Preliminary estimate of acreage of 
winter wheat and the condition on Dec. 
1 in other important southwestern states: 

Nebraska, 3,569,000 and 88; Missouri, 
1,619,000 and 73; Oklahoma, 4,558,000 
and 82; Texas, 2,322,000 and 85; Colo- 
rado, 1,509,000 and 70. 

In Kansas, the increase in acreage is 
uniform throughout tne state. Some of 
the important wheat counties in the 
south central part have the largest acre- 
ages ever planted, while in eastern Kan- 
sas more wheat is sown than since the 
slump that followed war production. In 
the central and eastern sections, condi- 
tion is excellent; in some of the western 
counties moisture is deficient, and gen- 
eral growth and vitality are low. 

In the Southwest as a whole, the larger 
planting is just about sufficient to offset 
the lower condition, compared with the 
last crop. While it is too early to do 
more than record present conditions, the 
outlook indicates the probability of an- 
other plentiful supply: of hard winter 
wheat at next harvest. 


KANSAS CITY 


Christmas week brought to millers few 
sales and a sharp reduction in output. 
Many reports indicated new bookings of 
less than 25 per cent of capacity; some 
were not over 2 or 3 per cent. This low 
point was reached after several weeks of 
almost steadily diminishing demand. 

Bakers Not Active.—As the movement 
of prices was not sufficiently important 
to establish any definite trend, bakers 
still hold aloof from the market. A few 
cars went to this class of trade over a 
widely scattered territory, but the vol- 
ume was comparatively small. The large 
bakery buyers show very little interest. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—As with bakers, 
distributors have no incentive for buying, 
and generally are avoiding making new 
purchases until Jan. 1 has passed and 
inventories been taken, 

Export Trade Lifeless—Export trade 
is affected even more adversely by the 
holidays than domestic business. No 
sales of importance are being made to 
Europe, and only a few small lots are 
going to the West Indies. Inquiries are 
negligible. 

Shipping Instructions Decline.—Con- 
tinued complaint by millers of difficulty 
in obtaining shipping instructions finally 
resulted in rather a sharp reduction in 
output. However, running time com- 
pares favorably with that of holiday 
weeks in previous years. A rather large 
volume of flour will probably be carried 
over into the new year on mill books, but 
the greater bookings of last fall are an 
important factor in this situation. 

Clears.—Neither export nor domestic 
demand for clears is brisk. Accumula- 
tions are becoming increasingly apparent 
in some markets. Prices are somewhat 
weaker than are those of other grades. 

Prices.—Quotations, hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, 
f.o.b., Kansas City, Dec. 24: short patent, 
$7.25@7.80 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.75@7.20; 
straight, $6.50@6.80; first clear, $5.40@ 
5.80; second clear, $4.70@5; low grade, 
$4.40@4.65. 

Production.—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 70 representative southwest- 








ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bblis tivity 

Dec. 19-25 ...... 360,660 209,800 57 
Previous week .. 360,660 228,300 63 
Wear BHO ceccvcs 367,560 162,692 44 
Two years ago... 367,710 195,216 53 
Five-year average (same week).... 51 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 57 
Dec. 1986 .occes 117,504 67 
Previous week 136,797 72 
\. + eee 85,086 56 
Two years ago... 148,500 102,986 69 
Five-year average (same week).... 61 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 64 





WICHITA 
Dec. 19-25 62,400 42,084 67 
Previous week . 62,400 42,992 68 
Wear Q@O .cccecs 62,400 20,900 34 
Two years ago... 65,700 32,777 49 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dec. 19-25 47,400 27,705 58 
Previous week 47,400 31,610 Onn 
Year ago - 47,400 33,253 70 
Two years ago... 47,400 31,166 65 
Dec. 19-25 TT 25,000 62 
Previous week 30,943 82 
WER? OHO ccceccce 45,000 25,288 58 
Two years ago... 46,200 24,674 54 





ATCHISON 
Dec. 19-25 .. os 29,700 65 
Previous week 29,700 85 
Year ago 29,400 56 
Dec. 19-25 x 71 
Previous week .. 77 





BOOP GHD céiccece 
Two years ago... 





27.300 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


i i week ene.e Cn 600 5.5'600000000666 33 
PUCVIORS WORE cc cccccnccticccncccescene 34 
We OD on on 4-666% ceeds ediwissbeeeeuee 33 


Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
13,505 bbls last week, 21,780 in the previ- 
ous week, 5,098 a year ago and 5,443 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

The Hoebel Grain Co., Kansas City, 

will discontinue business Dec. 31. Fred 











A R. KINNEY, president of the Nebraska Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 

* Omaha, Neb., is a director of the Millers’ National Federation, vice 
president of the Southwestern Millers’ League, and a past president of the 
Nebraska Manufacturers’ Association and the Nebraska Millers’ Association. 
Following his graduation from Doane College, Crete, Neb., he entered milling 
by becoming a flour salesman, and later sales manager of a Nebraska mill. 
In 1904, at the age of 34, he bought the Ravenna (Neb.) Mills, then of 100 bbls 
capacity. In the next few years he increased it to 400 bbls, and in 1920 brought 
about its consolidation with three other Nebraska concerns in the company 
of which he has been president since its organization. In 1922 the purchase of 
a mill at Omaha brought the company’s total capacity to 2,000 bbls. Mr. 
Kinney is married, and has two daughters. 
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Hoebel is president of the company, and 
Edwin C. Hoebel secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Otis B. Durbin, Chicago, purchasing 
agent for the Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, is spending the holidays in Kansas 
City, accompanied by Mrs. Durbin and 
their son, Bryce. 

H. A. Merrill, a nominee for second 
vice president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, has withdrawn, leaving J. J. 
Kraettli unopposed for the office. The 
election will be held Jan. 4, 

Frank M. Cole, southwestern manager 
of the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., and 
Mrs. Cole, are spending the holidays in 
Chicago and Indianapolis. They may 
visit New York before returning. 

Frank A. Howard, manager of the 
Kansas City office of the Updike Grain 
Co., Omaha, died of heart failure at his 
home last week. Mr. Howard was gen- 
eral superintendent of the Updike Grain 
Co. at Omaha before his transfer here in 
1920. He was with the company for 28 
years. 

Christmas parties, with trees and an 
exchange of gifts, were held on Dec, 24 
in the offices of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
and the Larabee Flour Mills Co. Many 
of the other milling firms observed the 
season by making gifts of food, cigars 
and candy to employees. Some mills 
ceased operating from the evening of 
Dec. 23 until after Christmas. 

Production of flour in Kansas City for 
the calendar year of 1926 will exceed all 
previous records. The week-to-week out- 
put of mills, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, has already reached a 
greater total than that of 1925, with pro- 
duction for the last fortnight of the year 
not yet added. 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., a Kansas City 
grain firm, last week filed incorporation 
papers increasing the capital stock of the 
company to $100,000, with $50,000 paid 
up. The Chicago & Alton elevator, with 
300,000 bus capacity, has been leased 
from its former operators, the Kaw 
Grain & Elevator Co., and will be taken 
over Jan. 1, 


SALINA 

Flour trade continues quiet, the holi- 
day season having its customary effect. 
No indication of improvement is ex- 
pected by mills until after the inven- 
tory season. Grain dealers report lib- 
eral receipts from the country, due to 
the recent bulge in the market, coupled 
with the fact that tax paying time and 
Christmas arrived simultaneously. Quo- 
tations, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
Dec. 23: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight grade, 
$7.10@7.30. 

NOTES 

Ernest O. Snyder, of the Salina Bak- 
ing Co., was married on Dec. 24 to Miss 
Elsie Shelton. 

W. L. Shellabarger, of the Shellabar- 
ger Mill & Elevator Co., and family, are 
spending the holidays at Decatur, II. 

Mill and grain men of the city and 
their men employees had a Christmas 
tree at the Board of Trade rooms, on 
Dec. 24. 

L. C. Staples, treasurer of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., who lives at Kan- 
sas City, was here last week on his way 
to Great Bend for the holidays. F 


ATCHISON 


Flour demand is quieter than at any 
previous time this crop. Sales are less 
than 25 per cent of capacity. Mills con- 
tinue full-time operations, although spe- 
cifications are light. Quotations, Dec. 
24, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri River: 
hard wheat short patent $7.25@7.45 bbl, 
Straight $6.95@7.10, first clear $5.55@ 
5.80; soft wheat short patent $7.10@ 
7.30, straight $6.70@6.85, first clear 
$5.75@6.10. 

NOTES 

Turkeys were distributed at Christ- 
mas to employees of the Blair Milling 
Co. 

The funeral of David Lukens, of the 
Lukens Milling Co., was held here on 
Dec. 19, and was attended by a num- 
ber of millers from neighboring Kansas 
points. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Typical seasonal dullness prevailed in 
flour last week. New business was light, 
and price concessions were generally 
made to close what orders were booked, 
Shipping instructions were light, buyers 
preferring to have their stocks as low as 
possible during the inventory period. 
This condition had been anticipated, and 
millers are looking forward to a much 
more active buying period after Jan. 1. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The southern 
trade has bought about all the flour it 
needs until after Jan. 1, and business is 
very quiet with soft winter wheat mills. 
Shipping instructions are only fair. Mill- 
ers are holding prices pretty well in line, 
but some concessions were made recently 
to close pending business. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Bakers and other 
buyers of hard wheat flour are uninter- 
ested in making bookings at this time, 
and business last week was of a strictly 
hand-to-mouth nature... Shipping instruc- 
tions are not active, but mills have been 
able to maintain about a normal per- 
centage of operation for this season of 
the year. 

Export Trade.—Local exporters are 
still out of line with the price ideas of 
the majority of European importers, and 
scarcely any business is being done with 
that trade. A normal volume of busi- 
ness is being done with South America. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Dec, 24: soft winter short 
patent $6.80@7.20 bbl, straight $6.10@ 
6.50, first clear $5.60@6; hard winter 
short patent $7@7.50, straight $6.30@ 
6.70, first clear $5.75@6.25; spring first 
patent $7.30@7.70, standard patent $6.90 
@7.40, first clear $6.40@6.80. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 64,v00 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TE! cnvas 6 nae 6 eMS.be-d 26,000 43 
PROVIOUS WEEK .occssccccs 29,600 46 
Co ESTP TT eTerere Tee. 24,000 37 
Two years ago .........++ 21,600 82 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOG, BREED weceteccconves, 40,800 47 
Previous Week ....ccccses 50,600 68 
Ee ED vb 60.06 666 caeseeee 83,300 38 
BWWe FERED BHO vecdcsvecee 40,400 46 


NOTES 

Stewart P. Elliott, sales manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, re- 
cently visited in St. Louis. 

W. H. Burt, traveling representative 
for the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, 
called at this office recently. 

Harry F. Less, divisional sales man- 
ager for the Plant Flour Mills Co., made 
a business trip to West Virginia last 
week, 

C. G. Goodwin, Minneapolis, of the 
sales department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., visited the company’s St. Louis 
office last week. 


Manley G. Richmond, 70 years of age, 
president of the Shaw Richmond 
Produce Co. and president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange in 1906, was killed last 
week when an automobile he was driving 
was struck by a train, 


The constitutionality of a St. Louis 
city ordinance prohibiting bakeshops 
from remaining open for business after 
9 a.m. on Sundays was upheld last week 
by division No. 2 of the supreme court. 
A fine of $20 to $50 is the penalty for 
violating this law. 


E. Blumenau and Elmer Kaufman, 
owners of the Bay City (Mich.) Milling 
Co., large distributors of flour in that 
territory, visited the Plant Flour Mills 


Co. last week. They expressed the belief 
that, although business is quiet just now, 
a marked improvement will occur shortly 
after Jan. 1. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour business was quiet last week, 
and little improvement is expected be- 
fore Jan. 1. Most bakers buy only 
enough to fill immediate requirements, 
although a few of the larger shops are 
said to be supplied for 60 days. Euro- 
pean buyers are still too low in their 
price ideas, Space on ships is more 
easily obtained, and a few tramp steam- 
ers are preparing to enter the flour 
trade. Latin American demand was 
fair, and shipments about average. 

Flour prices, Dec. 22: 

-—— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 


Short patent ..... $7.85 $7.05 $8.20 
965 per cent ....... 7.65 6.75 7.65 
100 per cent ...... 7.06 6.30 7.20 
CME ccccccsececcece 6.90 6.05 6.80 
First clear ....... eoee 5.80 6.25 
Second clear ...... oes 5.60 4.85 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 27,574 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended Dec. 23, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Havana, 1,250 bags; Panama City, 350; 
Vera Cruz, 500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Cienfuegos, 450; Puerto Cortez, 
940; Tampico, 500; Bluefields, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,320; Sagua 
la Grande, 1,806; Caibarien, 2,260; Pro- 
greso, 970. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 5,190; San- 
tiago, 885; Kingston, 775; Puerto Co- 
lombia, 12; Panama City, 660; Guaya- 
quil, 2,823; Bocas del Toro, 25; Cozumel, 
65; Livingston, 108; Belize, 325; Tela, 
15; Colon, 500; Puerto Limon, 1,710; Es- 
meraldas, 100; Buenaventura, 725; An- 
tofagasta, 840; Puerto Barrios, 1,470. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 28: 


Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... 100 


Destination— 
BMAMtR ceccccees 51 


Alajuela ....... 800 Manzanillo .... 2,375 
Antofagasta ... 840 Matanzas...... 1,190 
BORE siccccoes 1,000 Mayaguez ..... 175 
OME vaaccceve ek, “SRE 66.00% 060-08 10,000 
BOTHER scceccece 3,000 Panama City .. 1,260 
Bluefields ...... TED WABCO ccosecece 25 
Bocas del Toro. 88 Port au Prince. 1,400 
Buenaventura . 726 Progreso ...... 970 
Caibarien ...... 2,260 Puerto Barrios. 1,470 
Cardenas ...... 1,267 Puerto Colombia 12 
Cienfuegos 450 Puerto Cortez.. 940 
COlOM occccccecce 750 Puerto Limon.. 1,810 
Cozumel ....... 65 Punta Arenas.. 60 
Esmeraldas .... 100 Sagua la Grande 1,806 
Guantanamo ... 250 San Jose ...... 1,250 
Guayaquil ..... 2,823 San Juan ..... 1,630 
Havana ....... 13,468 Santiago ...... 4,001 
MEAVED 460006060 13,920 Tampico....... 500 
Kingston ...... TTD TOI acccccoreecs 15 
Hobe .ccccccccs 1,072 Vera Cruz .... 1,750 
Livingston .... 108 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks, on Dec. 
23, as follows: wheat, 1,033,000 bus; 
corn, 248,000; vats, 26,000. 

The rice market was quiet last week, 
but receipts were heavier. Blue Rose 
was quoted at 4%c lb, and screenings 
at 24%4c, but sales were relatively small. 
There was some business done at second 
hands in small lots. Export demand was 


fair. The following figures were posted, 
Dec. 23, at the Board of Trade: 
. Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Dec, 23 ........ 391,904 657,955 
Same period, 1926 ........ 601,877 291,360 
Sales— 
Season to Dec. 23 ........ 67,883 254,446 
Same period, 1925 ........ 70,258 284,923 


NOTES 
W. L. Richeson, New Orleans, grain, 
has returned from a trip to the East. 


Stewart P. Elliott, of the Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, called on John 


E. Koerner & Co., Inc., the company’s 
representative here. 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
through southern Louisiana. 

Andrew Keller has been promoted to 
be assistant manager of the grain de- 
partment of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

H. C. Becker, secretary-treasurer of 
the C. Becker Milling Co., Red Bud, IIL, 
visited in New Orleans recently, calling 
on J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., his agent 


here. 
R. A. Sutiivan. 


MEMPHIS 
Flour business continues light, al- 
though steady diminution of stocks 
causes expectation of better demand 


after Jan. 1. In the cotton market, con- 
ditions are slightly better, although col- 
lections are still slow, and cautious buy- 
ing will be the policy indefinitely. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 25, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft winter 
short patent $7.90@8.50 bbi, standard 
patent $7.25@7.50; spring wheat short 
patent $8.50@8.85, standard patent $7.75 
@8.25; hard winter short patent $7.50@ 
7.85, standard patent $7.05@7.40; blend- 
ed 95 per cent patent, $7@7.25; western 
soft patent $7@7.25, semihard $6.70. 


NOTES 


John Brand, Alabama salesman for 
the Red Star Milling Co., was here last 
week, 

R. H. Moran, manager of the local 
branch of the Red Star Milling Co., spent 
the holidays with relatives at his former 
home in Kansas. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





NEW VARIETY OF WHEAT IS 
INTRODUCED IN UKRAINIA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce has received information 
purporting to disclose that samples of 
a new variety of winter wheat, which 
has been developed in Ukrainia, have 
been received in this country recently. 
This wheat, which is the result of sev- 
eral years of experimenting, is expected 
to increase materially the yield per acre 
on Ukrainian farms. Tested on 18 
farms near Kiev, the new wheat gave 
an average of 45 bus acre, compared 
with 34 for other best grades. The new 
variety has been named Ukrainika. Sam- 
pies of this wheat have been sent to a 
number of agricultural colleges and 
state experiment stations in the United 
States and Canada. Over 800,000 bus 
were distributed among Ukrainian farm- 
ers for sowing this fall. 
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CZECH MILLS PROSPER AT 
EXPENSE OF NEIGHBORS 


Pracue, Czecnostovaxia, Dec. 1.— 
The high import duty now being levied 
on foreign flours in Czechoslovakia is 
causing hardship to Hungarian, Jugo- 
slavian and Roumanian mills. While 
the duty for wheat amounts to 30 Czech 
crowns per 220 lbs, and that for rye to 
88, which would justify a duty of 40 
for wheat flour and of 50 for rye flour, 
the minimum duty for both kinds of 
flour is fixed at 70 crowns. This rate 
cannot be reduced even by way of com- 
mercial treaties. 

Apart from the heavy disparity which 
thus exists between the duty for raw 
grain and that for manufactured flour, 
the turnover tax levied on imported 
flours is fivefold that paid by Czecho- 
slovakian millers for home flours. More- 
over, the customs warrant system which 
has been introduced in Czechoslovakia 
gives an immense advantage to Czecho- 
slovakian millers, who are allowed to im- 
port foreign wheats duty free, even in 
the case of their exporting an equiva- 
lent amount of low grade flour. This 
privilege is only enjoyed by the mills, 
while merchants get no custom war- 
rants. If millers, instead of importing 
the wheat, prefer to sell the customs war- 
rants, they can do so at 98 per cent of 
their nominal value. Furthermore, they 
are allowed to import wheat duty free 
even in the case of their having pre- 
viously exported an equivalent amount 
of rye flour. As a matter of course the 
commercial situation of Czechoslovakian 
mills has been greatly improved at the 
expense of the mills of neighboring 
countries. 

The negotiations between Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia which were com- 
menced in order to avoid a tariff war 
between these countries have come to a 
standstill, and this problem will be 
brought before the League of Nations. 

There are rumors of some form of co- 
operation between Hungarian and Jugo- 
slav mills in order to unite their efforts 
to get some concession from the Czech 
government whereby they would be en- 
abled to export flour. In view of the 
adamant attitude of the Czechoslovakian 
delegates at the recent tariff conference, 
there is little hope of an understanding 
being reached, and the danger of a tariff 
war is threatening again. 





That the wireworm with steadily in- 
creasing annual toll from wheat, corn, 
etc., is one of Idaho’s chief pests, is the 
report of F. E. Whitehead, extension di- 
vision entomologist. General damage to 
crops from pests was lighter in 1926 
than heretofore. 








When Negotiations Fail to Produce a Contract 
By A. L. H. Street 


T is doubtful if there is any other 
class of transactions in the flour 
trade that produces more controversy 

and litigation than arises through one of 
the parties to a contract of sale over- 
looking the fundamental rule of law that 
there must be a definite offer and a 
definite and unqualified acceptance of 
that offer before an enforceable con- 
tract results. 

At this writing, the latest example of 
an application of the rule appears in 
the case of Eustathopoulo vs. Gillespie, 
218 N. Y. Supp. 24, decided by the ap- 
pellate division of the New York su- 
preme court. 

Plaintiffs sued for damages as for 
breach of a contract to sell 3,000 bags 
of flour, c.i.f., Saloniki, Greece. The 
trial court allowed judgment in plain- 
tiffs’ favor, but the appellate division 
reversed the award. The substance of 
the decision, appearing in an extended 
opinion, is stated by the higher court: 

“Plaintiffs’ cable to defendants on 
Dec. 15, reading: ‘Ship three thousand 
credits opened after January, Febru- 
ary, and the reply cable of defendants, 
dated Dec. 19, 1924, reading: ‘No freight 
obtainable Salonique. Can probably sell 
seven dollars eighty cents, c.i.f., Patras, 
January shipment’—do not constitute a 
contract. Plaintiffs in effect asked de- 


fendants to make an offer, and defend- 
ants made none. They stated what 
probably could be done. 

“There was, therefore, no meeting of 
minds of the parties up to this time. 
Later, plaintiffs made various offers for 
shipments in January, February and 
March, and an effort was made to agree 
upon a shipment to Patras or Pireus, 
instead of Saloniki, but differences arose 
as to which one was to pay the cost of 
reshipment to Saloniki. These differ- 
ences were never adjusted, and defend- 
ants finally wrote plaintiffs it [they] 
canceled plaintiffs’ orders. 

“The subsequent correspondence is 
taken up largely with letters of explana- 
tion by defendants and of expostulation 
by plaintiffs. This part of the corre- 
spondence cannot and does not affect the 
question as to whether a valid contract 
had been made . . . between the par- 
ties. . . . It only tends to show that 
both parties were desirous of doing busi- 
ness, but were unable to come to any 
final, definite, workable agreement. 

“From the whole correspondence it is 
clear that there never was at any time 
an unconditional meeting of the minds 
of the parties, so as to constitute a valid 
contract. . . . To constitute a contract, 
an offer must be accepted in its exact 
terms.” 
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TOLEDO 


Characteristic holiday inactivity settled 
down on milling business last week. 
There is scarcely anything doing. This 
is recognized as normal and unavoidable 
for the holiday season. A few millers 
report business as good, and it is safe to 
assume that they mean it is good con- 
sidering the time of the year. Under 
such conditions, it is only natural that 
millers should not feel any particular 
interest in buying wheat, and they are 
either not buying at all, or are holding 
their bids below those of the grain trade 
at Toledo. Wheat is not exactly going 
begging, but there is no eager response 
to offers, and it is not unusual for mill- 
ers to back away from wheat offered 
them. 

Production Greater.—While millers are 
not attempting to bear the market, or 
break the price of wheat, it is inevitable 
that the lethargy in flour sales should 
be reflected back in the market for grain. 
In spite of this condition, production of 
some mills is up to 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, or better, and there is really 
nothing to complain about. 

If there is any outstanding feature in 
a rather featureless situation, it might 
be described as a healthy condition of 
the entire trade so far as soft wheat 
milling of this section is concerned. 
Liquidation and retrenchment have taken 
place in anticipation of the close of the 
year and inventories, both with mills and 
with buyers. There are no burdensome 
bookings or stocks of flour to stand in 
the way of the resumption of business. 

Directions Slow.—There still are some 
earlier bookings not taken out, and di- 
rections have not been coming very free- 
ly, but their volume is not excessive, and 
there is nothing to indicate that all the 
flour will not go out in orderly fashion 
as needed or that it exceeds compara- 
tively near-by requirements. Of course 
the mills might prefer more directions, 
but they are glad, nevertheless, to have 
the flour sold and already on their books. 

Red is the cheapest wheat on the mar- 
ket. Milling demand has been light, and 
yet the price has held up well. While 
this does not go to make a bullish argu- 
ment, nobody apparently looks for any 
substantial decline in prices, such as 
might demoralize the trade and cause 
losses. Any so far incurred have been 
rather negligible and easily borne. As 
a matter of fact, for a month or more 
the change in prices has been within a 
small range. 

This stability in values, the failure of 
bearish news to have much effect, may 
serve to instill confidence in buyers if it 
continues. There might be more excite- 
ment, and possibly more stimulus to buy- 
ing, under a wider range, but that is 
open to question, and any such super- 
induced activity might prove expensive in 
the end. 

Buying Conservative.—Milling and 
flour buying are pursuing the even tenor 
of their way, a rather conservative, hand- 
to-mouth existence, but safe and sane. 
Of course, under such conditions, mar- 
gins on sales may be narrow, with prices 
working to a rock bottom basis, but it 
also precludes cutting of prices and 
holds millers in check on any such pro- 
pensity. 

The first half of the crop year now 
closing has only seen a range of about $1 
bbl for soft wheat flour, and for the 
last four months this has hardly exceed- 
ed 50c. Within this range the price has 
swung up and down, and this means a 
reasonably steady market, without buy- 
ers being subject to losses. The advance 
in feed prices came opportunely, and 
has had a beneficial effect with the 
mills, All mills were closed down for 
Christmas, and production consequently 
reduced. 


Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, on Dec. 24, at $6.75@ 
6.85 bbl, and local springs at $7.85, in 
98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
0vv bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

ees BOGE ceccecnststesees 31,200 65 
Previous week ...........:. 40,000 83 
BOOP OOD. ocanarcedeeversee 22,700 47 
Dwe PORTS OOO ccccascvees 17,250 36 
TREES FEATS EHO ..cccececs 23,400 51 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 19-25 ........ 36,600 14,840 40% 
Previous week .... 62,460 36,522 58 
ZOOP BHO cvccccees 63,300 32,830 52 
Two years ago..... 100,860 60,704 60 


Three years ago... 85,860 41,901 49 
NOTES 
Addison W. Igleheart, of Igleheart 
Bros., Evansville, Ind., has gone to Fort 
Myers, Fla., with his wife and daughter, 
for the winter. 
Benjamin F. Crabbs, of the Crabbs- 


Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., died recently, aged 88. He 
entered the grain business in 1880. 

Robert L. Pythian, flour broker, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., with Mrs. Pythian, will 
leave for Florida shortly after Christmas, 
and will not return until about Feb. 1, 
when he will resume his business at In- 
dianapolis. 

Grover O. Gough, Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind., is now en- 
gaged in the flour brokerage business as 
ool as handling feed, and represents 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIL, 
and the New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. 

Ira Marshall, a farmer of Hardin 
County, Ohio, is the corn champion of 
this state, having produced 1,686.8 bus 
Shelled corn on 10 acres, an average of 
168.8 bus acre, compared with his own 
record of 160 bus last year. His 20- 
year-old son, Glen, was 1 bu behind him. 


Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, in a 
recent circular, say that hard winter and 
spring wheat are commanding premiums, 
leaving soft red wheat the cheapest avail- 
able. Except for Michigan, soft wheat 
states have marketed their wheat freely, 
but it still comes out in fairly good quan- 
tities. The markets have kept within a 
comparatively small range over a period 
of 30 days, and they see nothing in sight 
to cause a material price change. 


EVANSVILLE 


Business last week was dull, as is cus- 
tomary at the holiday season. Prices are 
unchanged. 

cm * 

Austin Igleheart, 1l-year-old son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Austin Igleheart, was tak- 
en to a hospital for an appendicitis op- 
eration last week. The appendix was 
found to have been broken, and the life 
of the boy was despaired of for a time. 

W. W. Ross. 








Old Michigan Mill Landmark Razed 


| 
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UILT on a foundation of 3-inch oak 
planks laid flatwise in the bed of 
an old beaver pond, the Pearl Mills 

stood for three quarters of a century as 
a monument to the pioneers who started 
Lansing as an industrial center and the 
capital of Michigan. The old founda- 
tion was laid for a saw mill by John W. 
Burchard, in 1842, and the brick mill 
was erected as a twostory affair in 
1844 and made into a custom grist mill 
with two runs of stone. 

James Seymour, Rochester, N. Y., fig- 
ured most prominently in the locating 
and building of this old landmark. He 
owned the water rights, and sold and 
rebought them several times, with the 
land on which the old mill has stood. 

Although this was not the first grist 
mill to operate in central Michigan, it 
was the first industrial plant begun in 
the “Village of Michigan,” now Lansing. 
The first mill to actually turn out a grist 
in Lansing was the Little Brick Mill 
built by A. N. Hart, of Lapeer, and 
Judge Danforth, of Mason, Mich., who 
put up their little mill a few hundred 





I. 


feet away because they did not like the 
location of the one that Seymour and 
Burchard had proposed to open. 

The mill shown in the picture was 
built several hundred feet below the site 
of the dam laid out on Grand River 
by Frederick Bushnell in 1837, and op- 
erated from a mill race which followed 
a natural watercourse along one edge of 
the old beaver marsh. This mill race 
continued in use as long as the mill used 
water. 

When the old Pearl Mills were opened, 
farmers of Eaton, Clinton, Ingham and 
part of Livingston counties were re- 
lieved, as they previously had been 
forced to carry their grists to Owosso, 
Jackson or Detroit for grinding. About 
1872 a third story was added, but at 
no time was there any radical change 
made in the construction of the build- 
ing. Steam boilers were installed in 
1868 by Christ Rouser. 

The site upon which the old mills have 
stood has become too valuable for use 
for custom or commercial grinding, be- 
ing located on the M-16 trunk line state 
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highway in the heart of a commercial 
district in north Lansing. The building, 
therefore, recently was razed. Just what 
use the site is to be put to has not been 
divulged by the owners. 

Workmen tearing down the mill found 
the old_ masonry walls well preserved, 
despite the fact that they were laid on 
a wood foundation in a swamp. Until 
recently the mills were known as the 
Christian Breisch mills, having been o 
erated by the Breisch family since the 
early 80's. 





NASHVILLE 


Only scattered sales of 100- and 200- 
bbl lots of flour were made in the South- 
east last week, but fairly good shipments 
were made on contracts. Renewal of 
buying is not expected until January. 

Millers supplying this section are look- 
ing forward to 1927 with a fair de- 
gree of optimism. The South is becom- 
ing readjusted to the cotton situation. 
The flour trade has been pursuing a very 
conservative policy for some time, and 
as a result is not burdened with sur- 
plus stocks. The situation is regarded 
as favorable for continuance of fairly 
satisfactory business. 

Flour prices were steady and prac- 
tically unchanged last week. Quotations, 
Dec. 18: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@7.50; 
first clears, $6.25@6.75. 

Rehandlers report a quiet trade in 
Minnesota and western flours. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 18: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.40@8.75 bbl; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $7.75@8.25; stand- 
ard grades, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 19-35 ...... 164,820 97,973 59 

Previous week .. 170,220 102,278 60 

Wee GD - sécntes 171,720 116,538 67 

Two years ago... 162,420 99,453 61 

Three years ago. 218,580 113,791 62 
* * 


Vernon S. Tupper, general manager 
of the Nashville Roller Mills, has been 
elected a.member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Nashville chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

Joun Lerrer, 


NORFOLK 


In spite of the advance, some mills 
have been inclined to close for early 
1927 flour shipments at somewhat below 
the market. Some fairly good orders 
have been booked for January shipment. 
Quotations, Dec. 23: northwestern spring 
patents $9.25@9.60 bbl, second patents 
$8.45@8.60; Kansas top patents $8.80@ 
9.10, second patents $8.10@8.30; soft 
winter patents $7.25@7.40, second pat- 
ents $6.90@7.15. 

Josepu A. Lesuie, Jr. 





PEST CONTROL BY FUMIGATION 

Cleanliness in the storehouse and gran- 
ary is one of the most important factors 
in the control of the cadelle, a grain pest 
known all over the world and first de- 
scribed in 1758, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
habit of the larve of burrowing into 
wooden floors, partitions, and walls of 
bins, storehouses, and ships, accounts for 
much of the loss occasioned by fresh 
supplies becoming infested when placed 
in storage space formerly occupied by 
infested material. The pest is usually as- 
sociated in its attack upon food products 
with other grain pests. In the case of 
package goods, such as breakfast foods, 
the holes it bores in the cartons give 
other and smaller pests avenues of attack 
upon foods that otherwise might remain 
free from infestation. 

The cadelle in all stages can be killed 
by fumigation with carbon disulphide, 
from 6 to 8 lbs per 1,000 cubic feet of 
bin space being used where bins are 
tight. Carbon tetrachloride has an ad- 
vantage over carbon disulphide in that 
its vapor is nonexplosive and noninflam- 
mable, but it has the disadvantage of 
being about one half to one third as 
effective, and must therefore be used in 
larger quantities. 
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LONDON FLOUR TRADE 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Annual Meeting and Election Takes Place 
in London—tTribute to J. C. Pillman— 
Association Activities Reviewed 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 10.—The annual 
meeting of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation was held today in the board 
room of the London Corn Exchange. 
After the adoption of the report and 
accounts, the meeting proceeded with the 
selection of an executive committee for 
the coming year, the following expressing 
their willingness to serve and being 
unanimously elected: W. M. Read, of W. 
M. Read & Co., A. G. Buttifant, of A. 
G. Buttifant & Co., T. Herbert Medill, 
of T. S. Medill & Sons, Ltd., C. Martin 
Hamm, of J. M. & C. M. Hamm, and 
W. T. Odam, of Quaker Oats, Ltd. 

At the election of trustees, rendered 
necessary by the death of J. C. Pillman, 
of Pillman & Phillips, London, reference 
was made both by the president of the 
association, F. W. Peach, who occupied 
the chair, and by the vice president, D. 
Clements, to the loss the association had 
suffered through the death of Mr. Pill- 
man. Mr. Clements said that not only 
the London Flour Trade Association but 
numerous other organizations in connec- 
tion with the Corn Exchange, with which 
their late friend and fellow-member was 
associated, were richer as a result of his 
work but poorer by his death. Frank T. 
Collins, of Stannard, Collins & Co., and 
William Kennedy, of Lyndsell & Ken- 
nedy, were elected trustees, and Mon- 
tague Stannard, of Stannard, Collins & 
Co., and C. F. G. Raikes, of The North- 
western Miller, auditors. 

An interesting feature of the election 
of W. M. Read to the executive com- 
mittee is the fact that he was first elect- 
ed to that position 40 years ago. 

In the annual report of the associa- 
tion, regret is expressed at the death of 
three of its members during the past 
year, viz., J. C. Pillman, A. F, Langdon 
and Percy Rathbone. 

In connection with the general strike, 
the report shows that the association did 
very valuable work for the trade through 
its executive committee, being constantly 
in touch with the government depart- 
ments and with the Port of London Au- 
thority. Government protection was se- 
cured for the voluntary workers at the 
docks, and arrangements were made for 
the delivery of flour from the wharves. 
Insurance against injury to workers was 
effected by the association, but part of 
the cost was defrayed by the wharfingers. 

Various meetings were held during the 
year with reference to demonstrations by 
Mr. Welldon, an Australian baker, who 
was in this country representing a group 
of Australian millers with a view to 
showing in a practical way the merits of 
Australian flour. The London Flour 
Trade Association was asked to contrib- 
ute toward the expense of these demon- 
strations, but it was finally decided that 
no official support could be given. In 
order, however, to advertise Canadian 
and Australian flours, the association of- 
fered prizes to competitors entering the 
bread making competitions in connection 
with the London Baking Trade Exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster, last summer. The number 
of entries was 216, and it is believed that 
through this means a large number of 
bakers were led to study the value of 
Canadian and Australian flours. 





W. R. CLARKE RETURNS TO CANADA 

Lonpvon, Ene., Dec. 10.—W. R. Clarke, 
who has been in London for several 
months representing the Maple Leaf Mill- 


ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, will sail on Dec. 
11 in order to spend Christmas with his 
family in Canada. Mr. Clarke is not 
certain whether his company will wish 
him to return here in the immediate 
future. 





LIVERPOOL IMPORTER VISITS IRELAND 
Betrast, Ireranp, Dec. 6.—Gordon 
Ravenscroft, manager of the flour de- 
partment of the Liverpool office of Ross 
T. Smyth & Co., has been calling on his 
firm’s connections in Ireland. While in 
Belfast he was the guest of Albin Cham- 
bers, manager there for the company. 





NEW GERMAN TARIFF IS 
POSTPONED TO MARCH 31 


Hamsurc, Germany, Dec. 6.—The 
German parliament has been consider- 
ing the question of the new customs tar- 
iff to take the place of the present one, 
which expires on Dec. 31. Due to the 
fact, however, that negotiations are still 
pending in regard to commercial treaties 
with various countries, it has been de- 
cided to continue the present duties un- 
til March 31. 

The German chancellor, Dr. Marx, has 
conferred with the leaders of the parties 
supporting the government, at which the 
minister of food and the minister of eco- 
nomical affairs were present. At this 
conference Democratic party representa- 
tives submitted a counter proposition 
to prolong the existing tariff for six 
months instead of three, it being their 
opinion that the commercial treaties could 
not be completed in three months. This 
point of view was supported by the 
Center party, but the government’s 
proposition was finally accepted. 





KANSAS FLOURS SELLING 
AT LOW PRICE IN HOLLAND 


AmsTerDAM, Hotianp, Dec. 6.—A fea- 
ture of the market is the low price at 
which Kansas export patents are selling 
on spot. Holders are offering these 
flours at below $8 per 100 kilos, while 
they cannot be replaced at less than $8.10 
@8.25. In spite of the low price, de- 
mand is very slow. Stocks are large, 
both of imported and home milled flour, 
and this state of things, coupled with the 
lack of orders, is causing home millers 
to try to attract business by offering be- 
low cost. 

As shipments of flour to this country 
are gradually decreasing, the outlook is 
for an improved demand at the begin- 
ning of the new year. 





AUSTRALIAN PREMIER SHOWN 
GLASGOW PORT FACILITIES 


Guiascow, Scottanp, Dec. 7.—Glasgow 
had a visit last week from Mr. Bruce, 
the Australian premier, who was invited 
by the Clyde navigation trustees to in- 
spect the harbor facilities for the han- 
dling of produce from over-sea domin- 
ions. The trustees are not satisfied that 
the colonial exporters have a due appre- 
ciation of these facilities, with the result 
that there is not that amount of direct 
shipment to the Clyde that there might 
be. 

This complaint applies mainly to fruit 
and meat cargoes, in the importation 
of which London and Liverpool take 
nearly all the trade on this side. It was 
impressed upon Mr. Bruce that Glas- 
gow has ample facilities for the recep- 
tion of cargoes of colonial produce of 
every description, and should be more 
extensively used as the clearing house 
for Scotland, In support of this propo- 


sition it was emphasized that already 
the policy of direct shipment to the 
Clyde is followed in the importation of 
flour, and that experience has shown it 
to be in every way commendable, both 
for the exporter and the importer. The 
granary at Meadowside has proved an 
asset to the port in the equipment it 
provides for the discharge, reception and 
distribution of colonial grain. 





HERBERT LAW REPRESENTS 
PILLSBURY IN BELFAST 


Betrast, Iretanp, Dec. 6.—Herbert 
Law, second son of Andrew Law, of 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, flour im- 
porters has taken up his residence in 
Belfast for the purpose of representing 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

For many years Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Ltd., has represented that mill in Ire- 
land, and while wishing Mr. Law every 
success in his new venture, regret is ex- 
pressed by the trade at the severing of 
the old connection between the two firms. 
It is the intention, however, of Shaw, 
Pollock & Co., Ltd., to concentrate on 
its other foreign connections, among 
which is an important Canadian mill. 





DECEMBER IS POOR FLOUR 
BUYING MONTH IN HOLLAND 


AmsterpaAM, Horzianp, Dec. 6.—The 
Feast of St. Nicholas, on Dec. 6, is al- 
ways made the occasion of eating and 
merriment in Holland. Special cakes 
and confectionery are made for St. 
Nicholastide, which seem to take the 
place of bread to a large extent, for 
there is always a marked falling off in 
consumption of the latter at that season, 
and this year has been no exception to 
the rule. In fact, December is counted 
one of the poorest flour buying months 
in the year, for Christmas means another 
period of reduced bread consumption. 





FLOUR ARRIVALS IN BRITAIN 

Betrast, IrELAND, Dec. 6.—Arrivals of 
flour in Belfast since Aug. 1, 1926, to- 
taled 110,000 sacks. In the import fig- 
ures for the United Kingdom, Glasgow 
tops the list with 334,000 sacks since 
Aug. 1, London coming second with 284,- 
000, Belfast third with 110,000, Leith 
fourth with 95,000, and Dublin last with 
83,000. 





HOLLAND USES SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR 

AmsterDAM, Ho.tianp, Dec. 6.—In the 
old days a very large trade was done 
in spring wheat first clear flours in Hol- 
land, and although there is still a market 
for this grade, much smaller quantities 
are sold. Southwestern flours are most 
commonly used in Holland today, largely 
due to their lower price. 





JOHN E. WELLWOOD IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 10.—John E. Well- 
wood, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Bel- 
fast, spent a few days in London this 
week, visiting the office of The North- 
western Miller. 





London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 


sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of 
origin: 
o— Week ending——, 
From— Dec. 3 Nov. 26 Dec. 4 
United States— 1926 1926 1925 
ATIMBUG wg vedi acces 7,128 10,203 7,963 
PRGUO: 4 bo we cetes es 500 1,200 000 
Canada—Atlantic .... 4,100 15,325 16,366 
Australia 200 600 
Argentina .. 000 000 
Continent 1,194 1,338 
Coastwise 800 000 
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HUNGARIAN GRAIN 
EXPORTS INCREASED 


Tariff Policies of Near-by Countries Causing 
Imports of Raw Material to Increase 
at the Expense of Flour 


Bupapest, Huncary, Dec. 1—The im- 
portance of Hungary as a wheat export- 
er is gradually increasing. While her 
wheat exports in 1923 amounted to only 
750,934 quintals, in 1924 this figure rose 
to 1,803,918, and in 1925 to 2,179,409. 
Concerning the current year, only the 
statistics for January-September are now 
available; in this period Hungary ex- 
ported 2,643,103 quintals, compared with 
1,192,286 in the corresponding period of 
last year. 

The rye export figures also show a 
considerable increase. In 1923 they 
amounted to 230,890 quintals, in 1924 to 
1,395,244, in 1925 to 1,238,749, and in the 
period January to September, 1926, to 
1,428,595, compared with 897,637 in the 
same period of last year. 

About one half of the exports have 
been taken by Austria, one fourth by 
Czechoslovakia, the remainder being di- 
vided between Italy, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Poland. Italy has previously 
covered her wheat import requirements 
from Canada and Argentina, but this 
year she was obliged to buy Hungarian 
wheat and rye, because of the scarcity 
of freight in consequence of the Eng- 
lish coal strike. 

On the other hand, the flour export 
trade of Hungary has decreased alarm- 
ingly. While in the period January- 
September, 1925, the exports were l,- 
470,620 quintals of flour, they declined 
in the first nine months of this year to 
961,251, and a further decline can be 
foreseen. The increase of the export of 
raw grain which coincides with the de- 
cline of flour exports is fully explained 
by the customs tariff policy of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, the chief Hungarian 
outlet. These countries, in endeavor- 
ing to develop their own milling indus- 
try, promote the import of raw wheat, 
creating a great disparity between the 
duties levied on grains and on flours. 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, has passed 
from the sliding scale to the system of 
fixed duties, and Austria is likely to fol- 
low this same plan, which would inflict 
another heavy blow on Hungarian ex- 
porting mills, the chief markets of which 
for the surplus of their output in top 
grades are thus systematically cut off. 
To be sure, Switzerland, Italy and 
Greece have imported modest quantities 
of Hungarian low grade flours, but these 
exports are due only to exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Italy, for instance, gen- 
erally no consumer of rye flours, this 
year is obliged to blend wheat flours 
with imported rye flours for the sake of 
economy. With sea freights declining 
to normal, the import of over-sea grains 
and flours will increase in Italy as well 
as in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

The protracted autumn weather is 
milder than has been experienced for 
many years, and thus seeding and field 
work, which were much in arrears, have 
been finished under favorable circum- 
stances. The germination of cereals is 
quite satisfactory, and there are no com- 
plaints on the part of farmers. Never- 
theless, they are reluctant sellers, be- 
cause, in view of the deficient central 
European crops, fine qualities are highly 
appreciated this year, and several coun- 
tries, such as Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Poland and Greece, are regular 
buyers of Hungarian wheats. 

Beno Scuwarz. 
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Photographs from Near East Relief 
ae wan N the tragic hour of Russia’s great need, 
Kees 193 America poured her riches into a far 
CEN esa) distant and little known land. The time 
IZ ry) of famine, revolution, massacre and pes- 
> tilence was a time far beyond the 
kee) boundaries of hatred or prejudices, and 
was only a time for compassion. Under Mr. Hoover’s 
guiding genius, the most wonderful instance of inter- 
national charity in history was organized, and at the 
height of the Russian famine 11,000,000 people were 
fed every day with flour from far-away America. Con- 
tributions came from rich and poor alike. 

The farmers of the Middle West who gave so freely 
from their bumper corn crop in 1920 little thought that, 
in addition to saving life, they were at the same time 
stimulating the production of corn in Russia. At the 
Bezenchuk experiment station, across the Volga River 
in Samara, I have seen Indian corn waving in the sum- 
mer breezes of the Russian steppe, planted from Mr. 
Hoover’s relief corn to determine which varieties were 
most adapted to the severe climate of Russia. 

It was a curious circumstance that the very flour 
which saved the lives of 11,000,000 souls on the banks 
of the Volga should have sprung from seed which had 
come from the selfsame steppes. Without the hardy 
seed stocks which our pioneers brought from Russia, 
cold and drouth resisting, our own great prosperity 
would not have been possible. Khershon and other 
varieties of oats, flaxseed, rye, alfalfa and hard wheats, 
as Crimean, durum and Turkey red, had all come to 
us from Russia. After 
many years it was appro- 
priate that America 
should pay her debt by 
feeding the starving mil- 
lions of Russia. 

As the American 
wheat was issued to the 
peasants for planting 
they recognized the fa- 
miliar varieties, and saw 
that they had been great- 
ly improved by the jour- 
ney to America. They 
would remark, as always, 
that Americans were the 
cleverest people in the 
world—“Look what they 
have done to this grain! 
We Russians would wait 
for God to do this—we 
are stupid. people, only 
meant for sorrow and 
death.” American gen-_. 
erosity was not content with the mere saving of life. 
After the famine was over and Mr. Hoover’s organiza- 
tion had been disbanded, various relief bodies which 
had co-operated with him remained to help in the 
general reconstruction so necessary to enable the sur- 
vivors to support themselves. 

At that time I was connected with the American 
Quakers in their relief work on the Volga. The live 
stock in the famine area had all but suffered extinction. 
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Boys Gathering American Garden Seeds in the Caucasus 
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A Fifteen-Thousand-Acre Ranch, Formerly the Property of a Grand Duke, in the Caucasus 


I was sent into the steppes of Asia to buy semiwild 
horses to be driven back into Russia for the peasants 
who had lost their horses and oxen, and had no means 
to till their fields. All we could do in this way was as 
a drop of water in a bucket, in the face of so great 
need. The Soviet government estimated at that time 
that 10,000,000 horsepower would be needed to restore 
Russian agriculture to its pre-war status. This is the 
reason Russia offers the 
greatest field for tractor 
development in the world 
today. 


ODERN tractors 

were first brought 
into Russia after the 
famine in small numbers 
by such relief organiza- 
tions as the Quakers, the 
Mennonites and the Near 
East Relief. The peas- 
ants flocked like children 
to see the mechanical 
wonder from America. 
They saw how deeply the 
glistening shares cut the 
mellow earth, and later 
that grain sown on this 
deep plowing did not 
wither and burn during 
the months of summer 
drouth. At harvest they 
found this grain hard, firm, well filled and of good 
yield to the acre. This object lesson in modern meth- 
ods was worth more to these simple folk than a whole 
library on the theory of scientific agriculture. 

When one lives any length of time among the 
Russian peasants and comes to know their trend of 
mind as well as sees their primitive methods, the 
thought that Russia was once a grain exporting coun- 
try seems almost absurd. The introduction of modern 

agricultural machinery into 
— —-—— Russia will have a world- 
e wide effect. Russia will 
step from one of the most 
backward nations to one of 
the most modern, perhaps in 
the span of a single genera- 
tion. Naturally, a great 
surplus will result, most of 
which, for many years, will 
go to provide the peasant 
with the thousand and one 
things necessary to make 
him a part of the modern 
world. 

The largest foreign ex- 
hibitor at the Tiflis and 
Nizhni Novgorod fairs the 
past summer was the Ford 
Co. Its exhibit was under- 
standable by the peasant, 
for every machine and ap- 
pliance was shown operating 
as if on an actual farm. In 
fact, it was a great out-of- 
doors classroom for thou- 
sands of peasants who had 


known no school other than the bitter struggle for 
existence. That Henry Ford sends these exhibits half- 
way around the world to distant fairs portends great 
things for the development of young Russia. Few 
Americans realize that already there are over 20,000 
tractors of one American make actually furrowing the 
boundless prairies of Russia. 

The past year and a half the writer has. been 
directing another form of American aid to young Rus- 
sia; this time an agricultural school for 1,000 boys and 
girls in a high mountain valley of the Caucasus in 
Russian Armenia. This school and near-by ranch of 
15,000 acres are supported by the American people 
through the Near East Relief. 

There I had 1,000 children saved from death during 
the time of revolution and massacre, and had the re- 
sponsibility of trying to turn them out of the school 
equipped to earn their own living and at the same time 
contribute to the progress of their backward villages. 

The agricultural school is carried on under the 
project system. There is half a day in the classrooms 
for every child and half a day either in the vocational 
shops or in the gardens and fields of the school. In 
the fields they not only apply the lessons of the class- 
room, but at the same time raise most of the food they 
consume. Land is already so scarce in Russia that it 
is necessary for every one living thereon to have some 
trade as an occupation for the long winter months. 
In the carpenter shops our children learned to make 
simple, strong furniture, and articles such as_ tubs, 
wagons and barrels and the other simple necessities 
of rural life. In the shoeshops they repaired old shoes 
and made new ones. Other shops afforded them a 
chance to acquire a knowledge of blacksmithing, horse- 
shoeing and tinsmithing. Besides, there were courses 
in bookbinding, harness making and tailoring. The 
repair and maintenance of the school buildings and 
grounds was as much a part of the vocational work 
as the more formal courses offered in the shops. Mend- 
ing a window frame, patching tin roofs or shoeing a 
horse was all a part of the day’s lessons and work. 
For the girls there were courses in clothes designing 
and cutting, and they made all the clothing, winter and 
summer, for the institution. 


FTER graduation, and I graduated 250 last July, 

places of employment are found for them by their 
American friends, and they become a producing part 
of the national life. Last summer I saw 30 of my 
boys settled on the land in two groups of 15 each. The 
government gave the land, the villagers the plowing 
and seeding, and the Americans the seed, tools and 
some materials to repair the ruined house assigned to 
them. They were the envy of the villages about, for 
each group had a well-bred bull calf from the Near 
East ranch. The boys became self-supporting at once, 
for they all had trades and were in great demand as 
blacksmiths, shoemakers and carpenters. At once they 
were in a position to give their fellow-countrymen the 
benefit of the ideas they had been taught by the Ameri- 
cans. Every boy is eagerly waiting until the village 
council shall provide a tractor, for they know how to 
operate and repair those made in America. 

Through the kindness of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we were able to conduct experi- 
ments with hay and forage crops which may pave the 
way for a great development of the hay and pasture 
lands of Russia. Seventy-six varieties of seeds were 
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sent from Washington to the school in 
Armenia, and planted in experimental 
plots. Careful records of the experiment 
are kept by the students, and every year 
a report is sent to Washington. The test 
over a period of years will be to deter- 
mine the variety of clover, alfalfa and 
cow peas best adapted to the peculiar 
climatic conditions of the Caucasus. The 
upland pastures and hay lands, as well 
as the great steppes of central Russia, 
have wild grasses as their only crop. The 
seeding of these great prairies with 
grasses would produce both hay and pas- 
turage sufficient to support many times 
the present live stock population. This 
year the plots produced seed in such 
quantity that it was possible to make a 
distribution to various state farms and 
experiment stations. 

We found that vegetables grown from 
American seed were superior to native 
stock in nearly every respect—size, color, 
palatability and keeping qualities. This 
fact led to the planting of large plots 
with American seeds, which are produced 
in great quantities for general distribu- 
tion. 

Twelve miles away from the school at 
the head of our picturesque valley was. 
located our ranch of 15,000 acres, the 
former property of a grand duke. Prob- 
ably he never saw it and knew nothing 
of the rare beauty of its broad sweep of 
virgin prairie, a veritable Persian carpet 
of wild flowers from spring until fall. He 
knew nothing of the play of light and 
shadow on the encircling rim of snow- 
capped mountains. 

Tartar raids had laid waste the stone 
barns and dairies, and driven away the 
live stock to be slaughtered during the 
troubles with Turkey, so the Americans 
had to start with repairs on the build- 
ings when they took over the ranch to 
make a model dairy, cheese factory and 
animal husbandry experiment station, 

We brought brown Swiss and Semintal 
bulls from Switzerland, and crossed them 
with local cows of Persian, Turkish, Ar- 
menian and Russian origin. A calf from 
one of these native cows and our pure 
bred sires would frequently, at nine 
months of age, be twice the size of his 
little mother. The peasants came from 
distant villages to see the great bulls 
from Switzerland, and later brought 
their cows to the ranch for service. 

The boys at the ranch received prac- 
tical training in dairying, cheese making 
and animal husbandry, and are in great 
demand for positions on other dairy 
farms. 

Has all this relief work been worth 
while? This is a question I am asked 
many times. No one who loves a child 
can question the wisdom of saving them 
and giving them a chance. I was ex- 
plaining to the children one day how 
their school was supported by gifts from 
people who never would see them or 
their school. One of the boys, who could 
speak a little English, looked at me 
gravely and said, “America is good.” 
That, in a word, is the thought of the 
tens of millions whom America has saved 
and who look eagerly to America for 
leadership in all that is new and modern. 

In the tragic days of famine I found 
those who remembered the voyage of the 
Missouri and its cargo of life saving 
flour. Among my friends in Moscow 
were the children of a noble family whose 
parents’ had entertained Mr. William C. 
Edgar, formerly editor of The North- 
western Miller, in their palaces and on 
their vast estates. These young people, 
with all their hereditary possessions 
swept away, are earnestly at work in 
humble positions, eager to do their bit to 
rebuild their country. Sooner or later 
Russia with her millions of sturdy peas- 
ants will take her place among the great 
nations of the world. If the heartfelt 
gratitude and good will of these simple 
Russian folk mean anything to America 
and to international peace, then all 
America has given has not been too much. 





French Crop Outlook Improved 

Wasuinotron, D. C.—Chester Lloyd 
Jones, commercial attaché at Paris, re- 
ports that the French agricultural situ- 
ation has improved, following recent 
rains. The corn crop is estimated at 
327,000 metric tons; buckwheat, 368,000. 
The milling quality of bread cereals is 
described as poor. Efforts of the gov- 
ernment to reduce foodstuffs prices have 
met with little success, 
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CHICAGO 


Flour business was at a minimum last 
week. This was not unusual for this 
time of the year, buyers giving more 
attention to other matters than con- 
tracting for flour. Many in the trade 
have their needs well covered, and others 
are not inclined to add to their stocks 
so close to inventory. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Little new busi- 
ness was done last week. Dealers have 
held off, as they want their stocks as 
light as possible this time of year, and 
the only buying reported was by the 
smaller trade, which purchases on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Shipping direc- 
tions also were slow. 

Hard Winter Flour—Demand was 
quiet. Beyond scattered small orders, 
little business was transacted. The 
usual holiday dullness prevailed, and 
mill representatives did not press the 
trade hard; rather they gave more at- 
tention to obtaining shipping instruc- 
tions, which improved a little. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Only a moderate 
amount of soft wheat flour was sold last 
week. Sales during the present month 
have been. better, however, than on bread 
flours, but individual sales were not 
large. Shipping directions have been 
coming in fairly well. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Dec. 24: spring top 
patent $7.30@7.80 bbl, standard patent 
$6.95@7.30, first clear $6.35@6.75, sec- 
ond clear $5@5.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.95@7.35, 95 per cent patent 
$6.60@7.05, straight $6.40@6.80, first 
clear $5.80@6.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.80@7.20, standard patent $6.35@ 
6.75, straight $6.20@6.35, first clear $5.75 
@6. 

Durum.—Prices on semolina were high- 
er last week, and the advance brought in 
some business. Practically all of it, 
however, was for near-by shipment or 
within 30 days. Shipping instructions 
slowed up a little due to the holidays. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Dec. 24, at 
5'4%c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 474c; 
No. 3 semolina, 45%c; durum patent, 4% 
@A%e. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec, 19-86 2... cccccccccsees 30,000 75 
Previous week .....++++++5 37,000 92 
WEAR BOO 66500000060000506. ee 63 
TWO years ABO ...eeeeeees 32,000 80 


NOTES 

W. Hall, of the International Sugar 
Feed Co., Memphis, Tenn., was a local 
visitor last week. 

C. R. Heaney, manager of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Kansas City, was a 
Chicago visitor last week. 

Walter Barry, of the sales department 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, called at his company’s local office on 
Dec. 20. 


F, M. Rosekrans, president of the 
Bertley Co., millfeed, Chicago, was at 
home several days last week on account 
of illness. 

C. V. L. Harrison, of the Fumigators 
Supply Co., Inc., New York, spent sev- 
eral days here last week visiting mills 
and the grain trade. 


V. J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, entertained several of his 
close friends in the flour trade at a 
luncheon on Dec. 22. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president of the 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., vis- 
ited in Chicago last week. He was re- 
turning from a trip to the East. 


M. D. Fuller, sales manager for Ever- 
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ett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped off in Chicago recently on his 
way back from a trip through Indiana. 


Harold R. Ward, sales manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago last week, conferring with 
his sales representatives in the central 
states territory. 


Arthur Katzinger, vice president and 
general manager of the Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., is in the East on a business 
trip, and, upon his return, will leave 
for the Pacific Coast. 


M. Lee Marshall, president of the 
Bakeries Service Corporation, New 
York, accompanied by his wife, stopped 
off in Chicago on his way to Davenport, 
Iowa, where he will spend the holidays 
with relatives. 


MILWAUKEE 


Several factors combined to keep flour 
sales within narrow bounds last week. 
Sharp fluctuations in wheat served to 
keep buyers out of the market. Those 
in urgent need of flour drew upon job- 
bers’ stocks. Mills booked very little 
business, and shipping directions were 
disappointingly small. Prices were firm- 
er and asking limits were obtainable, due 
largely to the emergency type of de- 
mand, Quotations, Dec. 24: fancy city 
brands hard spring whedt patent $7.65 
@7.95 bbl, straight $7.35@7.60, first clear 
$6.50@6.80, and second clear $4.95@ 
5.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

The call for Kansas patent continued 
negligible, although an occasional car lot 
sale for immediate shipment was report- 
ed. On the whole, customers entered the 
immediate pre-holiday season with com- 
fortable supplies, and were not concerned 
regarding the future at a time when the 
wheat market was subjected to heavy 
and irregular pressure. Prices ruled al- 
most entirely nominal at a slight ad- 
vance. Quotations, Dec. 24: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $7.35@ 
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745 bbl, straight $7.15@7.30, and first 
clear $6.05@6.35, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


H. E. Tweeden, of Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc., Buffalo, was on ’change 
last week. 


Milwaukee cash grain quotations are 
now being broadcast daily at 2 p.m. from 
station WHO at Des Moines, and from 
station WOW, Omaha, under a new ar- 
rangement with the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce. Station WSOE, Milwau- 
kee, has been broadcasting local prices 
daily for two years. 

While driving to his home in Weyau- 
wega, Wis., from Milwaukee last week, 
the automobile of George W. Moody, 
president of the Weyauwega Milling Co., 
skidded on a turn in the concrete high- 
way near Appleton, but Mr. Moody and 
his party escaped unhurt. The car was 
considerably damaged. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FRENCH MAKE COMPLAINT OF 
FRAUDULENT BREAD WEIGHTS 


Paris, France, Nov. 30.—There are 
continual complaints against the large 
and small baking industries in France 
concerning short weight bread. The 
taxation of bread prices in the Paris 
district now stands at 2.45 francs per 
kilo for the ordinary quality, with fancy 
bread at any price the baker chooses to 
put upon it, with the proviso that he 
must sell the latter to all comers at the 
former rate in case the family bread is 
oversold. Complaint is that the long 
French loaf, classed as “fantasie,”’ is 
often sold under these conditions at as 
high as 5.17 francs. 

It is stated also that bakers spurn the 
production of ordinary breads in favor 
of the fancy varieties, as paying better 
for the labor and the capital involved. 
Their common excuse is that the last of 
the ordinary bread has been sold, and 
that, perforce, one must take the “fan- 
tasie,’ ignoring the law, which is sup- 
posed to compel the sale of the latter at 
the regular rate. 

The government and the various eco- 
nomic committees of consumers are agi- 
tating for a new bread régime at fixed 
prices, regardless of quality, but until 
the bread baking business is conducted 
on a large scale and by modern, efficient 
methods, in France, there will always 
be these wide differences. It is im- 
possible, with the facilities the govern- 
ment has at hand, to control the output 
of all the bakeshops of the 33,000 com- 
munes of France. 








Moravian Christmas Customs 


ITHOUT its Putz, no Moravian 
W Christmas is complete. The name 

is applied to all the decorations 
about the base of a Christmas tree. 
Sometimes it is very decorative, because 
there is much rivalry between families as 
to who shall have the most elaborate. 

The custom is to display the Christmas 
tree through the entire holiday week, 
from Christmas Eve until New Year’s 
Day. For weeks before, each Moravian 
family is working and planning its 
Christmas Putz. Some very beautiful 
ones were worked out last year. One 
showed tiny mills by the sides of flowing 
streams, and were complete, to the water 
turning the wheels. Small castles, pal- 
aces, or homes are very often built, with 
every detail and every piece of furniture 
perfectly made, as if for the actual use 
of dolls. At times rural scenes, or farms, 
are made, with trees, grasses, plants, and 
creeks, as well as animals and birds. 

A very beautiful and striking Putz 
was that of the Nativity. The platform 
was ten feet long by five feet wide, and 
was covered with grayish green moss. 
The Christmas tree, prettily decorated 
with tinsel and ornaments, was placed 
in a back corner, the principal attraction 
being the Putz. A sheet over the back 
wall of the room was covered with dark 
blue paper to represent the midnight sky. 
On the paper were pasted silver stars, 
many of them, with thin, shining rays of 
white paper. The best-known groups of 
stars, such as the Dipper, Orion and oth- 


ers, were pictured. At one side was the 
huge “Star of the East,” lighted by an 
electric bulb. In the background of the 
platform was a mountain made of 
boards. Brown paper was pasted on it, 
and artificial snow covered the top. On 
the sides moss, rocks, trees, and sand 
were visible. 

Tiny wooden and pasteboard houses 
represented the village of Bethlehem. 
Small holes served as windows, with 
lights showing through the tissue paper 
panes. In the foreground red tissue pa- 
per was used, shading farther back into 
white. 

Realism was carried out further by 
woolly sheep watched by shepherds in 
the distance. One of the men was ap- 
proaching with a sheep slung by its feet 
around his neck. Cows, oxen and asses 
were near by. Large camels, too, were 
there, led by the magi, Wise Men of the 
East, who, with their gifts in their 
hands, were coming in to welcome the 
new born King. 

A stable cave formed the center of this 
well-wrought picture. In a rough man- 
ger lay the Babe, a halo and an elec- 
trically lighted star above his head, Mary 
and Joseph bent lovingly over the cradle. 
Their figures were of clay, beautifully 
molded and painted. They had been pur- 
chased from a Syrian art dealer. An- 
other subject, an adoring man, knelt near 
the door. The Nativity scene was per- 
fect in form and perfect in effect, being 
shown in a darkened room. 
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THE YEAR 

Canadian mills are winding up the 
year 1926 with mixed feelings. Its first 
six months were about the worst in re- 
turns the industry has ever seen, but, on 
the other hand, they were rich beyond 
all others in experience. For reasons 
that need not be mentioned, a state of 
civil war developed early in 1926 and 
the results were what every one fore- 
saw. Rancor and bitterness marred and 
bedeviled the whole aspect of the busi- 
ness during that period, and the financial 
results were deplorable. By midsum- 
mer there were signs that these unlovely 
qualities would die out. Under wise 
leadership they did. 

The second half of the year has been 
marked by quite different conditions, 
and for the most part has been a hap- 
pier and more profitable period. Some 
of its months have been among the best 
in recent years, and none have been com- 
parable with the worst of the preceding 
period. 

The lesson of all this is obvious. From 
the most coldly businesslike point of 
view, if one cannot or cares not to climb 
higher, the Christmas message of peace 
and good will has its application here 
as everywhere. 

After all, it is now 1927 that matters 
most. Only those who look forward can 
hope to progress, and the millers of 
Canada have reason to expect that this 
new year will usher in a better state of 
affairs in their industry than they have 
known in a long time. 


TORONTO 


The usual holiday dullness overshad- 
ows the flour trade. There is no pres- 
sure to do business, and mills are con- 
tent to handle only what comes in of its 


own accord. Prices for springs ad- 
vanced 10c bbl on Dec. 21. Quotations, 
Dec. 24, with comparisons: 

Dec. 24 Dec. 18 
Top patents ..ccccoscocces $8.00 $7.90 
Patents ...ccccccccccseces 7.75 7.65 
Second patents ........+6. 7.50 7.40 
Export patents ........... 7.30 7.20 
WFSt CIOATS 2c cccccsccccse 6.40 6.30 
LOW GTGGS .ccccccccesesce 5.60 5.60 
POOE HOR ccvcccvccvscece 5.10 5.10 


The foregoing prices are per barrel in 
bags of 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters. — Ontario winters 
firmed a little. Buyers stocked up with 
this flour while it was low, and the holi- 
day season found a quiet spot to rest 
upon. Trading is now quite light. 
Prices advanced about 10c last week, 
closing on Dec. 24 at $5.65@5.70 bbl, 
bulk, seaboard, for export. For shipment 
to Montreal, mills obtained $5.85@5.90 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, delivered; 
Toronto, $5.75. 

Exporting.—British and foreign mar- 
kets were in a holiday mood, and offers 
for flour fell off. Not much new busi- 
ness was done at any time in the week, 
but mills ran steadily, as they are well 
sold for the month. Prices are 9d high- 
er. Quotations, Dec. 24: export spring 
patents, c.if., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, seaboard basis, 41s per 280 lbs, 
jute, January shipment; February and 
March, 41s 3d. 

Ontario winters were in light export 
demand. Lower ocean freights brought 
lower prices. Mills asked 39s per 280 
Ibs, jute, c.if., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, January shipment. 


NOTES ~ 


W. R. Clarke, who has been acting as 
special representative of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., in London, Eng., ar- 
rived in Toronto, Dec. 22, on his way to 
Stratford, Ont., to spend the Christmas 
holidays with his family. His friends in 
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Grain Drying Regulations 


Wiyyireecc, Man.—A dispatch from Fort William, Ont., on Dec. 20, stated 
that the board of grain commissioners has issued the following revised order 
with regard to the drying of grain: “All wheat, barley, rye and oats, the 
moisture content of which has been determined by the board’s inspection de- 
partment, whether received by public or private terminal elevators, shall be 
subject to the terms and conditions relating to the handling of tough or 
damp grain as provided in the present elevator tariffs, and adjustments shall 
be made on the following basis of moisture content to cover loss in drying. 

“Wheat, barley and rye graded ‘tough’ shali be adjusted to a drying basis 
of 13 per cent moisture content. Wheat, barley and rye graded ‘damp,’ con- 
taining 17 to 20 per cent moisture, shall be adjusted to a drying basis of 
12.5 per cent moisture content. Wheat, barley and rye graded ‘damp,’ con- 
taining over 20 per cent moisture, shall be adjusted to a drying basis of 12 
per cent moisture content. Oats graded ‘tough’ shall be adjusted to a drying 
basis of 12.5 per cent moisture content; oats graded ‘damp’ to a basis of 12 


per cent moisture content.” 


Three additional regulations which have been issued by the board are: 
on all tough oats and barley, the moisture content of which has not been de- 
termined, the elevator, on drying same, shall be entitled to deduct 3% per 
cent from the amount as shown on the outstanding warehouse receipt, to 


cover loss in drying. 


Oats, barley or rye graded tough shall only be dried at the request of 


the owner. 


The drying of all grain shall be under the supervision of the board of 
grain commissioners through its inspecting officers. 


Treaty With Czechoslovakia 


Toronto, Ont.—The government of Canada has completed negotiations 
for a treaty with Czechoslovakia which will give the dominion favored treat- 


ment in the markets of that country. 


Flour and grains are among the items 


specifically mentioned, and there are some 71 commodities included. The 
new rates give Canada most favored nation treatment, and will come into 


effect on Jan. 1. 


This agreement preserves for Canada the valuable trade in flour with 
Czechoslovakia which she has lately enjoyed. This is a matter of some mil- 


lions of barrels per year, and will probably increase. 


Under the most favored 


nation clause in the Czechoslovakian tariff the duty will be $2.10 per 100 
kilos, compared with $3.50 under the general tariff. 

No reference to this new treaty could be complete unless it carries with it 
a tribute to the splendid work done by the Canadian National Millers’ As- 
sociation in urging the Canadian government to make some such arrange- 
ment, and in coaching government officials as to details. 


Wolverton Company Makes Changes 


Toronto, Ont.—The Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., 
is closing its Toronto office and moving the sales department, formerly situ- 


ated here, to the head office. 


J. E. Macfarlane, who was in charge of the 


Toronto office, has retired from the company, and his assistant, W. P. Sparr, 
is moving to St. Mary’s, where he will become vice president and assistant to 


J. G. Wolverton, president. 








the trade were glad to see him back in 
Canada. 

Canada and Cuba have had some cor- 
respondence with a view to the conclu- 
sion of a treaty which would give each 
of these countries preferential treat- 
ment in the other market. Presumably, 
wheat and flour will be included. 


An unusual feature of the season of 
navigation on the Canadian lakes was 
the shipment of a small cargo of wheat 
from Fort William directly to Europe. 
This practice will be common enough in 
years to come, but in the meantime the 
incident excited some interest. 


Since the movement of new crop west- 
ern grain began on Aug. 1, over 41,000 
tons elevator screenings have been 
brought from Fort William and Port 
Arthur to eastern Canada for local feed- 
ing purposes. This is a comparatively 
new feature of the feeding trade of 
Canada. 


WINNIPEG 


There is a general slackening in de- 
mand for flour throughout the western 
provinces, and it is unlikely that buyers 
will resume business until after New 
Year’s. Stocks at country points are 
thought to be fairly heavy. Export busi- 
ness is without feature, but sufficient or- 


ders are being placed to keep western 
plants moderately active, although none 
of them are using their full capacity. 
There is no change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted, Dec. 24, at $8.35 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $7.75, and first clears at $6.75, 
Fort William basis; cottons, 15c more. 
Alberta points 10@30c more, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c more. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


NOTES 


Charles Grieve, who has succeeded J. 
Davies as assistant sales manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., visited Winnipeg last week. 

Harvey L. Gray, R. H. Hutchison and 
R. Kellett, representatives of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., arrived 
in Winnipeg last week to spend the 
Christmas holidays. 


James Howe, traveling wheat superin- 
tendent in southern Manitoba for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has 
left Canada to spend a well-earned holi- 
day at his old home in Scotland. 

The employees’ club of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, has 
issued invitations to western representa- 
tives of the company to attend its annual 
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banquet, which will be held in that city 
on Jan, 15. 

The Canadian government is to build 
new offices for the grain samplers’ staff 
at Winnipeg, and tenders are being re- 
ceived for their construction, estimated 
to cost $20,000, and situated within the 
Canadian Pacific Railway yards. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Pierre E. Pelletier, who represents the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., in the lower 
Quebec district, visited his company’s 
head office last week. 

Thomas Williamson, president and 
managing director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned from 
a Short business trip to Winnipeg. 

Douglas S. Cole, Canadian trade com- 
missioner at Bristol, Eng., last week 
called at the offices of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, this city. 

M. D. Shears, of the J. B. Orr Co., 
Ltd., St. Johns, N. F., representative 
there for the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, was here last week on busi- 
ness. 

It is reported that the Viau Biscuit 
Corporation, Ltd., which was formed a 
year ago through a consolidation of two 
ot the oldest established biscuit manu- 
facturers in Quebec, had greater sales 
and earnings in 1926 than during 1925. 

Alexander Chateauvert, director of J. 
B. Renaud & Cie., Ltee., wholesale’ flour 
merchant, Quebec, was in Montreal on 
Dec. 20, visiting local millers. He was 
introduced on ’change by B. S. Sharing, 
sales manager for the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. 

Raoul Bisaillon, agent at Quebec of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, J. O. Morin, agent at Quebec 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, and Laurent O. Morency, 
agent at Quebec of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, were in 
Montreal on Dec. 20, attending the an- 
nual banquet of the Dominion Commer- 
cial Travelers’ Association. 

MANITOBA PLANS SEED CAMPAIGN 

Winnirec, Man.—Representatives of 
the grain trade, the dominion seed 
branch, the agricultural societies, the 
United Farmers of Manitoba, the Unit- 
ed Grain Growers, Ltd., and others, at- 
tended a meeting called last week at 
Winnipeg by the provincial minister of 
agriculture, the Hon. Albert Prefon- 
taine. The purpose of the conference 
was to discuss means to assure the sow- 
ing of better seed on Manitoba farm 
lands next spring. A committee was ap- 
pointed, under Professor T. J. Harrison, 
of the Manitoba Agricultural College, 
to gather information and present its 
findings at the next meeting, and to 
make proposals leading to the adoption 
of the practice of sowing better seed 
grain. 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 





January ..... 1,422 1,698 1,850 1,706 
February .... 1,440 1,557 1,812 1,482 
March ....... 1,609 1,668 1,719 1,721 
ADTH coccccce 1,416 1,244 1,449 1,408 
PP eee 1,491 1,015 1,881 1,378 
GUD cscteses 1,647 1,239 1,413 1,266 
SEP) co ccicese 1,228 1,340 1,354 1,196 
August ...... 1,044 1,029 1,426 1,108 
September ... 1,634 1,601 1,737 1,410 
October ...... 2,231 2,308 2,143 2,209 
November ... dGee 2,127 1,708 2,357 
December .... 1,737 1,440 1,821 
Totals ..... *15,162 18,563 19,932 19,060 
Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1925-26....... 19,054 1923-24....... 20,384 
1924-25....... 18,216 1922-23....... 19,214 


*Ten months. 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS ON CHRISTMAS 

In the rush of the two weeks before 
Christmas, buying gifts, cards, sending 
them off and giving what seems like a 
continual donation to worthy and un- 
worthy individuals and causes, one loses 
most of the real Christmas spirit, and 
there’s a pretty general agreement with 
Shaw that Christmas should be abol- 
ished. About Dec. 23, however, when 
the mad rush of buying is almost over, 
a little of the old-time spirit begins to 
percolate through the city until, by Dec. 
24, it doesn’t seem such a bad proposi- 
tion, and on Dec, 25 one waxes quite 
enthusiastic over it. 

The celebration at the Stock Exchange 
marks the real beginning of this spirit 
for many downtown workers, and this 
year, as heretofore, the service was im- 
pressive. The 50-foot Christmas tree 
shone with its festoons of colored lights, 
On one side of it was the Stock Exchange 
with the Gloria trumpeters in their white 
robes, and on the “other side the digni- 
fied building of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Behind the tree this year, the chug-chug 
of the steam engines of the Foundation 
Co, beat a soft accompaniment to the 
carols, and a forest of derricks, on which 
big spot lights played, offered a weird 
contrast. 

The crowd at the tree lighting is typi- 
cally “New York.” A workman in a 
sheepskin coat brushes shoulders with 
one of Wall Street’s big executives, 
while perhaps the sweetest song of all 
comes from a Postal Telegraph boy who 
stands at the elbow of a financier whose 
opinion makes stocks rise and fall. And 
as the old carol, “Silent Night,” rings 
out, there must come to those in the 
crowd a sense of the message of Christ- 
mas that places it above the petty striv- 
ings that have clouded its true meaning, 
making the Christmas spirit a living 
thing which they hope to carry with 
them into the coming year. 


NEW YORK 

Flour business was practically at a 
standstill last week. It was reported 
very generally that consumers could not 
be interested, even at most attractive 
levels, and it is increasingly evident that 
the trade has sufficient bookings to take 
care of its every need for some time. 

In sympathy with the higher price of 
wheat, flour quotations went up 5@15c 
bbl. Prices were held within a narrow 
range, on springs of about 20c and on 
Kansas of 25c, but even where flours 
were quoted below the average, no in- 
terest was shown. 

Export business was very limited, and 
chiefly to central Europe. 

Quotations, Dec, 24: spring fancy pat- 
ents $7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patents 
$7.40@17.75, clears $7.20@7.40; high glu- 
tens, including Montanas, $7.80@8.10; 
hard winter short patents $7.35@7.75, 
straights $7@7.25; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $6.35@6.70, midwesterns 
%6.70@7, Pacific Coast $6.65@6.90, 

NOTES 

John H. Peek, Buffalo representative 
for the Percy Kent Bag Co., spent sev- 
eral days in New York last week. 

L. E. Broenniman, president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., with Mrs. Broen- 
niman, is spending the holidays in Ha- 
vana, 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
last week numbered 1,104, the previous 
week 1,094 and the same week a year 
ago 1,312. 

J. EK. Novak, export manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
stopped in New York for a few days last 
week on his way home from Europe. 


B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E, White 
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Co., left on Dec. 28 with Mrs. Wunder 
and their daughter to motor to Narra- 


gensett, to remain until after New 
Year’s. 
A unique pre-Christmas celebration 


was staged at the home of Richard Peek 
when on Dec. 23 his home at Garden 
City was burglarized. The chief loss was 
silverware. 

J. L. Bray, local agent for the Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, 
is on a combined business and pleasure 
trip to the Southwest, to be away about 
three weeks. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Dec. 18, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, amounted to 4,- 
107,524 bus and 97,933 bbls. 

Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Corporation, flour bro- 
ker, returned to New York last week 
after visiting mill connections in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, going as far west 
as Denver. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour received little attention last 
week. Christmas had the call, and was 
given the undisputed right of way. Mills 
were anxious to make sales, but they 
found practically no buyers. Sales were 
generally confined to distress stuff seek- 
ing a change of ownership before the 
close of the year. Springs were not 
uniform in price. Soft winters, espe- 
cially near-by straights, being hard to 
move, are a little easier. In fact, many 
mills have caught up with their orders 
and are ready to negotiate for new book- 
ings. 

Closing prices, Dec. 24, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first 
patent $7.75@8, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.50; hard winter short patent $7.65@ 
7.90, straight $7.15@7.40; soft winter 
short patent, $6.90@7.15, straight (near- 
by) $5.90@6.15. 

NOTES 

The Atlantic States Shippers’ Advi- 
sory Board will meet here on Jan. 13. 

Included in receipts last week were 
4,219 bbls flour and 753,174 bus barley 
destined for export. 

EK. B. White, former prominent grain 
operator in this market, died at Lees- 
burg, Va., on Dec. 17. He was 62 years 
old. 

Hans Gerlach, millers’ agent, Ham- 
burg, Germany, who has been visiting 
the leading markets in Canada and this 
country, was on ’change Dec. 22. 

Mrs. Marietta Dulany Belt, wife of 
the late Harry S. Belt, former millers’ 
agent in this market, died at the home 
of her son, Harry D. Belt, on Dec. 22, 

Principal Canadian wheat inspections 
at this port last week were 27 cars No. 
1 hard spring, 227 No. 2 dark northern 
spring, 1 No. 8 dark northern spring, 
58 No. 4 dark northern spring, 18 sam- 
ple grade northern spring and 73 No, 4 
northern spring, a total of 404. 

The Maryland Crop Improvement As- 
sociation is perfecting plans for a corn 
show to be held in connection with the 
annual convention of the Maryland Ag- 
ricultural Society and the Maryland 
Farm Bureau Federation, at the Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore, in the week begin- 
ning Jan, 3. 

The Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Baltimore has in one 
of the great windows of its Lexington 
Building, embellished with decorations, 
a fine photographic display of the ex- 
terior and interior of some of the lead- 
ing bakeries of the city equipped with 
traveling gas ovens, including those of 













the E. H. Koester Bakery Co., the 
Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., the Meade 
Baking Co. and Kolb’s Bakery. Each 
bakery has a liberal supply of its bread 
in the exhibit. 

Maryland millers on ’change here last 
week were John V. Nicodemus, man- 
ager of the Glade Valley Milling Co., 
Walkersville; Ernest J. Sponseller, of 
Englar & Sponseller, Westminster; A. 
R. Selby, secretary and manager of the 
Liberty Milling Co., and president Blue 
Ridge Millers’ Association, German- 
town; S. P. F. Kline, Benevola. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

With counters piled high with baked 
goods and the holiday spirit pervading 
the atmosphere, bakers were in no mood 
last week for flour buying. Salesmen 
who could spare time from their own 
holiday enterprises came back with 
empty order books. Old orders kept 
mills running up to Thursday noon, but 
most of them were down from that hour 
until Tuesday morning, making possible 
a period for repairs and overhauling. 

While family patents followed closely 
the action of the futures market, the 
differential between bakers and top pat- 
ents was as wide as it has been for the 
past three weeks. First clears are hold- 
ing up well, but there is no strikingly 
active demand for them. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 24: spring 
fancy patents $8.50@8.60 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@8, clears $7@7.25, second 
clears $5.50; hard winters $%7.90@8, 
straights $7.30@7.35; semolina, No. 2 
5%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and-rail 
shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Dec. 24, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.20@9.30 
bbl; pastry, $8.25@8.40; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 19-26 ...... 238,000 169,140 71 
Previous week . 238,000 202,739 85 
ee Sree 238,000 133,378 56 
Two years ‘ago... 238,000 117,700 49 
Three years ago. 166,500 108,723 65 


NOTES 


In the winter storage boats at this 
port are 23,922,219 bus grain, and in ele- 
vators or ready to elevate 22,198,631 bus. 
Last year at this time boats held 20,158,- 
000 bus, and 24,070,624 were in elevators. 

The directors of the W. E. Townsend 
Co. announce that, following the death 
of the founder and president of the com- 
pany, Oct. 31, the company will be con- 
tinued under the management of Mark 
Steele, who for many years was closely 
associated with Mr. Townsend and has 
been vice president of the organization 
for the last seven years. There will be 
no change in the plans or policies of the 
company. Mr. Townsend, at the time of 
his death, was treasurer of the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was firmer early in 
the week, but closed quiet, with ample 
offerings at revised figures. Stocks in 
the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
small, but buyers show no disposition to 
operate except to supply pressing needs. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 24: spring first 
patent $8,15@8.50, standard patent $7.75 
@8.10, first clear $7.25@7.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.65@8.15, straight 
$7.40@7.65; soft winter straight, $6@ 
6.75. 

NOTES 

Milton F. Baringer, feed dealer, will 
sail for Naples, Italy, on Jan. 8, to be 
gone the balance of the winter. 

C. P. Walton, president of the Capital 
Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., was 
among recent visitors on ’change. 

G. Percy Lemont, of E. K. Lemont 
& Son, grain and flour, left on Dec. 23 
for Pinehurst, N. C., where he will spend 
the next three months. 

Armour & Co., meat packers, have 
applied for another membership in the 
Commercial Exchange, in the name of 
J. A. Raulerson, manager, 3038 Market 
Street. 

An excellent Christmas entertainment 
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was given for poor children of the city 
in the Bourse on Dec. 23 under the aus- 
pices of the Commercial Exchange and 
the Flour Club of Philadelphia. About 
525 received bags containing gifts. 
Frank J. Montmore acted the part of 
Santa Claus. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 

Flour sales were light last week. The 
trade seems to want as little as possible 
on hand until after Jan. 1. 

Most mills are willing and anxious to 
make concessions from asking prices, 
but when prices are cut, the buyer re- 
taliates with a bid just a little bit lower 
than the offer. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, Dec. 24: spring pat- 
ents, special $8.65@8.75 bbl, standard 
patents $7.50@8.65, first clears $7.25@ 
7.50; hard winter patents, $7.25@7.90; 
soft winter patents $7.10@7.65, straight 
$6.50@7, clears $6.50@6.60. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 


Little new flour business was done last 
week, and the only rift in the clouds was 
the appearance of some shipping direc- 
tions. Increased demand for cakes and 
pastry resulted in a decline in bread 
sales, with a corresponding drop in flour 
business. However, an optimistic spirit 
pervades the market as to the outlook 
for the first few months of 1927. 

What sales of flour were made last 
week were principally for prompt ship- 
ment, Sales were equally divided be- 
tween the established brands of springs 
and hard winters. Clears were in fair 
demand, and soft winter sales showed an 
improvement. Semolina was higher and 
in fair demand, being quoted, on Dec. 
24, at 5'%c lb, Chicago. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, Dec. 24: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.50 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; 
hard winter short patent $7.40@7.75, 
standard patent $7@7.50, clears $6.50@ 
7.25; soft winter, $5.75@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

Fred C. Haller, president of the Hall- 
er Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is at Vero 
Beach, Fla., accompanied by his wife. 

The mill near New Wilmington, Pa., 
owned by W. A. Garver, and operated 
by E. H. Yarlett, burned on Dec. 17, 
entailing a loss of $15,000. 

Z. W. Jones, engaged in the feed and 
grain business with his brother, A. J. 
Jones, at Moundsville, W. Va., died 
there on Dec. 20, aged 61. 

C. C. Larus. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS TO HOLD 
1927 CONVENTION AT OMAHA 


Omaha has been selected as the 1927 
convention city of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, the execu- 
tive committee has announced. Other 
cities considered were Kansas City, Buf- 
falo and Winnipeg. 

The committee favors the awarding 
of a gold medal when some particularly 
meritorious work is accomplished in the 
field of cereal chemistry, the medal to 
be named in honor of some prominent 
American scientist who has been a con- 
tributor to the knowledge of cereal 
chemistry. A jury of awards will make 
the selection of the medal winners. 

Norwegian Harvest Abundant 

Osto, Norway, Dec. 15.—According to 
figures recently published, the Norwe- 
gian Food Commission’s purchases of 
home grown grain for the year up to 
Oct. 30 were: wheat, 800 tons; barley, 
15,600; rye, 1,100. The crops this year 
have been very good, and barley is so 
plentiful that no imports are necessary 
at present. Last year the total pur- 
chases of home grown grain by the com- 
mission were only 14,800 tons, com- 
pared with 17,500 this year. Not for 
many years has there been such a plen- 
tiful harvest. The wheat crop was esti- 
mated a few weeks ago at 540,000 bus; 
barley, 4,758,700; rye, 604,800. 





The per capita consumption of meat 
in America last year was 154.3 lbs, the 
greatest ever recorded. 
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SEATTLE 


The Christmas holidays brought no im- 
provement in the flour market last week, 
and Washington mills reported continued 
quiet business. Buying by bakers is 
mainly to fill their immediate require- 
ments, the majority, however, being 
booked ahead for 60 to 90 days. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Dec. 24: 
family short patents $7.30@8 bbl, basis 
49-ib cottons; pastry flour $6.50@6.90, 
98’s; standard patent $6.90@7.20, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $7.40@8, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival 
draft terms: Dakota, $7.30@7.75; Mon- 
tana, $7.20@7.35. 

Export Trade.—Conditions in the ex- 
port flour situation are unchanged from 
a week ago, practically no business be- 
ing reported. Nominal quotations on ex- 
port straights to Hongkong and North 
China were $6.45@6.60 bbl, c.i.f., basis 
49-Ib cottons, with clears about 10c¢ bbl 
more. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec, 19-25 .......-. 46,800 K 26 
Previous week .... 46,800 34 
Wee GME ba cceces 43 
Two years ago.. . 23 
Three years ago... 80 
59 





Four years ago.... §& 52, 
Five years ago.. 
Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 





capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dee, 19686 ccccvecs 57,000 29,251 61 

Previous week .... 57,000 28,606 50 

Tene GMO. .o< 400088 57,000 24,209 42 

Two years ago..... 57,000 19,267 34 

Three years ago... 57,000 49,841 87 

Four years ago.... 57,000 24,638 43 

Five years ago.... 57,000 34,457 60 
NOTES 


The grain elevator of D. T. Ham, 
Toppenish, burned last week. Loss was 
estimated at $15,000; no insurance. 

Leslie F. Miller, Minneapolis, district 
sales manager for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., was in Seattle last week. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma for the first half of December 
were destined to the following ports: 
South America, 19,633 bbls; Honolulu, 
2,661; Hongkong, 28,665; Oslo, 224; Ma- 
nila, 9,900; Cebu, 325; Shanghai, 400; 
Belfast, 8,570. 

Two state protein laboratories, one at 
Spokane and one at Seattle, for testing 
wheat, have been suggested by the grain 
division of the state department of agri- 
culture, and legislative authorization for 
the laboratories will be sought at the 
coming session of the legislature. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour business has improved. The 
strengthening of the wheat market 
caused a few buyers to take advantage 
of quotations given them before the ad- 
vance. Buyers was confined to. near-by 
requirements, however. Montana and 
eastern. flours have advanced 30@40c 
bbl, while northern flours remain steady 
to weaker. Local mills have made no 
change. Quotations, Dec. 23, 98's, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, draft terms: top patents, 
$8.80@9 bbl; Montana standard patents 
$7.80@8, clears $7@7.25; Kansas stand- 
ard patents, $7.90@8.10; Dakota stand- 
ard patents, $7.70@7.90; Oregon-Wash- 
ington blue-stem patents, $6.80@7; 
straight grades, $6.50@6.70; northern 
pastry, $6.50@6.70. 


NOTES 


To select the varieties which will suc- 
cessfully stand before the onslaughts of 
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wind in the Livermore district of central 
California and yet produce maximum 
crop results, T. O. Morrison, Alameda 
County farm adviser, and J. B. Ham- 
mon, assistant farm adviser, have taken 
upon themselves the task of what prac- 
tically amounts to producing a new va- 
riety each of wheat and barley. 

The floor of the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange was turned over, on Dec. 21, 
to the Grain Trade Association, when it 
tendered its annual Christmas party to 
850 orphans. More than $2,000 were ex- 
pended for gifts and candy. A clever 
and entertaining program was present- 
ed. Members of the exchange active on 
the committee were Edward Turkington, 
Chauncey H. Montgomery, Beverly Fish- 
er. Edward Hanson, Albert Pinter, Wil- 
liam Volmer and Milton Gray. 

E. M. Lrrsincer. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market was quiet last week. 
Mills, however, look for a larger busi- 
ness after Jan. 1, because of the small 
stocks held by bakers and dealers, and 
the likelihood that prices will remain 
fairly stable. Family patents are listed 
at $7.65 bbl, bakers hard wheat flour at 
$8.15, and bakers blue-stem flour at 
$7.15. 

There were no new developments in 
the export flour situation last week. 

Flour output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. BO9Bh 2. cescecsccvvces 24,346 39 
Previous week .......+++:. 29,147 47 
WORE GRO ceccccevccvesequss 21,868 35 
Wie SOGTE BOO ooccc cavers 38,940 62 
Three years ago ......... 54,268 87 
POOP FORTS BHO ..ccceceses 34,050 59 
POUR FOROS BHO oo ccascvvcs 28,129 49 


NOTES 

The Japanese steamer Yone Maru, 
which cleared for Europe on Dee. 21, 
carried 336,000 bus wheat, the largest 
cargo to be set afloat at Portland this 
season. This is the first local cargo dis- 
patched by Louis Dreyfus & Co. since 
the establishment of the Portland branch 
of this firm, with Walter L. Wilson as 
manager, 

James S. Patterson was elected gen- 
eral manager of the Portland Merchants’ 
Exchange at the annual meeting of the 
directors. He succeeds George A. West- 
gate, who resigned to engage in other 
business. Mr. Patterson has been con- 
nected with the flour and grain trade of 
this city for many years. He was late- 
ly with the Pacific Flour Export Co. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

The market ruled stronger last week, 
but most brokers and millers believed 
it was but temporary, and that demand 
would presently slow up. None seem 
optimistic ahout the flour situation in 
southern California. The increased buy- 
ing last week was due to the fact that 
some of the large bakers ran out, and 
were again booked for from three to 
six months in advance. Deliveries on 
contracts are keeping the production in 
local mills up to normal. Prices remain 
steady. 

Quotations, Dec. 22, car lots, basis 
Ys: hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl, 
blended seconds $7.50; California pastry, 
$7.20; Kansas straight grade, $7.75; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.25; 
Dakota straight grade, $8.25; Montana 
straight grade, $7.75; Washington pas- 
try, $7. 

NOTES 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Alco Flour Co., G. J. 
Lynch, who came with the company but 








a few months ago in the capacity of 
auditor, was elected vice president. 

J. H. Murray, southern California 
representative of the Foulds Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, left for the East on Dec. 
19 to spend the Christmas holidays with 
friends and relatives. He will return 
Jan. 15. 

Employees of the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, held a dinner- 
dance at the Mary Louise Tea Room, 
Dec. 17. O. H. Morgan, president of 
the company, acted as master of cere- 
monies. 

Lucius H. Allen, general manager of 
the Los Angeles plant of the Alco 
Flour Co., recently was elected to serve 
on the board of trustees of the Central 
Manufacturing District Club of Los An- 
geles for the coming year. 


OGDEN 

Anticipated business depression has 
resulted in many smaller mills in Utah 
and southern Idaho closing, although the 
larger ones in Ogden and Salt Lake con- 
tinue at or near capacity. That opera- 
tions will be renewed about Jan. 1 is 
generally expected. 

Numerous inquiries are being received 
from the Southeast and from the Pacific 
Coast, indicating interest in market con- 
ditions. However, the flour movement 
was light, and there were few new or- 
ders last week. Larger mills report am- 
ple business in sight to assure continuous 
operation. 

On Dec. 24 high patents were quoted 
to Pacific Coast at $7.45@8.10 bbl, and 
second patents $7.05@7.65, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons. To the Southeast, the quotations 
were $7.30@8.10 bbl for high patents 
and $7.10@7.55 for straights, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and other lower Mis- 
sissippi River common points, basis 98- 
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Ib cottons. Quotations for Utah and 
Idaho were $6.65@7.25 bbl for top pat- 
ents and $6.25@6.65 for straights, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden, basis 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
has been in that city on business. 

The second annual Ogden Intermoun- 
tain Hay, Grain and Seed Show will be 
held Jan. 4-8 in Ogden, at the same time 
as the Ogden Live Stock Show. 

W. E. Zuprann, 


SEATTLE JOBBER WILL 
MOVE TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Seatrie, Wasn.—W. D. Doyle, vice 
president of the J. A. Campbell Co., 
flour jobber, Seattle and Portland, has 
acquired the interest of Val Byrne in 
the Coast-Dakota Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and will move to that city Jan. 1 
to become manager of the latter com- 
pany. Mr. Doyle has been in the jobbing 
business at Seattle for many years, and 
is one of the best-known men in the flour 
trade of the Pacific Northwest. He has 
a host of friends in this territory who 
wish him success in his new field. — 

The Coast-Dakota Flour Co. succeeded 
to the business of the Allen Flour Co., 
San Francisco, in the spring of 1924, and 
has handled the account of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and of the Crown 
Mills, Portland, Oregon. From now on 
the latter account will not be handled. 
The officers of the Coast-Dakota Flour 
Co. are R. C. Slocum, president and 
sales manager, who is also a vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and among its directors is Leslie F. Mill- 
er, district sales manager for the latter 
company at Minneapolis. Charles H. 
Linn is secretary. 








Editor of Coopers’ Journal Entertains 
Hope for the Flour Barrel 


HAT a wonderful opportunity is of- 

fered by the baking industry for the 

return of the wooden barrel as the 
leading shipping package in the flour 
milling field is encouragingly evident. 
While the Journal is fully cognizant of 
the almost entire substitution of the sack 
for the barrel in the flour trade, there is, 
nevertheless, not a vestige of doubt in 
our mind that, through a comprehensive 
educational, research and sales campaign, 
backed by effective advertising direct to 
the baking industry, a great proportion 
of this flour business could be regained 
for the wooden barrel. 

An analysis of the baking industry by 
the Continental Baking Corporation re- 
veals that approximately 47 per cent of 
the yearly production of wheat flour in 
the United States goes into home bak- 
ing, baking by hotels, restaurants and 
similar places, and industrial uses. Com- 
mercial bakeries take about 36 per cent 
of the remaining flour consumption, 
while almost 17 per cent of the total 
goes into exports, flour on hand and in 
transit. 

In other words, based on the 1923 flour 
production, the analysis indicates that 
the baking industry, exclusive of home 
baking, consumes more than 60,000,000 
bbls flour, in quantity, yearly. Does not 
the possible business obtainable in this 
field make worth while taking the fight 
for the wooden barrel direct to the bak- 
ing industry, with facts, figures and 
reasons why this is the most sanitary, 
the most economical, the most durable, 
and the “one and only” package in which 
to have flour shipped? ‘The Journal 
thinks it does, and while the fight would 
be a strenuous one, at the same time, 
with the proper spirit of co-operation 
on the part of each and every member 
of the cooperage trade, the efforts, we 
firmly believe, would be crowned with 
success, 

The full strength, power and effective- 
ness of the cooperage industry as a whole 
has never yet been put forth in behalf of 
the wooden barrel, either in defense of 
the barrel where substitutes have threat- 
ened its rightful fields, or in increasing 


and extending its volume of sales in any 
line or lines in which it serves as a 
shipping package. 

Once let this strength and power come 
into play, as a single working unit, for 
the good of the wooden barrel in every 
field in which it now serves, has served, 
can and should serve, as a_ shipping 
package, and the prosperity, growth and 
magnitude of the cooperage industry will 
surpass any conception so far held of its 
latent possibilities, 

The question is, when is the cooperage 
industry going to concentrate its full 
strength on one purpose, and that pur- 
pose the protecting, increasing and ex- 
tending the use of the wooden barrel ?— 
From an Editorial in the National Coop- 
ers’ Journal, 


SOUTHERN KANSAS MILLERS 
HOLD MEETING AT NEWTON 
Wicuira, Kansas.—The Southern Kan- 
sas Millers’ Club met at Newton on Dec. 
18, with 19 mills represented by 26 men. 
Since the club was organized in June, 
exceptional interest has been shown. 
More than 90 per cent of the mills in 
southern Kansas are members. ‘The club 
has offices in Wichita. J. J. Mann is sec- 
retary. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT INSPECTION 


Oxtanoma City, Okia.—From the be- 
ginning of the current winter wheat mar- 
keting season in Oklahoma, to Dee. 1, a 
period of about five months, 15,662 cars 
wheat were inspected in this state, ac- 
cording to Herbert Binkley, superintend- 
ent of the federal grain supervision bu- 
reau in Oklahoma City. 


MILL BURNS AT TECUMSEH, NEB. 

The frame mill at Tecumseh, Neb., 
owned by J. J. Johnson, burned on Dee. 
21. Its capacity was 100 bbls. Mr. 
Johnson bought the plant from John W. 
Mackie, a director of the L. G. Campbell 
Milling Co., Ine., Blooming Prairie, 
Minn., in 1920. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—The market continues firm, 
but demand has slackened considerably. 
This is not unusual at this time of year. 
Buying is confined to single car lots to 
mixers and dealers who are in need of 
supplies. Otherwise, buyers are holding 
off until after the holidays. Offerings 
from the Northwest continue very light. 
Spring bran was quoted, Dec. 24, at 
$28.50 ton, hard winter bran $28, stand- 
ard middlings $29.25@29.50, flour mid- 
dlings $34, and red dog $38.50@39. 

Milwaukee.— Although demand for 
millfeed remained quiet up to Christ- 
mas, prices ruled steady to firm on about 
an unchanged basis, due mainly to the 
scarcity of offerings. Straight cars for 
near-by shipment were scarce, keeping 
the already tight delivery situation keen. 
There have been some offerings by han- 
dlers for early January shipment feed 
at prompt prices, but this has not af- 
fected the market adversely. The trade 
looks for a resumption of demand after 
Jan. 1, with stiffer values. Quotation, 
Dec. 24: spring bran $28@29 ton, win- 
ter bran $28@28.50, standard middlings 
%29@30, flour middlings $33@34, and red 
dog $37@38, in 1004b sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —Despite a light demand for 
millfeed last week, prices held firm and 
unchanged. Stocks are low among all 
classes of handlers, and millers and deal- 
ers anticipate a heavier call after Jan. 1. 


Nearly all business is for immediate 
shipment. Quotations, Dec. 24: soft 


wheat bran $27.50@28 ton, hard wheat 
bran $26.50@27, and gray shorts $31@ 
31.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—The scarcity of bran for 
prompt shipment is very marked. Mixed 
car shippers, unable to buy any, have 
withdrawn quotations on standard bran, 
and report improved buying of mid- 
dlings and red dog. Pure bran is ob- 
tainable at $1@1.50 ton over standard, 
in mixed cars. 

Mills report steady inquiry for split 
cars, with bookings in excess of current 
production. Some of the larger com- 
panies claim to have nothing to offer for 
shipment within 60 days. 

Prices are firm. Mills quote bran at 
$26.50 ton, standard middlings $27.50@ 
28, flour middlings $31@82, red dog 
$35.50@36, wheat mixed feed $29@33, 
and rye middlings $21, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

An unusually wide spread is noted in 
jobbers’ quotations. The minimums ap- 
ply to nominal quotations on country 
feeds, and the maximums to private 
brands. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec. 28 Year ago 
SETTLES $26.50@26.00 $.....@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 26.560@28.50 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings.. 32.00@33.00 26.560@30.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@36.50 34.50@39.00 

Duluth—Mills report fair demand for 
feed and a firming tendency in prices, 
but owing to low production and lack 
of supplies to offer buyers, trading is at 
a minimum. One mill is out of the mar- 
ket, cleaning up old contracts. The 
olher sells its output only as made. Only 
a small mixed car business for prompt 
shipment is being done. 

Great Falls.—Standard bran’ was 
quoted on Dec. 24 at $25 ton and stand- 
ard middlings at $28. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City. — Southwestern feed 
prices, despite the recent advance, re- 
main in line with most of the buying 
territories of the country. Demand is 
limited, however, and sales hardly more 
than take care of current production. 
The market remains firm at last week’s 
levels. Shorts are relatively stronger 
than the lighter feed. Quotations, Dec. 
24, basis car lots, Kansas City: bran, 
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$24.50@25 ton; brown shorts, $28@ 
28.50; gray shorts, $29.50@30. 

Atchison.—Inquiry is excellent for 
wheat feeds, mills having difficulty in 
producing sufficient to care for their 
mixed car trade. Bids for January- 
March deliveries are on a basis of $1 
over spot, but mills are reluctant to 
quote. Quotations, Dec. 24, basis car 
lots, Missouri River: bran, $25 ton; mill- 
run, $27.50; gray shorts, $30.25. 

Salina.—All kinds of feed are strong, 
and top prices are being maintained. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, in 100-lb 
lots, Dec. 23: bran, $1.20@1.80; mill- 
run, $1.35@1.40; gray shorts, $1.50@1.60. 

Wichita.—Demand for wmillfeed is 
strong, except in Oklahoma and Texas. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: bran, $1.25 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.40; shorts, $1.60. 

Hutchinson.—A_ strong demand for 
millfeed continues. Reduced operations 
and depleted stores have caused buyers 
to show more willingness to meet ideas 
of mills. Most sales have been at top 
prices. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $25@25.50 ton; mill-run, $28@29; 
gray shorts, $31@32. 

Oklahoma City.—Millers sold almost 
exclusively to the mixed car trade last 
week. Demand for bran and shorts is 
heavy. Mill supplies over the entire 
Southwest are reported exceedingly light. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: straight bran, $1.25 
@1,.30 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; 
shorts, $1.60@1.65. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Bran is somewhat weaker, 
and some concession in price has been 
made, but the position of millfeed, on 
the whole, is strong and well maintained, 
with middlings in good demand at un- 
changed prices. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted, on Dec. 24, at $30@31 ton, 
mixed feed $382@382.50, and middlings 
$33.50@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville.—Millfeed showed some im- 
provement last week on a declining mar- 
ket. Quotations, Dec. 24: bran $28 ton, 
mixed feed $31, shorts $33. 

Nashville.—The millfeed market has a 
strong tone, most mills reporting de- 
mand good at recent advances, and no 
accumulation of stocks. Mixed feed 
manufacturers have been buying con- 
siderable bran. Quotations, Dec. 24: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $26@28 ton; 
standard middlings, $29@31. 


THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Feed prices have been gen- 
erally higher, and demand fair. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 23: red dog, $48@44 ton; 
fancy flour middlings, $37@37.50; win- 
ter middlings, $386@86.50; standard 
bran, $384@35; standard middlings, $34 
(@ 34.50. 

Memphis.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues extremely light, but prices are 
slightly easier. On Dec. 24 wheat bran 
was offered at $27.50@28 ton, and gray 
shorts $383@34, 


THE EAST 
Boston.—Wheat feeds were dull last 
week, although prices remained steady. 


Local stocks are only fair. Mill offer- 
ings of wheat feeds light. Other feeds 
quiet and unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 
24, near-by or prompt shipment, in 100- 
Ib sacks: spring bran, $34.50@35.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $34.50@35; soft win- 
ter bran, $35@35.50; standard middlings, 
$36@36.50; flour middlings, $39.50@40; 
mixed feed, $36@39.50; red dog, $45.50@ 
46; stock feed, $36; reground oat hulls, 
$12. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for millfeed was 
light last week, with prices unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: standard mid- 
dlings $33.50@34.50 ton, flour middlings 
$36.50@37.50, red dog $41.50@42.50, and 
spring bran $31.50@32.50. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed are 
light, and the market rules firm under a 
fairly active demand. Quotations, Dec. 
24, prompt shipment: spring bran $33.50 
@34 ton, hard winter bran $34@34.50, 
soft winter bran $34.50@35, standard 
middlings $35@36, flour middlings $40 
@4l1, as to quality, red dog $44@45. 

Buffalo.—There was a steady outlet 
for feeds last week, but not enough to 
justify an advance, and prices were 
practically unchanged from the previous 
week, with the exception of red dog, 
which showed the most strength. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 24: bran, $31 ton; mid- 
dlings, $32; flour middlings, $36; mixed 
feed, $37; red dog, $40. 

Baltimore.—Millfeed was firm at the 
lute advance, though demand was light, 
notwithstanding there were no receipts 
last week. Quotations, on Dec. 24, in 
100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33.50 
@34; soft winter bran, $33.50@34; 
standard middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
$43@,44. 

PACIFIC COAST 


Portland.—The_ millfeed market is 
firm. Prices were advanced $1 last 
week. Stocks are limited in all hands, 


and demand is good. On Dec. 24, mill- 
run was quoted in straight cars at $30 
ton, and middlings at $45. 

San Francisco.—The millfeed market 
remains strong and inactive, sales being 
confined to scattered lots for immediate 
requirements. While feed dealers in the 
country report business slow, it is the 
opinion that stocks are getting low. 
Mills apparently have little feed to of- 
fer and, if demand improves, prices are 
likely to advance still further. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 23, carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms: Montana 
bran and mill-run, February, $31@32 
ton; Kansas bran, $36@37; Kansas 
shorts, $41@42; northern standard bran 
and mill-run, $31@832; white bran and 
mill-run, $33.50@34.50; middlings, $46@ 
47; low grade flour, $50@51. 

Ogden.—With millfeed in increased 
demand, prices were firm last week. 
Storm conditions on the Pacific Coast 
and throughout the Rocky Mountain 
area were responsible for the enlarged 
orders, buying being heavier throughout 
all of the Far West. On Dec. 24 quota- 
tions to the Pacific Coast were $30.50 
@32 ton for red bran and mill-run, $32 
tor blended bran and mill-run, $32.50 
@34 for white bran and mill-run, and 
$45@47 for middlings, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California 
common points. Quotations to Utah and 
Idaho dealers: $26.50@27 ton for red 
bran, $28.50@29 for white bran, $41.50 
@43 for middlings, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 

Los Angeles—Demand for millfeed 
fell off last week. Prices remain firm, 
except for middlings, which are quoted 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 28, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Borimge ORAM occ ccesscocs $.....@28.60 $.....@26.60 §.....@..... $.....@..... $33.60@34.00 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @BS.00 ces QDaovees eooee@24.560 26.50@27.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «seo. Bocece cosce Meeees weeee@..... 27.60@28.00 33.50@34.00 
Standard middlings*.... 29.25@29.50 27.50@28.00 27.00 @ 27.650 37.00 @38.00 


ren Perr 
31.00 @31.50 


Flour middlingst ....... «.... @34.00 31.00 @32.00 29.00 @ 29.50 shes eM ecces 
Red dog ........+.++++. 38.560@39.00 35.50 @36.00 o 066 Mt cose 43.00@44.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bram ......+++0+. $29.75 @30.00 $33.50@34.00 $34.50@35.50 $28.50@29.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... sevee@..... 34,00@34.50 34.50@34.75 28.50@29.50 .....@..... 
Bokt winter BAM 2 <cwewk ccvee | ay 34.50 @36.00 35.25@35.50 29.00@30.00 26.00@28.00 
Standard middlings*.... 31.00@31.50 35.00 @36.00 36.00@36.50 31.00@32.00 29.00@381.00 
Flour middlingst ....... -++»+@35.50 40.00 @41.00 39.00@39.50 384.00@35.00 .....@..... 
a gee he ee Ot Oe seeee@40.50 44.00 @45.00 45.50@46.00 43.00@44.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Pee ee B.sdoo @31,00 $.....@33.00 $.....@40.00 
Dee eOR 0 00-264 «dense @ 24.00 @ 26.00 


*Brown shorts. ftGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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$1 higher. Production is satisfactory, 
and large stocks are on hand. A firmer 
trend in the market is expected in the 
next few weeks. Quotations, Dec. 22: 
Kansas bran, $35 ton; white mill-run, 
$33.50; red mill-run, $32; blended mill- 
run, $33; flour middlings, $46. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Millfeed trading is slower, 
most buyers having taken care of their 
needs for this week beforehand. Prices 
have not changed. Quotations, Dec. 24: 
bran $31 ton, shorts $33 and middlings 
$40, jute, mixed cars, cash terms, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Western Canadian mills 
are inundated with orders for bran and 
shorts far in excess of available sup- 
plies. Flour output has been for some 
weeks more or less curtailed, due to 
lack of export buying, and most mills 
have only a limited volume of millfeed 
to offer. Local call is heavy, and outside 
markets are keen inquirers, due to ab- 
normal winter conditions throughout the 
Canadian West. Prices are stationary. 
Quotations, Dec. 24, Fort William basis: 
Manitoba, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; 
Saskatchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Al- 
berta, bran $25, shorts $27; British Co- 
lumbia, bran $25@27, shorts $27@29; 
Pacific Coast, bran $28, shorts $30. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 25, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis ... 1,457 483 10,573 8,264 
Kansas City .. 1,020 240 3,060 6,160 
New York .... 4 2 
Baltimore ..... oac 207 
Philadelphia .. 220 260 ‘ a 
Milwaukee .... 390 185 2,265 5,158 





POOR DEMAND FOR 
OATMEAL IN IRELAND 
Bextrast, Ireranp, Dec. 6.—Demand 
for rolled oats is very poor for this 
time of year, in spite of the cold weath- 
er. It is possible that the reason for 
this is the increased demand for medium 
cut oatmeal, for owing to bad trade and 
the fact that there is so much unem- 
ployment due to the coal strike, the pub- 
lie is anxious to buy the cheapest article. 
However, there is no doubt that in a 
great many districts Canadian and 
American oatmeal is liked better than 
Irish, and consumers are willing to pay 
more for it. One special feature about 
Canadian oatmeal is that it is often of 
a very coarse cut, resembling pinhead, 
and is very dry, which makes it prefer- 
able to the Irish milled product. 





NEW YORK BUCKWHEAT CROP 
FINAL ESTIMATE REDUCED 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Final estimates on 
the buckwheat crop of the state now in- 
dicate a total of only 3,837,000 bus, com- 
pared with 4,541,000 in 1925. The pres- 
ent crop is the smallest in many seasons. 
Due to unfavorable weather, a large 
acreage was not cut. In some cases, 
where the crop had been cut, continuous 
rains flooded the ground, and it was im- 
possible to haul it off. Ordinarily, New 
York produces about one third the crop 
of the country. , 





COTTONSEED MEAL PRICES INCREASE 
Prices of cottonseed meal have made 
moderate advances from their recent low 
point, but are still well below the Decem- 
ber average for more than 10 years, the 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced, Unusually large quantities of 
cake and meal have been taken at cur- 
rent levels, and crushers’ stocks Dec. 1 
were considerably smaller than a year 
ago, despite a large carry-over and heavy 
production this season. The movement 
of seed to crushers is larger this season 
than last year, but on account of in- 
creased crushings the supplies of seed in 
crushers’ hands Dec. 1 were only slightly 
larger than on that date in 1925. De- 
mand for other cottonseed products may 
have some effect on the output of meal 
and cake the remainder of the season. 





Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy are 
reported to have been filed by Jacob 
Schwartz, Richard Bechtel, Frank Boro- 
wizka, Frank Polzer, and the Strand 
Bakeries, New York City, and the Su- 
perior Baking Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
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BAIXED FEEDS 


Chicago.—New business in mixed feeds 
is quiet, but mills are receiving a fair 





amount of directions on old orders. Buy- 
ers are, however, showing no interest in 
fresh purchases, and the market is ex- 
pected to be dormant until after inven- 
tories have been completed. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Dec. 24, at $38 
ton, Chicago, first grade poultry feeds 
$42, and first grade mash feeds $56. 

St. Louis.—Dealers display no interest 
in mixed feed for future requirements, 
demand being limited to immediate ship- 
ment. Stocks are low everywhere, and 
manufacturers expect a marked improve- 
ment in buying within the next two 
weeks. Prices are held firm. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Dec. 24, at 
$40.50@41.50 ton, high grade horse feed 
$37@38.50, and scratch feed $43@44. 

Memphis.—Mills are not doing much, 
and will not make many shipments until 
after Jan. 1, but the outlook is regarded 
as favorable, as stocks are small and pas- 
turage is poor. Prices show no change. 
Dairy and poultry feeds are moving bet- 
ter than other kinds. 





mixed feeds last week. No renewal of 
activity is expected until January. 
Prices are $1 higher on all mixed feeds. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $31@43 ton; dairy feed, $30@40; 
poultry scratch feed, $40@48; poultry 
mash feed, $58@68. 

Montreal_—A good demand continues 
for mixed feeds. Prices remain firm and 
unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 24: special 
high grade feed $43 ton, first grade $39 
@A40, second grade $34@38, third grade 
$29; chicken feed, $69; growing mash, 
$72; first quality scratch grains $54, sec- 
onds $51, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, 


Toronto.—Mixed feeds have been sell- 
ing well, although there is a quiet feel- 
ing prevailing on account of the holiday 
season. Oat and barley chop have ad- 
vanced $1. Quotations, Dec. 24: oat 
chop $46.25 ton, oat and barley chop 
$44.25, crushed oats $45.25, barley meal 
$42.25, corn meal $40.25, feed wheat 
$54.25, oat feed $28.25, chick feed $68.25, 
car lots, delivered at Ontario country 
points; less than car lots are quoted at 
the same prices, but the basis is f.o.b., 
point of shipment; discount for cash, 25c 
ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market 
has been very dull during the past week. 
Mixers are interested in the heavier vari- 
eties, but others are neglected, Prices 
are firm, light weight being quoted at 
$5@10 ton, medium $10@14, and heavy 
$14@18, Minneapolis basis. 

Duluth—During the 1926 season of 
navigation, Duluth-Superior received 49,- 
439 tons Canadian screenings, a little 
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more than 39,000 arriving from Aug. 1 to 

closing time. Fair stocks are carried 

here, but domestic supplies have been 

sae well sold out and very little is to 
be had. Prices tend to firmness. 

Winnipeg.—Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Dec. 24, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 

Toronto.—Screenings have become very 
scarce, and prices are steadily advancing. 
The increase for the week amounts to $2. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: standard recleaned 
screenings $26.50@29 ton, car lots, de- 
livered, Ontario points, according to 
freights. 


I The BUcKWHEAT Marxer | 





Chicago.—A little business is reported 
in buckwheat flour, but buyers are not 
anticipating requirements, and sales are 
small in volume. Pure white buckwheat 
flour was quoted, Dec. 24, at $3.60 per 
100 lbs, jute, Chicago. 

Buffalo.— Movement of buckwheat has 
been slow. Buyers continue to take hold 
only in limited quantities, and the selling 
range has been irregular. Quotation, 
Dec. 24, per 100 Ibs, $1.85@1.90. 

Milwaukee.—Offerings are light and 
demand for buckwheat is sufficient to 
keep the market well cleaned up. Prices 
are about unchanged and steady. Clos- 
ing quotations, Dec. 24, per 100 lbs: sil- 
ver hull, $1.80@1.90; Japanese, $2@2.10, 
subject to dockage. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of buckwheat are 
scarce, owing to partial failure of the 
crop, and movement is slow. Prices were 
unchanged on Dec. 24 at 77@80c bu for 
good quality, shipping points. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for buckwheat 
flour is only moderate, but supplies are 
small and prices are steadily held. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 24, $3.50@3.75 per 98-lb 
cotton sack. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Local demand for cot- 
tonseed products last week was better. 
Export inquiry also was better, and an 
improvement in deliveries was noted. 
Quotations, Dec. 23: choice cottonseed 
cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $22.50@ 
24 ton; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per 
cent ammonia, sacked, $26.50@27 ton; 
hulls, sound quality, bulk, $4.25@4.50. 

Memphis.—Reduced movement of seed 
and much damage to that which is un- 
picked as a result of so much rain for 
the past two or three weeks, together 
with recent figures showing record con- 
sumption, helped give cottonseed meal a 
firmer tone last week. On Dec. 24, 41 
per cent was offered at $26@26.50 ton, 
and 43 per cent $27@27.50. The move- 
ment from mills was largely at the ex- 
pense of stocks, as output was reduced. 

Minneapolis.—More cottonseed meal is 
being used in the Northwest than usual, 
due probably to its abnormally low price 
as compared with linseed and other high 





protein feeds. For prime 48 per cent, in 
mixed cars, $34.50 ton, Minneapolis, is 
asked, but in straight cars it could prob- 


ably be bought as low as $33. 

Milwaukee.—There has been no change 
in the asking limits on cottonseed meal. 
Demand is light and offerings appear 
liberal in view of the small absorption. 
Quotation, Dec. 24, per ton, $27.50@31, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Pittsburgh. — Cottonseed meal sales 
were light last week. Offerings were 
liberal, but buyers were few. Prices are 
higher. Quotations, Dec. 24: 48 per 
cent protein, $32 ton; 41 per cent, $31; 
36 per cent, $29. 

Los Angeles.—Demand for cottonseed 
meal remains steady, and its cheapness 
in comparison to other feeds is bringing 
in fairly heavy orders for feeding pur- 
poses. Prices are unchanged. Heavy 
trading in meal is expected to continue. 
Quotation, Dec. 22, $31 ton. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal is stronger, 
with a sharp advance in prices. Demand 
continues fair. Local stocks are mod- 
erate. On Dec. 24 shippers offered meal 
for shipment through March, Boston 
points, at $32@36 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is in good 
demand, and dealers report a brisk busi- 
ness. The price is up 75c, compared 
with a week ago. On Dec. 24, 43 per 
cent protein was selling at $33.75 ton, 
car lots, Hamilton freights. 


* 





Winnipeg.—The situation as regards 
rolled oats and oatmeal is unchanged in 
western Canada. Domestic demand is 
only moderate, and export sales are nor- 
mal, Prices are steady. Quotations, Dec. 
24: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.10, and 
oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Toronto.—There is no surplus of rolled 
oats and oatmeal, as production is not 
heavy. Mills find it easy to dispose of 
these products. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: rolled oats $7 bbl, 
in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, delivered; 
straight cars to jobbers, $6.50; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Chicago.—Holiday dullness prevails in 
cat products. A few mills will be closed 
down until after holidays, on account of 
quiet demand, and being caught up on 
old orders. Rolled oats were quoted, 
Dec. 24, at $2.65 per 90 lbs, oatmeal 
$2.95 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—Demand was rather quiet last 
week, with no material change in the 
oatmeal situation. On Dec. 24, rolled 
oatmeal was quoted at $3.10, cut and 
ground at $3.41, in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is quiet, but 
offerings are light and prices are well 
sustained. Quotations, Dec. 24, $3.25@ 
3.50 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Dec. 28 at $2.82 per 90 Ibs. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Dec. 27, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
. gnaesesus cbeqeads $26.00 $25.50@26.00 
Pure whe at bran . 26.50 26.00@26.50 
Middlings ........ -»» 24.50 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 30.50@31.00 
ON eer 38.00 34.50@385.50 
Mixed feed .. . 29.00 26.560@27.50 
Old process oil meal. - 45.00 44.00@44.50 
i Senet ist ss0 06 . 84.50 34.00@34.50 


Sc awes evens 34.50 35.50@36.00 
Red dog* . 45.50 44.00@44.50 
Duluth— 
|) REE . 26.50 25.50@26.50 
Middlings soe eeees ... 24.50 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 30.00@30.50 
Country mixed fee da. .. 29.50 27.00@28.00 
Red dog ..... ~seeeee 39.00 34.00@34.50 
St. Louis— 
Bran Fes egst008% -. 28.00 27.00@27.50 
Brown shorts cevseees 33.60 28.60@29.60 
Gray shorts ..ee. 85.00 30.00@31.50 
OO errr ee 8.50 10.00@12.00 
Hominy feed ......... 28.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran .. ‘ .. 80.50 31.00@32.00 
| Pee . 29.50 29.50@30.50 
Standard middlings -.. 29.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 36.00@36.50 
rs Ge boner : . 40.00 39.50@40.00 
Heavy mixed feed ...» 84.00 35.00@36.00 


Sf) ee -»» 48.00 42.00@44.00 


Kansas City— 


Pure bran .. . ‘ . 27.00 25.00@26.00 
Bran .... ; . 27.00 25.00@26.50 
Brown shorts -+-++ 29.00 28.00@28.50 
Gray shorts .......... 32.00 29.50@30.00 
Red dog ............. 41.00 35.00@35.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran .... 35.50 34.00@34.50 
Pure bran . .. 84.50 33.50@34.00 
Spring bran ... ‘ .. 84.50 33.00@33.50 
Spring middlings ... 33.00 35.00@36.00 
Red dog ... ‘ 44.50 43.50@44.00 
Flour middlings 41.00 39.00@42.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran 29.70 28.00@ 28.50 
TV EREE Ee . 28.60 28.00@29.00 
Middlings ; ‘ -. 27.00 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings . 30.00 33.00@34.00 
Red dog .. 39.00 37.00@38.00 
Rye feed ... . 25.00 22.00@22.50 
Cottonseed me al ‘ 40.50 27.50@31.00 
Brewers’ dried gre sinst. 34.50 30.00@31.00 
Hominy feed* . 36.50 36.00@36.50 
Gluten feedtt .. c+equ ae - @28.75 


Rate to Boston from— Lake- ans rail All-rail 
Minneapolis .........6¢. $8.3 $9.10 


BPMEIGEE bcccicccecsoveves 7. 00 9.10 
i: SO vic ices cceuece soee 7.60 
MeMMenS Clty .ccccccccce 8.90 9.70 
BEIWAUNCS 2.2. cccscccece 5.70 6.50 
BED, ess ceeneceacnens 4.70 
*Boston tChicago. $200 | Ibs. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—The market on dried butter- 
milk is strong, and a good demand pre- 
vails. Most plants are well sold ahead. 
Prices on Dec. 24 were 94%2@10%c Ib, 
bulk, Chicago. 

ARIZONA COTTONSEED BARRED 

San Francisco, Cat.—Asserting that 
the recent discovery of pink boll worm, a 
serious cotton pest, in Arizona, presents 
an emergency to the cotton industry of 
the entire West, George H. Hecke, state 
agricultural director, has declared a 
quarantine which prohibits introduction 
of Arizona cottonseed into California. 








December January February 
5 12 19 26|/2 9 16 23 30] 6 13 20 27 


$36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 
19.00 


Range of Bran Prices 


March April May June 
8 15 22 5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31])7 14 21 28/4 


6 13 20 27} 3 1017 24}1 


July August September 





Spring Bran (Mi polis) 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) —————== 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 





11 18 25/2 9 


October November December 


16 23 30|6 13 20 27] 4 11 18 25 
| 


34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 

21.00 
20.00 

19.00 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was quiet last 
week, mill buyers holding off due to the 
tight situation in the December option. 
They were not inclined to pay the pre- 
miums asked, and only bought scattered 
cars. On Dec. 24 premiums on No. 1 
red were /%.@1c over December, No. 2 
red December price to Yee over, No. 3 
red 4@5c under; No. 1 hard 34%2@5c 
over, No. 2° hard 14%4,@38%2c¢ over, No. 3 
hard December price to 2c under; No. | 
dark northern 4@10c over, No. 2 dark 
northern December price to 7c over, No. 
1 northern 2@8ec over. At the week end 
No. 3 red sold at $1.36% bu; No. 2 hard 
$1.484,@145%,, No. 3 hard $1.41%. 

Minneapolis.—The cash wheat market 
reflects the quietness in flour. There is 
no snap to the demand, although mills 
daily pick up practically all the. choice 
wheat arriving for sale. The lower grades 
are neglected. 

For 15 per cent protein wheat, 5@8c 
over May is asked; 14 per cent, 4@7c 
over; 13 per cent, 3@6c over; 12 per 
cent, 2@5c over; 11% per cent, 1@38c 
over; anything under that, May price to 
2c over, depending upon wheat and 
quality. For winter-wheat from Mon- 
tana, the minimum price is le more and 
the maximum Ic less. 

Based on the close, Dec. 28, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.25 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.23; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.28, No. 1 northern $1.26; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.24, No. 1 northern $1.22; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.10. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 25 
was $1.40144@1.594%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.394%.@1.544%4. No. 1 amber closed on 
Dec. 28 at $1.3914@1.55%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.38'12@1,50'%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 25 
was $1.424%2@1.48%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.4144.@145%. No. 1 dark closed 
Dec. 28 at $1.41%@1.45%, and No. 1 
northern $1.40°%,@142%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 25, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis .. 39,266 56,886 59,022 54,940 
Duluth ...... 27,510 50,799 85,804 22,869 
Totals ..... 66,776 107,685 144,826 77,809 


Winnipeg.—Wheat was fairly active 
last week. Trading was purely local, and 
prices fluctuated within a narrow range. 
At midweek, the receipt of the crop re- 
port of the North-West Grain Dealers, 
with its decreased estimate of wheat 
yields in the three prairie provinces, 
caused some moderate buying and re- 
sulted in an advance of approximately 
1¥,c on December wheat and 1c on the 
May. This market also reflected Chicago 
strength. In the cash department, a fair 
demand existed for the contract grades, 
but offerings continued limited. Millers 
have done considerable buying in cash 
wheat. The tough grades also were mod- 
erately active. Durum wheat, which has 
enjoyed much activity of late, was more 
or less neglected, and prices declined 
approximately 2c bu. Closing price of 
No. 1 northern, in store Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Dec. 23, $1.351, bu. 


Duluth.—The lighter run of spring 
wheat to this market has brought a de- 
cline in cash business. Low grades are 
hard to move. No. 1 dark northern 
closed on Dec. 24 at $1.457%4.@1.50% bu, 
No. 2 dark $1.417%,@1.48%, No. 3 dark 
$1.87%@1467%,; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.44%,@1.50%. <An_ insistent demand 
for choice amber durum boosted the pre- 
mium 6c early last week, establishing a 
new high record for the crop, It hit 
56c before buyers satisfied their needs 
and started to back down, reducing 
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their limit to the previous week’s level. 
Scarcity of quality supplies has a 
strengthening effect on the price, while 
the less desirable kind is inclined to easi- 
ness. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


-———Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
18.. 140 @190 139 @i90 165 165 
20... 189% @192% 138% @192% 164% 164% 
21... 148% @196% 142% @196% 168% 168% 
22 140% @187% 139% @187% 165% 165% 
23.. 140% @187% 139% @187% 165% 165% 
24.. 140% @187% 139% @187% 165% 165% 
25 Holiday 


Kansas City.—New features were lack- 
ing in cash wheat trading last week. 
Character and extent of demand were 
about the same as recently, while prices 
were in a narrow range. A good mill- 
ing demand for upper grade, good type 
wheat exists, and offerings are fairly well 
absorbed. Offerings, while not large, are 
sufficient to keep down any tendency 
toward keen competition for samples. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.37@140 bu, No. 2 $1.36/4,@1.40, No. 
8 $1.35@1.39, No. 4 $1.33@1.38; soft 
wheat, No, 1 $1.344,@1.35, No. 2 $1.34@ 
1.34Y,, No. 3 $1.324,@1.33%, No. 4 $1.30 
@1,32, 

St. Louis.—The wheat market was dull 
last week, with a narrow milling demand 
for sound, dry soft. Hard wheat scarce, 
but demand light. Receipts were 174 
cars, against 198 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Dec. 24: No. 1 red $1.40 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.37@1.39; No. 2 hard 
$1.414%,, No. 3 hard $1.41. 

Nashville.—The cash wheat market had 
a firmer tone last week, with both re- 
ceipts and demand light. Mills are fairly 
well supplied with wheat, and operations 
are expected to slow down for 10 days 
or more. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, on 
Dec. 24, was quoted at $1.50@1.53 bu, 
Nashville. 

Buffalo.—It was difficult to interest 
millers in wheat last week. No one is 
willing to load up at the present figures. 
With mill-run below normal, the first of 
the year is time enough, in their estima- 
tion, to begin buying. Feeders take a 
few cars of hard winter. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat closed with a 
net advance of le after being sharply 
higher in sympathy with the movement of 
futures most of last week. Offerings 
were light and there was a good demand, 
especially from shippers. The cash basis 
was unchanged, and steady to firm. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 24: No. 1 Da- 
kota dark northern $1.43@1.46 bu, No. 1 
hard winter $1.44@1.46, No, 1 red win- 
ter $1.41@1.42, No. 1 durum $1.34@1.35. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers were not bid- 
ding for wheat last week, but the bid 
of the Toledo grain trade, on Dec. 24, 
was $1.36% bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points. 


Great Falls—Wheat advanced 2c bu 
last week. Choice No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted, Dec, 24, at $1.25 bu, 
delivered at Great Falls. 


Ogden.—The grain market was dull 
last week. Storras throughout Utah and 
southern Idaho made deliveries to ele- 
vators practically impossible. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 24, car lots, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden: No. 2 
northern spring, $1.21@1.28 bu; No. 2 


dark Turkey red, $1.18@1.28; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.02@1.16; No. 2 soft white, 
$1.06@1.13. 

Portland.—There was a fair volume of 
wheat buying early last week, but later, 
when prices eased off, demand slackened. 
No new export sales were announced, 
and it was declared that practically all 
old sales had been covered. Closing bids, 
at the Merchants’ Exchange, on Dec. 24, 
for January delivery: hard white, $1.36 
bu; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.35; soft 
white and western white $1.34, ; Federa- 
tion and northern spring, $1.34; hard 
winter, $1.33; western red, $1.31. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Dec. 24 was 
1/,@2c higher than on the previous Sat- 
urday, with export demand good and 
stocks, nearly evenly divided between do- 
mestic and Canadian, showing a decrease 
of 252,000 bus. Closing prices, Dec. 24: 
spot No, 2 red winter, $1.47%,; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.41%,; southern 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.40%,; No. 
3, $1.363,; No. 4, $1.323,; No. 5, $1.28% ; 
range of southern bag lots by sample for 
week, $1.22@1.30. Most arrivals for the 
week went to export elevators. Exports 
included 151,996 bus domestic and 327,- 
130 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wneat last week were 515,449 bus; stock, 
1,369,975. 

Philadelphia._-There was an advance 
of 4c in wheat early last week, but prices 
have since declined 114c and the market 
closes quiet at revised figures. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 24, car lots in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.483, bu bid; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.40%, bid. 

New York.—Early last week the wheat 
market showed decided strength, with 
New York levels 4%,@3¥,c higher. This 
was followed by gradual reactions until 
the market worked to practically its for- 
mer prices. Foreign news was unimpor- 
tant, and export business moderate. Cash 
grain quotations, Dec. 24: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.545, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.7054; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.5954; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.585,; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.555%. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat have been light, and the price has 
risen about 5c. Mills are now paying 
$1.25 bu for milling grades of street 
wheat at their doors, and around $1.30 
for car lots, country points. Western 
spring wheat is 25,c higher, compared 
with a week ago. No. 1 northern is now 
quoted at $1.48% bu, track, Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Oats continue in active de- 
mand, and prices are firm. Not much 
of the good, heavy oats are coming in, 
and premiums on these consequently are 
firm. No. 2 white was quoted, on Dec. 
24, at 51@54c bu, No. 3 white 46°4,@49c, 
No. 4 white 40@45c. Cash rye was slow, 
and the market was featureless. No. 1 
rye was quoted at $1 bu. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 25, and the 
closing prices on Dec, 27, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 454,@47%c, 45144@ 
46,c; No. 2 rye, 91@975,c, 943, @98'4c; 
barley, 50@71c, 51@7lec. 

Duluth.—Only a light business in bar- 
ley was possible last week, because of 
meager receipts. Good malting samples 
were sought and taken. Bids on top bar- 
ley grades advanced 4c. The close, Dec. 
24, ranged 50@69c bu. Oats of good 
color and weight met ready sale for feed- 
ing account. Not many are arriving. 
No. 3 white were quoted, Dec. 24, spot, 
on a basis of le under to 3c over Chicago 
December, to arrive, lc under to 2c over. 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Dec, 18, '26 


Wheat to Dec. 
Italy TrTTTee rer er 244,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,635,000 


1,605,000 
cabheobwn os sake 23,000 
6eneenes 120,000 


Other Europe 
Canada 
Other countries 


. *3,627,000 


Totals aad 
Wheat flour, United States 


and Canadian, in transit.. *%243,000 


i, ME RELATE TE re 1,080,000 
SE, 60.46.04 0he ed tae ceelead Oaes 320,000 
eee “ans o.4id w bis ee 0.06 ee 63,000 
ee ee en ee 24,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: 


Week ending— 


340,000 


m—— July 1 to——. 


19, °25 Dec. 11, '26 Dec. 18,'26 Dec. 19, '25 
22,000 142,000 5,116,000 1,115,000 
134,000 1,185,000 29,561,000 6,646,000 


921,000 
53,000 
235,000 


2,536,000 107,741,000 


10,551,000 
11,111,000 
4,559,000 


33,982,000 


90,000 


94,000 





174,000 575,000 8,507,000 6,246,000 
171,000 630,000 9,502,000 21,635,000 
396,000 324,000 7,041,000 5,860,000 
302,000 30,000 2,613,000 21,618,000 

29,000 284,000 6,229,000 6,078,000 


Wheat, 874,000 bus; flour, 69,200 bbls. 


‘December 29, 1926 


Rye turned strong on export demand, 
principally at seaboard markets. Cash 
buyers continue to absorb all good dry 
milling offerings. Low grades meet sale 
slowly at 1@15c discount under May. 

W innipeg.—Coarse grains maintained a 
firm tone last week. There was good 
buying of oats, rye and flaxseed, and bar- 
ley was fairly active. In the case of 
rye and flaxseed, much of the buying was 
of a speculative nature, while the noted 
strength in the other grains was due to 
the upward tendency of wheat values. 
In the cash department, demand has been 
quiet and dull, and offerings fair. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 23: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 5644c bu; barley, 64%,c; rye, 97%4c. 

Milwaukee——A sharp advance in rye 
samples, amounting to 44,@4%,c bu, was 
a feature of the local cash grain market 
last week. Rye followed wheat higher, 
and showed independent strength when 
wheat receded, due to the dwindling sup- 
ply and the relatively good demand for 
desirable qualities. Receipts are about 
half of those a year ago. Oats samples 
declined 14,@11%c bu, despite light of- 
ferings and a good demand. The cash 
basis is firm but unchanged. Barley 
gained about Ic, receipts being light, 
and malting and shipping demand good. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 24: No. 2 rye, 
973%,@98¥%,c bu; No. 3 white oats, 47@ 
49c; malting barley 65@80c, pearling 80 
@8lc. 

Nashville——The movement of oats was 
light last week, with a quiet tone and 
prices firm, Quotations, Dec. 24: No. 3 
white, 55%c bu; No. 4 white, 53%c. 

Boston.—A fairly good demand for 
oats existed last week, with the market 
steady. On Dec. 24 old oats for ship- 
ment were quoted at 66@73c bu for 
regular 40 lbs, with regular 38 lbs at 64 
@67c; new regular 38@40-lb, 59@6l1c; 
regular 36@38-lb, 57@59c; regular 34@ 
36-lb, 56@58c. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of oats were light 
last week, with offerings free. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 24: No. 2 white, 53%c bu; 
No. 3 white, 5414c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 24: No. 
2 white, domestic, 60c bu, nominal; No. 
3 white, domestic, 55@56c. 

Buffalo—Low grades are active. 
Holders’ views on top grades are above 
those of sellers, and no sales were made. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: No. 3 white, 51144@ 
5234c bu; No. 4 white, 4854,@49c. Barley 
offerings are light, and sales are slow. A 
few cars of rye are on spot but are 
neglected, bids being unacceptable. 

Philadelphia.—Oats advanced 1c 
early last week, but later eased off %4,c 
and closed quiet. Offerings are moderate 
but ample. Quotations, Dec. 24, No. 2 
white, 60@6lc bu; No. 3 white, 57@59c. 

Toronto.—American corn is in excel- 
lent demand, and there is also some busi- 
ness being done in western oats. Prices 
of both advanced 2c last week. Ontario 
oats are at a standstill. Almost total 
failure of the crop made supplies prac- 
tically unavailable, and the quotations 
given are nominal. Barley advanced Ic 
and rye 2c last week. Quotations, Dec. 
24: Ontario oats 48@50c bu, barley 62@ 
66c, rye 90@93c, car lots, track, country 
points; No. 2 American yellow corn, all- 
rail from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 
90c; No. 3 Canadian western oats 66c, 
c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 64c. 





FEED IN WESTERN CANADA 

WinnirecG, Man.—Owing to the abnor- 
mal amount of snow which has fallen 
over a major portion of the Canadian 
West, the feed situation has become 
somewhat stringent, and representatives 
from various districts are asking the pro- 
vincial governments for relief. In some 
parts of Manitoba, cattle have been sac- 
rificed on account of shortness of feed. 
The Manitoba provincial government is 
taking steps to supply relief to districts 
where it is most needed, and for this 
purpose is having a survey made of the 
whole situation. 





HANOVER MILL BURNS 

Rocnester, N. Y.—The old Hanover 
Mill, on Walnut Creek, near Forestville, 
burned recently. The mill was_ built 
more than 100 years ago. The loss was 
estimated at $25,000, partially covered by 
insurance. The mill was owned by W. 
W. Colvin. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
2 142 142% 143% 
140% 142 142% 
140% 141% 142% 
140% 141% 142% 
Holiday 
Bass hees 140% 141% 141% 143 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Dec. Dec. May May 
) eee 136 % 134% 13 142% 
22 134% 132% 1 141% 
er 134% 133° 1 141% 
Seicevece 134% 133% 137% 141 
Beart Holiday 
Bees icas 135% 134 137 141% 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
er 144% | 2 ae eee ee 
Beesvsccs S88 | a ee eee oe 
Besccssss S500 a 5 re eo 
Bie éeen adane. ~' Nighce 1. © eeade”  “Suawes 
ee Holiday 
eee 141% re ee ree 
Winnipeg Duluth duruin 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
ae 136% 140% 139% 
22 135 % 138 5% 137 5% 
eee 135 % 139 137% 
eure i 4 135 % 138% 137% 
a Holiday 
> ee 134 136 % 140% 138% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. May Feb. Mch. 
163% 150 126% 127% 
164% 151% 27% 128% 
164% 150 5g 128 129 
164% wa. (.. ssvee | Sewwe 
Holiday 
ey eee te 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec. Dec. Dec. May 
ere ee 75% 75% 8156 
22 713% 74 80 3% 
PS 73% 73% 79% 
eee 72% 73% 79% 
ae Holiday 
|) a 72% 81% eevs 79% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May 
46% 51% 4616 483, 
46% 50% 4514 4714 
46% 50% 45% 47% 
ae 45% 50% 45% 47% 
a Holiday 
ee 46% 50% 45% 47% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May 
9456 101% 91% 96% 
93% 100 % 91 95% 
94% 100 5% 91% 95% 
94% 100% 91% 95% 
Holiday 
96 102 92% 96% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
are 219% 225% 218 5% 223% 
22.. 218 % 217% 222 
| Sree 216% LA 217% 222% 
BG. 6% 000 217% 223% 217% 222% 
vs cees Holiday 
Bi eta6%s 218 224% 217% 222% 





An Albertan farmer has raised 94 bus 
wheat to the acre. This was done on 
specially prepared land, however, cov- 
ering only 3, acres, sown to Prelude 
wheat. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
25, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 





Canadian 

American in bond 

CE s0.0 ose 00th Oe p 71,014,000 27,773,000 
Dive cneuh cacedadens 12,540,000 2,672,000 
GIR Sve econ cevessceee Saeeaee .  oea eas 
BNET ct ap ibiee des cet 7,012,000 4,546,000 
Sn vawhew eoevessée ' 46,707,000 166,000 
0 rere 2,671,000 11,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Dec. 25: wheat, 1,484,- 
000 bus; rye, 1,678,000; corn, 2,194,000; bar- 
ley, 282,000; oats, 399,000. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Dec. 25, in bushels 
(000'’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 207 202 126 73 497 60 


Kansas City .. 203 513 16 301,825 1,248 
New York .... 58 90 os -- 131 102 
IR ae eas 1 1 9 ée as 3 
Baltimore .... 13 739 43 337 82 1,146 
Philadelphia .. 3 234 8 176 7 295 
Milwaukee ... 275 395 58 24 . 

Dul.-Superior.. 3 1 ¥ < 15 

TE dosaues 129 260 41 92 ac 

tNashville .... 117 170 23 59 és o* 
PRIRMEIS .cices be a . 3,587 298 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Dec. 21. 
Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 25, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 307 538 620 694 16,640 20,378 


Kan. City... 66 149 10 66 670 5,843 
New York.. 72 166 = 50 721 1,058 
Boston 7 18 " ss 37 64 
Baltimore 4 57 ‘ 15 140 137 
Philadelphia 24 74 20 67 127 383 


Milwaukee... 22 

Duluth-Sup. 13 

Toledo ..... 8 § 3 

tNashville .. 80 234 48 105 sae 

*Buffalo ae a os. os : 5,442 
*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 

tFigures for 10 days ending Dec. 21. 


20 243 104 106 oes cee 
3s 4 19 8,081 8,295 









Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending Dec. 25, in barrels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. s 16 188 224 

Kansas City... 16 17 121 102 a2 ee 
New York 294 205 2 74 331 394 
eee 23 17 1 1 

Baltimore .... 13 13 6 9 a os 
Philadelphia .. 46 61 132 30 123 133 
Milwaukee ... 22 47 6 28 eo oe 
Dul.-Superior.. ar ae 12 411 173 70 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 25, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 
1926 1925 1926 19: 


Minneapolis .. 154 383 72 13 


Stocks 





Kansas City... 6 + se 11 89 
New York ... 674 1411,791 485 906 1,052 
ere ° 32 eo se -. 233 
Baltimore .... 753 80 be 58 850 492 
Philadelphia .. 272 72 311 54 204 69 
Milwaukee ... 161 161 30 17 “ os 
Dul.-Superior. . 20 39 ne 7 $587 716 
oo ee 1,887 3,904 


*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 25, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Bipte. 2.02585 1,2802,268 375 863 10,729 8,625 
Kan. City..1,068 819 641 41411,969 5,432 
New York..2,9041,821 4,8442,310 4,985 4,744 
Boston .... 12 26 88 16 726 123 
456 479 615 3,315 2,257 


Baltimore... 525 

Philadelp’a 1,417 7991,908 799 2,158 1,682 
Milwaukee.. 13 111 54 34 oe% Tr 
Dul.-Sup. 255 767 136 240 6,628 7,036 
Toledo .... 203 45 3 32 

tNashville 11 15 17 12 


* Buffalo . es _ .. 27,455 29,767 
*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Dec. 21. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing‘ centers for the 
week ending Dec. 25, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis 160 139 24 143,668 3,104 


Kansas City... 1 3 15 o- S876 116 
New York .... 126 41 135 171,102 338 
Boston ....... os oe oe 8 4 
Baltimore 19 1 ae -- 238 56 
Philadelphia .. 2 70 1 _ 56 97 
Milwaukee ... 10 16 7 3 ee es 
Dul.-Superior.. 90 127 76 . 5,092 4,419 
tNashville .... ee 1 


*Buffalo ..... we eo 3 . 3,587 1,258 
*Receipts and shipments by lake only. 
+Figures for 10 days ending Dec. 21. 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’~ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 








Dec. 11— 1926 1925 1924 
Receipts from farms. .565,000 445,000 584,000 
BEIGE es cctevecsees 104,630 32,949 133,559 
BOPRMOTES oc esc cc cccses 8,000 9,480 2,673 

Stocks on Dec. 11— 

At terminals ........ 74,115 53,473 106,137 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.138,355 135,263 

Week's decrease ..... 2,906 2,276 








Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Dec. 23, in bush- 
els (000'’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogtivies ..sceccs 470 89 346 re 
GH. He Be cccsccce 1,868 211 52 334 
Northland ...... 3,428 342 481 eee 
Cam. Gert wcecses 853 99 248 936 
Sask. Pool 

MO. © ssccesce 145 397 355 

UO. © secceece 170 505 194 
Private elevators. 1,649. 2,073 283 


Afloat 





POO. io 2ccece 2,704 4,304 2,102 
Year age ....... 28,969 4,943 y 
Afloat year ago.. 4,878 511 
eee 4,036 392 708 83 
Rail shipments.. 392 244 451 oon 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..«... 16 Durum ...seoes 969 
No. 1 northern... 271 Kota ........... 82 
No. 2 northern.. 470 Winter ........ 3 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 471 White spring.. 83 
No. 3 northern.. 525 Others ....... 6,661 
WWO.. © ocsccccsiee 767 Private .......88,473 
WG. B nce cdevcwe BES AMBOGE vo cccccses 4,303 
Bes BD actevedees 305 
WOOG cecvccceseas 128 TOCR cewes 26,781 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
MWe, 3 C. W..<s- CE GURGTO coc secuss 600 
a, 3.6, Wee ses 803 6 6Private ...csees 1,649 
Tie, 2 Se0G .cces 5 ed 
Rea 111 Total ......2+3,704 
SB POOE .ccccvess 95 








Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstrect’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 18, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Dec. 19, 
W heat— Dec. 18 vious week 1925 
United States*. 7 5 —730 51,648 





+221 4,031 
—4,273 113,551 


United Statesf... 
Canada 


—4,782 





Totals ..cceses 192,513 169,230 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 














Po. noe es €.08 $41,500 +900 34,800 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

rc... SPL ee 234,013 —3,882 204,030 
CORN—United States and Canada- 

We cat bedenas 32,200 +95 12,494 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

pO Pee 60,973 +173 81,382 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 


Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

United States————, 














~— 
East Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SOE Be ccccs 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
AWE. 1 coses 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
a Oe 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
eS ee 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
WOE. Beacccs 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 

Week ending— 
Dec. 4 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
Dec. 11 71,435,000 2,710,000 74,145,000 
Dec. 18 70,705,000 2,931,000 73,636,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada _ both coasts afloat* 

i See 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
Aug. 1.... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Se eee 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
MOM. Bscexs 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 

Week ending— 
DOG. Bosses 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
Dec. 11....123,150,000 197,295,000 40,600,000 
Dec. 18....118,877,000 192,513,000 41,500,000 

*Broomhall, 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

Month— Week ending— 
July 1....109,686,000 Dec. 4....243,373.000 


Aug. 1....110,649,000 Dec. 11...237,895,000 
Sept. 1 ...133,277,000 Dec. 18...234,013,000 
Se ere 170,478,000 
Nov. 1,....207,204,000 








Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——— Week ending—_,, Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Dec. 11 Dec. 4 Dec. 11, 1926 

ies Lo | ~~" peas 80,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 


——Week ending———, Jan. 1, 1926, to 





Dec. 11 Dec. 4 Dec. 11, 1926 
10,000 14,000 12,340,000 


Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 25, in bushels (0000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 134 135 10 22 870 1,092 
Dul.-Superior.. 21 49 23 16 1,812 1,274 








December January February 


Movement of Wheat Prices 


March April May June July 


August September 


October December 


November 


5 1219 26|2 9 16 23 30|6 13 20 27] 6 13 20 27|3 10 17 24|1 8 15 22 29|5 12 19 26|3 10 17 24 317 14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30|6 13 2027] 4 11 18 25 


$1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 


1.35 No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 


1.30 No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) eecsesecesescccsees 


No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
1.25 Chicago Active Future 


1.20 
1.15 


— 
i aheeeeneemniesiieinemammnt 





1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 
1.25 
1.20 
1.15 
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Corn *% PRODUCTS | 


New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was fair last week, and inquiries in the 
export field improved. Exports totaled 
82,165 bus, 19,700 going to Mexico and 
the balance to Cuba. Quotations, Dec. 
23: No. 2 yellow 93c bu, No. 3 yellow 
92c; No. 2 white 93c, No. 3 white 92c; 
yellow chops, $1.75 per 100 Ibs; hominy 
feed, $1.80; cream meal, $2; grits, $2 in 
98's; standard meal, $1.90; gray shorts, 
$1.82. 

Memphis.—Almost nothing is being 
done in corn meal. Stocks are ample for 
several weeks and no concern is felt over 
prices. On- Dec, 24, cream, basis 24's, 
was offered at $3.40@3.55 bbl. Corn re- 
ceipts were 141 cars last week. 

St. Louis.—Offerings of corn are of 
fairly good volume and demand rather 
active, although confined largely to ele- 
vator storing against hedging sales. Re- 
ceipts last week were 400 cars, against 
295 in the previous one. Cash prices, 
Dec. 24: No. 5 corn, 60c bu; No. 3 yel- 
low 741,c, No. 4 yellow T4c, No. 5 yellow 
61@63c, No. 6 yellow 59c; No. 5 white 
58c, No. 6 white 56@57c. 

Kansas City.—Quotations, Dec. 24: 
white corn, No. 2 74@75c bu, No. 3 72, 
@iT4c, No. 4 69@71c; yellow corn, No. 2 
16@77ic, No. 3 T4@75ce, No. 4 68Y,@ 
71¥%,c; mixed corn, No. 2 74@75c, No. 3 
72@73Y,c, No. 4 68@7lc; cream meal, 
$3.85 bbl, basis cotton 24's; corn bran, 
$29 ton; hominy feed, $29. 

Nashville—Liberal offerings of Ten- 
nessee corn featured trade in coarse 
grains last week, supplies being larger 
than demand. Buying in terminal mar- 
kets is practically at a standstill while 
the local corn is being consumed. Prices 
were easier. Quotations, Dec. 24: No. 2 
white 77@79c bu, No. 3 white 75@77c. 
Grist mills reported fair business for the 
holiday period. Bolted meal, cloth or 
paper bags, was quoted at $1.90@2 per 
100 Ibs. 





Chicago.—Demand for corn goods has 
slowed up. Last week the only busi- 
ness done was by those who were in im- 
mediate need of supplies. No improve- 
ment is looked for until after Jan. 10. 
Corn flour was quoted, Dec. 24, at $2 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.85, cream meal 
$1.85, hominy $1.85. Cash corn was 
steady, for old corn especially. Demand 
was fairly active, and sufficient to clean 
up offerings daily. No. 2 yellow was 
quoted at 77@78c bu, No. 3 yellow 75@ 
76c, No. 4 yellow 70@74%c, No. 5 yel- 
low 68@71 2c, No. 6 yellow 60@69c; No. 
2 white 754%.@77c, No. 3 white 72%@ 
1bYec, No. 4 white TO@744%2c, No. 5 
white 6214.@68c, No. 6 white 61@62c; 
No. 8 mixed 72c, No. 5 mixed 68@65c, 
No. 6 mixed 60@61c. 


Milwaukee.—While offerings are light 
and there is a good local and shipping 
demand, cash corn prices show a decline 
of 1@1%c bu last week. The cash 
basis was easier, but is again steady, with 
futures easy. Offerings of new corn are 
now considerably larger than of old. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 24: No. 4 yel- 
low, 691,@70%c bu; No. 4 white, 68%, 
@69%,c; No. 4 mixed, 68@69'\,c. 

Minneapolis.—Demand for corn is in- 
different, but just about sufficient to ab- 
sorb the light receipts without disturbing 
the level of prices. New No. 3 yellow 
is quoted at le under Chicago December 
to 2c over; No. 4 yellow 3c less, and 
No. 5 yellow 6c less. With a fair carry- 
ing charge, terminal elevators are not 
pressing offerings on the market. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 25 
was 71@78c; the closing price on Dec. 
27 was 70@75c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Dec. 28 at 
$4.70@4.80 per 200 lbs, and yellow at 
$4.60@ 4.70. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
brisk last week. Offerings of desirable 
stuff were light. Buyers were plentiful. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, 85c bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 84c. 


Boston.—Hominy feed was firmly held, 
with moderate demand, at $37 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, on Dec. 24. Gluten feed 
was unchanged at $385.90, with gluten 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


meal firm at $46.65. Granulated corn 
meal was dull and easy at $2.35, with 
bolted yellow at $2.30 and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $1.90, all in 100-Ib 
sacks. Corn for shipment was somewhat 
lower. No. 2 yellow, for shipment, all- 
rail, being quoted at 95@97c bu, and No. 
8 yellow 93@95c; lake-and-rail, No. 2 
yellow 93@95c, No. 3 yellow 92@94c. 


Philadelphia.—There is nothing doing 
in corn and, the market being nominal, 
quotations are omitted. Corn goods are 
quiet and again easier. Supplies are 
small but ample. Quotations, Dec. 24, 
in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.50@ 
2.65; white cream meal, fancy, $2.50@ 
2.65; pearl hominy and grits, $2.50@2.65. 


Buffalo.—Receipts have been light and 
demand good. This keeps supplies well 
cleaned up. Export demand continues 
to keep mills working at full pitch on 
corn meal, Cracked corn is steady, with 
each day’s requirements easily satisfied. 
Quotations, Dec. 24: No. 3 yellow, 78%&c 
bu; No. 5 yellow, 71%c; No. 6 yellow, 
68% @69%c; No. 5 mixed, 66%c. 


Baltimore.—Corn was steady for both 
old and new last week, though there still 
is no quotable market for contract 
grade. Arrivals included 9,501 bus by 
rail and 3,885 by boat. Domestic old 
No. 2 yellow, track, on Dec. 24, was 
quoted nominally at 90c bu, and new at 2 
@3c less. New near-by yellow cob corn 
was firmer at $3.50@3.60 bbl. Corn meal 
and grits were unchanged and quiet, the 
former being quoted at $2@2.15 per 100 
Ibs and the latter at $2.10@2.25. 





| FLAXSEED **8:, PRODUCTS | 





Concern is being felt in regard to the 
supply of flaxseed for planting next year, 
a bulletin issued to the trade by the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., linseed 
crusher, Minneapolis, states. The chair- 
man of the flax development committee 
recently surveyed the situation. Crush- 
ers will co-operate, segregating cars of 
choice, fairly dry seed, but the average 
run of the crop is so damp that it is 
difficult and dangerous to store for ex- 
tended periods. 


Minneapolis.—Holiday dullness made 
itself felt in the linseed meal market last 
week, crushers report, but an improved 
demand set in early this week. Country 
trade is doing most of the buying. Cot- 
tonseed meal competition has been. felt 
to some extent, although crushers have 
extended their business so that mills are 
running as heavily as in former years. 
Prices are about unchanged from a week 
ago. Linseed meal is quoted at $45 ton 
at Minneapolis, $44.50 at Chicago, $45 at 
Toledo, and $44.50 at Buffalo. 

Continental buyers created an im- 
proved demand for cake last week, and 
export trade was better than for several 
weeks. Cake is quoted at $37.50 ton, 
f.a.s., New York, an advance of 25c over 
the price of a week ago. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
2.22% % 18% 2.23% 








2 2.21% 3 17% 
33. 2.20% 2.21% 17% 
Bs 2.20% 2.22% 2.17% 
25... Holiday 
Dec. 27 .. 2.23% 2.21% 2.21% 2.17% 2.22% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
25, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


-Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 





Minneapolis ... 6,213 7,713 1,461 1,906 
oo. eer 6,481 8,211 4,296 6,790 
0). eee 12,694 15,924 5,757 8,696 


Duluth.—Interest in flaxseed is being 
withdrawn from the near deliveries to 
May. Price fluctuations were narrow 
last week. Crushers slowed up _ pur- 
chases, and reduced the top premium on 
No. 1 flaxseed 1c. Their action would 
indicate that they have immediate needs 
pretty well filled. No. 1 spot closed, 
Dec. 24, at December price to 9c over. 


Milwaukee.—Some curtailment in the 
output of flaxseed products has helped 
to keep the market steady and un- 
changed. Offerings are moderate, and 


demand only fair, although output for 
the next week to 10 days is well ab- 
sorbed. Quotation, Dec. 24, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $46@46.50 ton. 


Chicago.—Prices on linseed meal were 
unchanged to a shade lower last week. 
Demand showed further improvement, 
and fair sales were made to mixers and 
dealers. Linseed meal was quoted, Dec. 
24, at $44.50 ton, Chicago. 

Buffalo.—A fair business is being done 
in oil meal, but no change has been made 
in prices. Quotations, Dec. 24, 34 per 
cent, $44.50 ton, with a few lots of 32 
per cent at $42.50. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of 
were light last week. 
parently well supplied. 
24, $46.75 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was dull last 
week, with mill offerings light and some 
shippers out of the market until the last 
half of January. Stocks carried by the 
trade are light, but enough to supply 
buyers’ present needs. On Dec. 24 Buf- 
falo shippers quoted 34 per cent meal 
at $48.20@49.20 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points, and 31 
per cent at $46.20. Edgewater shippers 
offered 32 per cent at $46@48, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points, prompt shipment, 
and 34 per cent at $46.50@48.50. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is _ selling 
steadily, but only in small volume. The 
price is unchanged. On Dec. 24 the quo- 
tation was $45 ton, in new bags, car lots, 
f.o.b., mill points. 


linseed meal 
Buyers are ap- 
Quotation, Dec. 


Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal 
were in good request last week, and mills 
are readily disposing of all they have to 
offer. The weather in western Canada 
is somewhat severe and, in consequence, 
feedingstuffs of all kinds are in great 
demand. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 24: oil cake, in bags, $42 
ton, and meal $44. There has been con- 
siderable speculative demand for flax- 
seed, and occasionally this grain has 
shown independent strength. The crush- 
ing interests, however, have not done 
much purchasing. Closing price, Dec. 
28, $1.88 bu. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS TAKES 
WORLD INVENTORY OF CROPS 


Paris, France.—At considerable risk 
of duplicating the work of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
the League of Nations has investigated 
the world’s supply of field crops, more 
particularly with respect to futures than 
to the present day supply. 

The report states that Europe, com- 
prising Russia in Asia but not including 
oriental Russia, has increased its pro- 
duction of cereals from 4 per cent to 5 
per cent over the figures of before the 
war, while its population has increased 
a bare 1 per cent. On the other hand, 
its world commerce in these commodities 
has been reduced probably 10 per cent. 

Western and central Europe, includ- 
ing Russia in Europe, show a falling off 
in production of 20 per cent and in the 
foreign trade in these commodities in 
some cases as much as 30 per cent, Cen- 
tral Europe has made steps to recovery 
more rapid than other sections, such as 
France and Spain. 

Eastern and maritime Europe, the lat- 
ter regions bordering upon the Mediter- 
ranean and contiguous seas and rivers, 
have increased population some 5 per cent 
over the figures of 1913, this coming 
largely from the remaking of the map 
of Europe. These districts, with respect 
to field crops in general and cereals in 
particular, show an increase of 7 per 
cent for the year just passed, over the 
figures of crops in 1913. The increase 
refers largely to cereals. 





MILL TO INSTALL RADIO STATION 


Nasuvityte, Tenn.—A 1,000-watt radio 
broadcasting station will be installed at 
once by the Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., W. B. Anderson, president of the 
company, has announced. It is planned 
to have it in operation by Jan. 1. The 
station’s call letters will be WFIF, 
adopted from its advertising slogan, 
“Whitest Flour in the World.” Its wave 
length will be 356 meters. There will 
be a studio and dancing pavilion, ac- 
commodating about 800 persons. 


December 29, 1926 


Rye PrRopucts | 





Minneapolis.—The rye flour market is 
very quiet. Although asking prices are 
much below the level of wheat flours, 
buyers contend they can buy much 
cheaper elsewhere. The bulk of the cur- 
rent business is usually a few barrels in 
mixed cars. Pure white is quoted at 
$5.75@5.95 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $5.20@5.40, and pure dark $4.10 
@4.30, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,440 bbls flour, compared with 
11,108 in the previous week. 


Duluth—Outside buyers apparently 
have sufficient immediate stocks of rye 
flour to carry them along until after 
the first of the year. Scarcely any busi- 
ness was booked last week, partly due 
to unsettled conditions in the rye mar- 
ket generally. Rye prices strengthened, 
but the trade remained indifferent. 
Quotations, Dec. 24, f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib 
cottons: pure white, $6.30 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.75; No. 3 dark, $3.70; No. 5 
blend, $6.15; No. 8 rye, $5.15. 

Chicago.—Prices on rye flour were ad- 
vanced last week, and this made the 
dullness even more pronounced. Buyers 
held off from making fresh purchases, 
but shipping instructions were fair. The 
local output totaled 6,000 bbls, compared 
with 7,500 the preceding week. White 
was quoted, Dec. 24, at $5.95@6.10 bbl, 
jute, medium $5.55@5.75, and dark $4.20 
@4.50. 

Milwaukee.—Business in rye flour was 
negligible just before the holidays. 
Trade has been inactive all through De- 
cember. Mills have had a difficult time 
making sales, particularly in the face of 
the sharp and independent advance made 
by the cash and option rye market last 
week. This amounted to 4@4%c bu, and 
brought the price of good milling grain 
to approximately $1. Despite the fact 
that rye seems to be drawing into a more 
nearly normal price relation with wheat, 
interest in the flour is lacking. Mills 
are operating moderately on standing 
orders and the small volume of new 
sales trickling in day by day. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 24: fancy rye patent $6.10 
@6.25 bbl, pure white $5.95@6.15, pure 
medium $5.50@5.75, and pure dark $4.40 
@4.80, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Boston.—Demand for rye flour was 
better last week, with prices advanced. 
Rye meal and dark rye also were held 
higher, with a fairly good demand. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 24: choice white patent 
$6.60@6.75 bbl; standard patent, $6.45@ 
6.60; rye meal, $5.05@5.25; dark rye, 
$4.75@4.85. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour is strong, but 
inactive. Local buyers allege excessive 
speculation in the raw material. Nomi- 
nal quotations, Dec. 24: white patent 
$6.10@6.35 bbl, and dark $4.55@4.80, in 
cotton. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is again firm- 
er, with light offerings. Quotations, Dec. 
24, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: $6.50@6.75 for white, $6.25@6.50 
for medium, and $6@6.25 for dark. 

Pittsburgh.—Little activity was noted 
in rye flour last week. Prices were 
somewhat higher and receipts were nor- 
mal. Quotations, Dec. 24: pure white 
$6@6.25 bbl, medium $5@5.25, dark 
$3.75@4.25, all cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

New York.—There has been very lit- 
tle business done in rye flour since the 
rise in price. Buyers cannot be inter- 
ested at current levels. White patent, 
on Dec. 24, was quoted at $6.25@6.60 bbl. 

Toronto.—Rye flour is selling freely. 
Production is not heavy, and demand 
is in excess of supply. The price is un- 
changed, and on Dec. 24 was $6.20 bbl, 
in two 98-lb jute bags, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points; less than car lots 
at same prices, but the terms are f.o.b., 
point of shipment. 





Acreage Sown in Esthonia 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Esthonia reports 
that the total sown area for crops in 
1926 is officially placed at 2,030,000 acres, 
an increase of 5,500 over 1925. Grain 
production fell short 41,000 metric tons, 
ata large imports, particularly 
of rye. 
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| NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE ] 


Alabama 


W. F. Holder, of Lake Charles, La., 
will establish a bakery at Georgiana. 

The Malbis Bakery Co., Inc., Mobile, 
has been incorporated for $225,000, by 
Jason Malbis, Peter Gregor, E. B. Fell, 
George U. Potter, C. D. Papadeas, Al- 
fred F. Delchamps and James Pappas. 

The bakery plant at Dothan, owned 
by Harry Shulman, burned recently, the 
loss being estimated at $20,000. Mr. 
Shulman will open business again as 


_ soon as possible. 


Work has started on the five-story ad- 
dition to be erected by the American 
Bakeries Co., Birmingham, the construc- 
tion to cost approximately $100,000. 


Arkansas 

A. E. Willy has opened a bakery at 
Watts. 

California 

Frank Ketelhut has established an- 
other branch bakery in the new Lincoln 
Market, Richmond. 

The Lindsay (Cal.) Feed & Fuel Co. 
has been taken over by Maurice H. Gif- 
ford. 

John Nicholson has opened a grocery 
and feed store at Parlier. 

A bakery and lunch parlor have been 
opened by Clara Thompson at 1401 Ver- 
mont Street, San Francisco. 

The Oakes-Young Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock, by J. W. and H. 
H. Oakes and W. G. and P. M. Young. 

The Homespun Bakery, Sixty-first and 
San Pedro streets, Los Angeles, is now 
doing a wholesale and retail business 
in pies and cakes. An electric revolving 
oven has been added to the equipment, 
doubling the bakery’s output. 

The Little Cake Shop has been opened 
at 2418 Fillmore Street, San Francisco. 

A. Koenig, proprietor of the Canyon 
Bakery, Dunsmuir, has installed new 
machinery. 

Mrs. J. Meyers has opened a bakery 
at 3460 High Street, Oakland. 

J. S. West & Co., 709 Ninth Street, 
Modesto, is now handling feeds and 
fertilizers in addition to fuel and ice. 

Carl H. Choins has purchased the 
Maid-Rite Bakery, 852 San Pablo Ave- 
nue, Berkeley, from E. T. Ewing. 

Ernest Zink, formerly of Dixon, has 
purchased the Ferndale Bakery from 
Mr. Hildebrand. 

G. Harway has opened Harway’s Bake 
Shop, 5253 College Avenue, Oakland. 
Mr. Harway formerly owned the bakery 
located in Johnson’s Market. 

J. Anderson, of the Golden West 
Bakery, Chico, has joined the Peerless 
Yeast Co., San Francisco. 

Violet Mangel has purchased the 
Grafton Bakery, 2313 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland, from George Tyken, and is 
operating as Mangel’s Home Bakery. 

M. Escano & Sons have opened the 
Escano Bakery, Mountain View, and 
will specialize on Spanish bread. They 
have a new brick building and _ brick 
oven. 

Max Kraus, baker, has purchased an 
interest in the Barker Baking Co., Rob- 
ert Frolik, proprietor, 2606 Tulare 
Street, Fresno. 


Colorado 


The flour mill of James E. Gooding, 
Durango, burned Dec. 9. Damage was 
placed at $20,000. 


Florida 


R. E. Chandler will open an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at Arcadia on Jan. 15. 

The Adwell Bakery, Pine Castle, has 
opened. 

T. N. Tullis has opened a bakery at 
852 Central Avenue, St. Petersburg. 

T. R. Moore has opened an Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, Third and Magnolia 
Avenue, Sanford. 

The Adwell Bakery, Orlando, has be- 
gun operations. 

Mrs. L. Edna Hawman has opened 
the Dutch Bake Oven, 107-9 South Poin- 
settia Avenue, West Palm Beach. A 
combined bakeshop and cafeteria will 
be conducted. 


Georgia 

T. S. McCamey, Phil E. Stone and 
Charles Deakens have incorporated a 
wholesale grocery company for $25,000 
at Dalton. The firm will open for busi- 
ness Jan. 1 in the Oglesby Building. 

Dalton Smith has opened the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, 1243 Broad Street, 
Columbus. 


Idaho 
Price’s Royal Bakery, Malad City, is 
undergoing remodeling. 


Illinois 


John Beebe, formerly secretary of the 
Alton (Ill.) Baking and Catering Co., 
has purchased the business. 

H. Mizell & Son have opened a bakery 
at Brookport. 

George N. Kahlert has succeeded his 
father, E. A. Kahlert, in the bakery busi- 
ness at Carlysle. 

Louis Linneman has opened the Cen- 
ter Bakery, 720 Center Street, Des 
Plaines. 


Indiana 


Homer Martin has closed his bakery 
at Hartford City. The equipment has 
been moved into storage with the pos- 
sibility of reopening later. 

D. J. Melett has opened a bakery at 
2208 North Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

Mrs. Jessie Hann, of Fort Wayne, has 
leased the Ossian (Ind.) Sanitary Bak- 
ery from J. F. Roush. 

The Palmer Flour Co., an Illinois cor- 
poration, has qualified to do business in 
Indiana, with $1,000 of its capital stock 
represented in the state. It will deal in 
flour, and act as jobber in feeds. Jacob 
S. White, an Indianapolis attorney in the 
Merchants’ Bank Building, is named as 
agent for service of process. 

The Imperial Mills, Inc., Cambridge, 
has incorporated for $50,000, to deal in 
fiour and feeds. Directors are Law- 
rence L. Clark, Floyd R. Kirklin and 
Ross M. Hutchinson. 


lowa 

Glen Bartlett, of Waterloo, has opened 
a bakery at Allison. 

T. J. Lane, Cedar Rapids, has pur- 
chased the feed mill at Brandon, and 
will operate it. 

The Davenport (Iowa) Seed Co. has 
increased its capitalization from $100,- 
000 to $150,000. A. R. Bruns is presi- 
dent, and F. C. Harrison secretary. 

The Harlan (Iowa) City Roller Mills, 
Inc., has been incorporated for $50,000. 
C. C. Rasmussen is president; L. H. 
Rasmussen, secretary. 

Fred Schuppert has reopened the Oak- 
land Bakery, 124 South Dubuque Street, 
Iowa City. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator & 
Grain Co., Manson, has incorporated for 
$25,000. J. C. W. Hyde is president; 
Charles E. Bole, secretary. 

The Independent Grain & Fuel Co., 
Inc., ‘Mason City, has incorporated for 
$20,000, to deal wholesale and retail in 
fuel, ice, hay, grain, flour, seeds, feeds, 
etc. C. H. Hamlin is president, M. A. 
Munsinger vice president and treasurer, 
and Charles W. Barlow secretary. 

Mrs. M. Johnson is the proprietor of 
the new Purity Bakery, West Second 
Street North, Newton. 

A. L. Wiese has closed his bakery at 
Ogden. 


Kansas 
Robert Biles, operating bakeries at 
Pittsburg and Columbus, has purchased 
the Star Bakery, Chanute, from John 
and William Wegman. 
The Feedola Milling Co. is successor 
to the Miller-Rhodes Feed Mfg. Co., Mc- 
Pherson. 


Kentucky 
The Boothe Bakery, Flemingsburg, has 
moved to a new location. 
Maine 
The Simard Sanitary Bakery, Lewis- 
ton, has installed a high speed mixer. 
The Tri-More Chocolate Co. Old 
Town, has installed an automatic dough- 


nut machine and will conduct a whole- 
sale and retail business. 


Maryland 


The Manbeck Baking Co. will open its 
new plant in Hagerstown early in Janu- 
ary. 


Massachusetts 


The W. K. Hutchinson Co. will build 
a bakery at 324 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Arlington, to cost $12,500. 


Michigan 


Jacob Braak, proprietor of the Spring 
Lake (Mich.) Baking Co., has purchased 
the Ideal Bakery, Grand Haven, from 
Helder Bros. 

The Cook Grist, Feed and Saw Mill, 
Kalamazoo, burned Dec. 16. Loss, $20,- 
000. 

Mrs. Belle Vester has purchased the 
Vester & Clarke Bakery, Sturgis, which 
was sold under the hammer recently to 
James J. Packard. Mr. Vester will con- 
tinue as head baker. The business will 
be known hereafter as the Community 
Kitchen. 


Minnesota 


Libby & Son, Lake Benton, will en- 
gage in the baking business at Balaton. 

L. T. Larson and his son, Theodore, 
of Washburn, Wis., will open a bakery 
at Foley. 

The Holloway (Minn.) Farmers’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co. double elevator, 
coal shed and flour and feed warehouse 
burned Dec. 18. The loss, with 12,000 
bus grain destroyed, was $35,000. 

Benjamin Smith will open a bakery at 
Tracy. 

Fire caused a loss of $7,000 to Han- 
son’s Bakery, Tracy. 


Mississippi 
A. Matson, Hattiesburg, has opened 
a large bakery. 


Missouri 


An addition costing $150 has been 
built to Rice’s Co. Bakery, 209 Broad- 
way, Hannibal. 

Mrs. Martha Ice has purchased the 
Houston (Mo.) Bakery from W. H. 
Herrington. 

O. A. Haeber has purchased the bak- 
ery of Herman Snitz, 2604 East Thirty- 
first Street, Kansas City. 

Mr. Sowell, Osceola, has purchased the 
Steele (Mo.) Sanitary Bakery. 

August E. Vogt has purchased the 
Hammer Bakery, Warrenton. 

An offer of $40,000 has been made by 
the Purity Bakeries Corporation for a 
building at Tenth and Garfield, Kansas 
City, to be used as a cake bakery. It 
formerly was used to equip and rehearse 
the Priests of Pallas parades, which were 
an annual event in Kansas City until 
1924, 

The following St. Louis bakeries have 
discontinued business: Gem Restaurant, 
718 Pine Street; Garnholtz Bakery, 674 
Big Bend Road; Electrik-Maid Bake 
Shop, Gore and Lockwood; Webster 
Groves; Honey Dew Cookie Co., 4214 
Natural Bridge; G. Stieger, 1600 Helen 
Street; K. Illinger, Cora and Easton 
avenues; Mueller’s Bakery, 2960 Mont- 
gomery Street; A. Hauk, 3632 Leona 
Street. 

Julius Krause is opening a bakery at 
2716 Sutton Avenue, St. Louis, to be op- 
erated under the name of Julius Krause 
& Son. 

John King is opening a bakery at 
3736 Meramec Avenue, St. Louis. 

J. R. Piersky is opening a bakery at 
1308 North Twentieth Street, St. Louis. 

B. Koenig has opened a bakery at 
Kenwood Springs. 

Samuel Cohen has opened a bakery at 
3307 Easton Avenue, St. Louis. 

A. Meese has opened a bakery at Her- 
culaneum. 

John Gaeng has taken over the bakery 
at 7240 Gravois, St. Louis, known as 
Allemania Bakery. 

William Oerter, Jefferson and Lynch, 
St. Louis, has sold his bakery to Joseph 
Schreiner. 

Charles Birkenbach has closed his bak- 
ery at 2621 South Broadway, St. Louis, 


and is opening a new one at 2546 He- 
bert Street. 

A. Ritter has bought the bakery at 
5538 North Market, St. Louis, from 
J. Burkhard. 

C. Besperska, 5454 Easton Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold to E. Kromat, of 3088 
Rutger Street, who will operate both 
bakeries. 

Kauffman’s Confectionery, 3127 South 
Grand, St. Louis, is being closed, and 
its operators are moving to a new shop 
at 4002 Tholozan Avenue. 

Joseph Fix has bought the bakery at 
3208 California, St. Louis, from Edward 
Hegel. 

A. Fishbein, 1013 Franklin, St. Louis, 
has sold his bakery to P. Balin, who was 
formerly located at Nineteenth and Bid- 
dle streets. 

The Nielson Bakery, 1038 North Van- 
deventer Avenue, St. Louis, has been 
closed and also the branch bakery at 
6301 Audrey, while a new bakery at 
6222 Natural Bridge is being opened. 

William Doelling has purchased the 
bakery at 6650 Gravois, St. Louis, for- 
merly owned by A. Obermyer. 

A bakery has been opened at 3517 
Delor Street, St. Louis, and will be 
known as Conrad’s Pastry Shop. 

J. Martin has bought the bakery at 
2201 Warren Street, St. Louis, from An- 
drew Mehr. 

Christian Schlather has opened a bak- 
ery at Grand and Park, St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Bakers’ Co-operative 
Association has purchased property at 
the corner of Theresa and Chouteau 
Avenue, St. Louis, and plans have been 
completed for a mammoth bakery plant. 

The Hallam-Humphrey Grocer Co., 
Springfield, organized a year ago, has 
trebled its floor space. At present the 
business is confined to the city, but will 
shortly expand to towns in Springfield 
trade territory. 


Montana 


Joseph Wagenhals has leased the Op- 
heim (Mont.) Bakery. 

Herbert Proctor will open a grocery 
and bakery at Ryegate. 


Nebraska 


I. R. Blair’s Purity Bakery, Alliance, 
has added a mixing machine. 

Ralph Perry has sold his interest in 
the Perry Bakery, Central City, to his 
mother, Mrs. W. G. Perry, and has pur- 
chased a bakery at Gering. 

The Suder & Son Bakery, Columbus, 
has been temporarily opened for the 
holiday trade. Early in January it will 
be closed for repairs. It suffered fire 
demage on Thanksgiving Day. 

E. J. Willeberg has purchased the 
Wilson Bakery, Nebraska City. 

The Valparaiso (Neb.) Bakery, owned 
by R. S. Johnston, was a total loss by 
fire early in December. 

Edward Childs has opened a_ bakery 
at Wymore. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Eustis, 
has incorporated for $50,000. A. A. 
Heater is president, E. C. Schroeder sec- 
retary, and Fred Weissert assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


New Mexico 


W. A. Day has opened a bakery at 
Clovis. 


New York 


William Schaitzpan has been appoint- 
ed receiver for Abraham Cohen, bank- 
rupt baker, 1386 St. John’s Place, Brook- 
lyn. Frederick W. Huber, Inc., has filed 
claim for $600. 

Harold Mitchell, a member of the 
West-Nesbitt Co., Oneonta, feed manu- 
facturers, has purchased the interest of 
George E. West in the Mount Vision, 
N. Y., feed store, operated by West & 
Avery. This business will hereafter be 
known as Avery & Mitchell. 

Herman Helishewitz, 1622 Bathgate 
Avenue, New York, has filed petition 
in bankruptcy. Liabilities, $5,340; as- 
sets, $790. 

R. C. Williams & Co., New York, 
wholesale grocery now at Hudson, 
Thomas and Worth streets, New York, 
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have purchased a site known as 259-272 
Tenth Avenue on which they will erect 
a 10-story building. The proposed build- 
ing will contain 200,000 square feet of 
floor space. 


The Lowell Bakery and the James 


Miller Feed Store, Nunda, were de 
stroyed by fire on Dee. 10. 
Fred Monkhouse, 45 Vassar Street, 


Hochester, has registered the “Ameri 
can Baking Co.” as a trade style. 

The Clarke Bakery Co., Ine., James 
town, has a capital of $5,000 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition was 
filed on Dec. 15 by Samuel Dunetz, bak 


er, 1584 Park Avenue, listing #9A74 
liabilities and no assets 
Fire, due to an overheated oven, 


caused damage to the baking plant of 
the Parisienne Pastry Shop, Kochester, 
last week. 

The bakery of Denlacaun Bros., 
North Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, 
burned, following an oven explosion. 

The Nadler Haking Co., New York, 
has been incorporated for $5,000, by E. 
Nadler, H. Weinberg and D. Goodson. 
H. Hospelman, 144 Rivington Street, is 
attorney. 


53-55 


North Carolina 
W. 0. Lipscomb has opened a bakery 
at 521 North Trade Street, Winston 
Salem, 


North Dakota 

The Jamestown branch of Foley Bros, 
Co., wholesale grocer, St. Paul, has been 
purchased by the Park, Grant & Morris 
Co, Fargo. H. C. Nye will continue 
as manager 

Ohio 

J.C. Keysei, of Cleveland, has opened 
the West Side Bakery, Delphos. 

Kdward Suntheimer has purchased the 
New System Bakery, Newcomerstown, 

Charles Wolfard has purchased the 
Waverly (Ohio) Bakery. 

Oklahoma 

Oscar Johnson, Perry, is erecting a 
building to which the Betty Anne Bak 
ery will be moved when completed, It is 
one story, brick, 25x104. 

Your Bake Shop has been opened at 
Ardmore by Jeanette Franks 

The General Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, plans to enlarge its plant in 1927. 


Oregon 


F. J, Huntington, of Kugene, has pur 
chased the Rainier (Oregon) Bakery 
from George Shaber. 

A. Lindberg has bought the Lawrence 
Street Grocery, Kugene. 

Pennsylvania 

The 7 Puker Bros., Pittsburgh, have 
declared a dividend of 3% per cent on 
the preferred stock, according to Louis 
J, Baker, president, this being the twen 
ty-first consecutive dividend of this kind 
since incorporation, 

The Keystone Baking Co., Wilkes 
Barre, has been incorporated, with $10, 
000 capital stock, 

The Paisley Store, 5400 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, of which Mr. and Mrs. S. 
‘Tebbut are proprietors, has been opened 
for the manufacture and sale of cakes, 
biscuits and confections. 

The BP. S. Long Baking Co., Seull 
and Partridge streets, Lebanon, has in 
stalled a dough mixer, 

Dr. H. F. Stapp, 312 King Street, 
Pottstown, has purchased the property 
of William J. Hanley, 266 High Street, 
where the latter conducted a bakery and 
confectionery business for several years, 
retiring last April. 

Michael Mautch, Pittsburgh, has 
bought the Barker Bakery, 607 Brad 
dock Avenue, Braddock, from Herman 
Roth, 

Clarence Yates has purchased the bak 
ing business which has been operated by 
Kdward J. Marshall at California, 

Salvatore de Guillio, Dunbar, has 
moved his bakeshop to Gayette Street, 
Connellsville, 

Andrew Maier, who operates a large 
bakery on Laneaster Avenue, Reading, 
has opened a branch store at 3820 North 
Ninth Street, 


August Tietz, Millvale, and Ludwig 
Hess, Pittsburgh, experienced bakers, 
have purchased the Dormont (Pa.) 


Bakery from Fred Henze, 
W. L. Smith has been appointed sue- 
cessor to F. F. Barkow as general man- 
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ager of the Pittsburgh plant of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. Mr. Barkow being 
transferred to Los Angeles. Mr. Smith 
was formerly at the Kansas City plant. 

Genetti's, Broad and Pine streets, 
Hazleton, has opened its new bakery 
and restaurant. 


South Dakota 
The Centerville (S. D.) Milling Co. is 
manufacturing a line of feeds, in addi- 
tion to hard spring wheat flour. 


Tennessee 

The Cameron & Barr Baking Co., 
Chattanooga, has increased its capital 
stock from 825,000 to $100,000, 

J. C. Felsenthal Wholesale Grocery 
Co., J. C. Edenton Wholesale Grocery 
Co., and Rainey-Mercer Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Jackson, are the main distribu- 
tors of flour and feed for that section. 

Swan Bros., Knoxville, have complet- 
ed the purchase of machinery and equip- 
ment for their bakery plant which they 
plan to have in operation early in Janu- 
ary. 

The Memphis Baking Co, has bought 
a lot adjoining its plant at 400 Monroe 
Avenue, and will erect an addition. 

T. W. Goad has reopened the Lafol- 
lette (Tenn.) Bakery. 

Texas 

The Crescent Bakery, Corpus Christi, 
has installed a Roberts oven. 

Camilo Arguelles, owner of the Ar- 
guelles Flour Mill, Juarez, Mexico, near 
Kl Paso, reports that his mill which 
burned Dec. 8 will be rebuilt. 

Frank Pool has leased the bakery de- 
partment of J. A. Fletcher & Co., Gates 
ville. 

W. A. Webb, of Temple, has taken 
charge of the Ideal Bakery, Lometa. 

Victor Riemenschneider has purchased 
the Sanitary Bakery, McGregor, from 
W. M. Carey. 

Fred Goldman has opened the Sani- 
tary Bake Shop at Fifteenth and Col- 
cord, Waco. 

The City Bakery, New Braunfels, has 
been purchased by H. H. Plumeyer. 

A bakery is being constructed at 
Pharr for C. G. Voight. 

H. C. Schumacher, wholesale grocer 
of Houston, will open a branch house at 
Kdinburg, as will also the Ullman, Stern 
& Krausse Co., wholesale grocer of San 
Antonio. 

Virginia 

The Virginia-West Virginia Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association convention is sched- 
uled for April 19-21, at the New Cava- 
lier Hotel, Virginia Beach. 


Washington 
H. J. Salmela, of Seattle, has pur- 
chased the Apex Bakery, Bremerton, 


from L. Warming. 

George Shaber has purchased — the 
Cathlamet (Wash.) Bakery. 

Karl Warneke and Steve Lichter have 
purchased a bakery at Cathlamet. 

The Matthaei Baking Co., of Seattle, 
has established a distributing station at 
Olympia. 

The National System of Baking, Spo- 
kane, has ‘moved from W519 Sprague 
to K1916 Sprague. 

Percy P. Powell has purchased the 
right to manufacture Dina-Mite in Cali- 
fornia from Benjamin H. Rice, proprie- 
tor of the Dina-Mite Food Co., E108 
Third, Spokane. The product is a health 
cereal, Mr. Powell will establish a fae- 
tory to cost $20,000 in Los Angeles. 

Louis ‘Toth is building a new bakery 
at Wilbur. 

The Hunter Bakery was damaged by 
fire and water, and the Muriel and Anna 
Bakery, Aberdeen, by water, recently. 

Recent bakery sales include the Wash- 
ington Grocery, Port Angeles, to L. W. 
Jones, and Charles Powell, Seattle, to 
the National Grocery Co. 

The Washington Co-Operative Egg 
and Poultry Association, millfeed dis- 
tributor, plans the erection of a plant to 
cost $40,000, at Winlock. 

The Jones Piggly Wiggly Co., chain 
grocery, Seattle, has increased its capi- 
tal to $450,000. 

Claude Morgan, Inc., general store, 
Granite Falls, has assigned for the bene- 
fit of creditors. Among the creditors 
are: the Sperry Flour Co; the Pacifie 
Coast Biscuit Co; the Tru-Blu Biscuit 
Co; the Fisher Flouring Mills Co; The 





Fleischmann Co; the Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co; the Kenworthy Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. 

The capital stock of the wholesale 
grocery firm of G. Cinelli Co., Tacoma, 
has been increased to $125,000. 


Wisconsin 

George W. Kiefer, of Big Rapids, 
Mich., will open a bakery at 207 North 
Spring Street, Beaver Dam. 

The two oldest and largest wholesale 
grocery houses at Madison have consoli- 
dated through the purchase by Jerry 
and Emanuel Simon of the common 
stock of Klueter & Co., owned by the 
Klueter estate. Simon Bros. has here- 
tofore operated as a partnership. Early 
in January a new company will be in- 
corporated to continue the business of 
the combined firms. Simon Bros. will 
abandon their present site on East Wil- 
son Street, and occupy the Klueter & 
Co. building on East Washington Ave- 
nue. The Klueter & Co. branch at 
Stoughton will be continued with Charles 
Severson as manager. 

Harold Thamme has opened the Qual- 
ity Bakery, Mazomanie. 


Wyoming 
The Wigwam Baking Co., Casper, has 
opened its new bakery. 


Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

—————_ From— — 
Canada 








{TDec.and tNew 
To tNew York Jan. Orleans 
Aberdeen *27.00 25.00 
Amaterdam 25.00 5.00 +*25.00 
Antwerp *26.00 1725.00 
Avonmouth .... *36.00 26.00 ° . 
Helfast ... ° cooe 84.00 27.00 37.00 
BOTHON ...cesee «+» 40,00 cece 61.00 
BOTGOGUS .ccccccce 40.00 36.00 
Hremen ° 20.00 1725.00 
riatol *25.00 26.00 
Cardiff eeseevee *36.00 26.00 
Copenhagen *35.00 35.00 47.00 
COTM cccccccoces 37.00 27.00 ‘ 
Danzig *42.00 39.00 15.00 
Dublin 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Dundee *26.00 **234.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 2.00 cece 40.00 
GEE sswaeccoes eeee o° 
Glasgow 27.00 37.00 
Gothenburg 36.00 47.00 
Hamburg f 25.00 1725.00 
DUOES sicecccocreuce 40.00 cece 35.00 
Helsingfors "45.00 38.00 53.00 
Hull $7.00 20.00 
Es@itD ceccccccccccee 89.00 27.00 TTE 
Liverpool ...... *30.00 25.00 25.00 
RUG seccccccecens *30.00 25.00 35.00 
Londonderry ....... 87.00 27.00 ree 
Malmé *37.00 35.00 52.00 
Manchester *20.00 28.00 25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 50.00 
Neweestle ...ccccee 37.00 27.00 cove 
Onlo . . , 40.00 35.00 44.00 
PIPGUS wcsccccccese *36.00 cece 40.00 
Kotterdam -+ %26.00 25.00 426.00 
Southampton ...... %456.00 30.00 ieee 
Stavanger . 40,00 35.00 51.00 
BUOCCIM cccccccccses *36.00 ecoe oeee 
Stockholm . *37.00 38.00 52.00 


thates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 1Con- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. *Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation rate to Aberdeen = 38c, 
Antwerp %35c, Avonmouth 47c, Bristol 3, 
Cardiff 37c, Copenhagen 40c, Danzig 35e, 
Dundee, 38c, Glasgow 37c, Gothenburg 40c, 
Hamburg 28@30c, Helsingfora 35c, Liverpool 
She, London 35¢, Malmé 42c¢, Manchester, 
d Rotterdam 435c, South- 
ampton 38c, Stettin 37c, Stockholm 42e 
**iy direct steamer 30c. {From Halifax 
and St. John. ttThrough April, 1927. 








Pirwus 32%c, 





Grain Rate Reduction Suspended 


Minneapous, Minn.—Frank B. Town- 
send, director of the Minneapolis ‘Traffic 
Association, while in Washington last 
week was advised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that decision on the 
proposed 6c reduction in grain rates 
from the Northwest to the East was 
postponed until Jan, 22, and rates will 
remain in suspension until that date. 
The proposed reduction was designed by 
the Soo and Minneapolis & St. Louis 
roads to partially offset the advantage 
enjoyed by Buffalo mills on wheat 
shipped via the Great Lakes. 


Western Canada Rate Case 

Winniveco, Man.—In the House of 
Commons, last week, the Hon. C. A. 
Dunning, minister of railways, referring 
to recent appeals made by the western 
provinces in connection witn the freight 
rates case now being heard before the 
board of railway commissioners, said 
that the cabinet probably would hear the 
argument during the Christmas recess. 
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HRANSPORTATION 
SECOND CUT IN GULF PORT 
OCEAN RATES ANNOUNCED 


New Onteans, La.—Ocean freight 
rates at New Orleans and other gulf 
ports were reduced Dec, 22 to certain 
European ports. This is the second rate 
reduction announced by conference 
steamship lines in December. The pre- 
vious one, as is the most recent, was 5c 
per 100 lbs. The first reduction applied 
to British and Irish ports. The most 
recent one applies to the Continent. 

The revised rates as announced during 
December are as follows: Amsterdam, 
25c; Antwerp, 25c; Belfast, 37c; Bremen, 
25c; Dublin, 37c; Glasgow, 37c; Ham- 
burg, 25c; Liverpool, 35c; London, 35c; 
Manchester, 35c; Rotterdam, 25c. 

It was reported that tramp steamers 
were soliciting flour at rates below those 
established by the conference, but this 
could not be verified. One or two inde- 
pendent steamship operators here are re- 
ported to be offering space for points 
not mentioned by the conference, but 
rates are said to be even higher than 
those of the conference. 

The reduced rates apply on flour for 
shipment to continental ports named, 
through April, 1927, and unless tramps 
enter the market before April, it is ex- 
pected that those rates will be main- 
tained. Space on vessels is more easily 
obtained now than for some months. 





EASTERN PORTS EXPECTED 
TO BE PLACED ON PARITY 
Norroitk, Va.—The recent decision of 
Howard Hosmer, an examiner for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, that 
the differential in freight rate on ex-lake 
grain enjoyed by Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, at the expense of Norfolk, New 
York and Boston, was not equitable and 
should be eliminated, has been construed 
by traffic authorities here to mean that 
the troublesome differential under which 
this port has labored in competition with 
Baltimore in grain movement will be re- 
moved, It is expected that a new rate, 
placing all these ports on a parity, will 
be in effect July 1, 1927. Norfolk’s in- 
ability to develop grain trade through 
the municipal elevator has been attribut- 
ed to the differential in freight rate, and 
local authorities received Mr. Hosmer’s 
decision with gratification. Port com- 
mission authorities expressed the belief 
that the decision would mean the ship- 
ment of a great deal of ex-lake grain 
through this port. 





Oklahoma Lines Favor Rate Adjustments 


Oxcanoma Crry, Oxia.—On behalf of 
Oklahoma grain dealers who made com- 
plaint relative to freight rates to Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, El Paso and other Texas 
points on the Mexican border on grain 
destined to points in Mexico, the Okla- 
homa corporation commission reports 
that Oklahoma lines are favorable to 
suggested adjustments, but no action has 
been taken by connecting Texas lines. 
The Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at its meeting on Sept. 25, passed 
a resolution asking the commission to se- 
cure, if possible, from southern Okla- 
homa points a rate of 33c per 100 Ibs on 
wheat and rye and 30¢ on corn, oats 
and barley, and grain sorghums, with an 
upward sliding scale to 38¢ on one group 
and 834c¢ on the other, to northern Okla- 
homa points. 


Great Lakes Transit Dividend 
Burrato, N. Y.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, last week, the usual 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on 
preferred stock was declared and also a 
dividend of $3 per share on the common 
stock, payable Jan. 1 to stockholders of 

record Dec, 24, ° 


Loulsiana Barge Line Proposed 
New Orverans, La.—The Crowley 
(La.) Association of Commerce has vot- 
ed to support a proposed barge line 
backed by the rice interests of that city. 
It will offer service between Crowley and 
Lake Charles, 





ae 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 






























































United States—November Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and Countries of Destination Trading in Grain Futures—November Transactions 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during November, 
wheat flour by ports and countries of destination for November, 1926 (in barrels, 000's 1926, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
omitted) States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales only, 
D - S there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 0000's omitted) 
| ~ 2 r Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Fiaxs'd Totals 
nt x S 2 S & + b © Chicago Board of Trade 1,016,372 357,846 8&9 5 40.078 1,503,601 
S <s co ra Ss - “ “ ¢ Chicago Open Board 5,488 11,349 16 cece : 7,60 
If al < E 2 ) : £ S = a 2 Minneapolis Cham. of Commerce 74,986 3: 7,948 6,452 3,785 126 o93 
in } e = = = Pa 2 me I - ° 2 Kansas City Board of Trad: 49.548 11,069 77 60.894 
te ' = = = S 2 = z Z = = = Duluth Board of Trade *23,906 7.412 125 6.915 38.358 
“e ' Pe. ea anit 4, > “ a 4 ~ uw ~ = < = St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 6,631 929 : : 7.560 
“ m4 ok . 7 nibs . Milwaukee Cham. of Commerce 1,856 1,661 1,651 325 ee 5,493 
P- Asores 4 4 New York Produce Exchange 17,055 7055 
, Belgium 1 5 , 8 - peg — aan ange @2¢,v08 . 17,055 
Cc Denmark 35 2 Seattle Merchants’ Exchange 446 446 
> . 3 ° 1 . 44 Los Angeles Grain Exchange 7 : 
d Finland 50 4 . 1 2 . 1 57 . * k 17 7 
France 3 : 2 “es 5 : vest ti . . — ——— 
it Germany 14 1 ° 4 16 37 1 - . 74 a 7 ee een ° -ee ar eseae ge ee as ~ - 
Greece TE See. 38 Fer RR 0-+++: 1.230.288 382,854 124,907 E6772 6.504 10,180 1.07, 132 
Mihi 1AM hd ar age 9,378 3 2% 7,377 8,780 2,004,695 
S a 9 ree State ‘ : ‘a - ; 4 Chicago Board of Trade year ago 1,260,703 297,493 1,670,535 
ay Netherlands oe ace 9 3 4 7. 25 66 : 7 f : . 118 “Durem wheat only. 
1, Norway eB tea aie 40 _ 40 Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short” 
i- : Sweden .. : - se ; 6 ae — . ; . : side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000's 
s ‘ Turkey in Europe 5 1 : ne 1 omitted): 7 
‘ United Kingdom ; 58 1 38 1 8 5 5 22 17 154 . Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 
Jugoslavia ... 3 Onis 1 £3 —F. a - ee ; he 1 November, 1926 se R r ‘ 108,933 63,758 60,015 15,144 237,850 
'S Canada . i < > > : ; ae 5 4 10 November, 1925 . . ° rer - 113,110 56,161 60,211 11,730 231,212 
e British Honduras .... : ee 1 1 2 October, 1926 .. . 100,156 54,427 49,162 13,823 217,568 
” | CIEE, “avis cenenes. S 8 g September, 1926 ..... 102,235 46,780 46,899 208,728 
1S ' Guatemala apis ° 10 . 12 August, 1926 ...... ; 99,118 53,654 2,730 208,516 
‘ol I EN 06 ychavew nse 2 1 3 July, 1926 .... . 87,023 52,196 31,397 183,009 
< Nicaragua me ap 1 o 3 Pe, We cervacetercecoec hans . . 84,845 60,624 36,631 191,851 
" ' | aaNet ile tal ° 5 a Pe 4 is 1 7 May, 1926 .... 85,808 53,831 37,618 185.616 
: Ee” crcccsesee Kao a : ’ : . 6 3 y : 11 April, 1926 * 96,935 57,876 46,132 214,120 
a i Mexico ..... & i oe: hs 5 RE te gg AEE one ryt 50,350 220,090 
n : Newfoundland 4 . 5 February, 1926 ... 109,023 54,717 53,664 232,419 
' Barbados gM togt 5 » . a vis ~ January, 1926 .......... 111,992 45,959 52,990 223,662 
Jamaica .... svheeees 8 “ vs vy 8 oa “A ee * : 16 aa asa ig 
r Other Br. Weet Indies 1 hs ; : : ae ‘ 1 October Exports Canada—Exports Via United States 
L ' GBR. -cccis ae ! i 2 50 . 1 99 Exports of flour and grain from the United Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
Ss ' Dominican Republic 7 . Ye 9 States by countries of destination during the and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
y ' Dutch West Indies ae 2 Fi a . 1 “ month of October, 1926, as reported by the houses of the United States, by countries of 
» ! French West Indies “a 6 F ay. 1 6 os Z : Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: destination and by seaboard ports, from 
- : a era 12 ; a 4 6 6 ag ; : 28 Wheat Bushels—— Aug. 1 to Oct. 31, 1926, as reported by the 
y | Virgin Islands ......... 1 , i mF , ae de : 2 3 To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
, i Bolivia ......---++++. ° oe . ° . 1 12 13 Austria ....... 228 Wanie <sawmes mestic Commerce 
' DE 6600 6.00% paeoee . 78 s* -“ os 5 i y 2 R5 Azores and Ma- . Flour, 
' “Ae Ku 1 ; os . : 1 2 4 deira Isids. .. 1,045 Terre To— Wheat, bus bbis 
j Colombia ...... senha! ae 9 q 27 Belgium . 4,400 464,656 ano Austria ; 3,192 
! Ecuador easbcxa- © ° = , 4 . 4 4 12 Denmark and Belgium 2,347,850 223 
Dutch Guiana . : 2 ; ‘5 *. 2 1 2 6 oe 13 Faroe Islds 70,405 ; és Brazil 61,964 
; Peru .......... rere 2 a te Ks bs ; . 2 6 10 Esthonia . Bape ae rea Chile 71 
' Venezuela .. . bt ee 10 .o — ne 3 1 . ae p 9 16 Finland . i 78.403 wi Colombia ... , 72,109 
f i Straits Settlements ..... .. , a os i ot 2 " 2 France 408, Cuba 
; | ‘- 18 on : 44 Germany .... Czechoslovakia 
t Hongkong reese. “se “ re 121 Gibraltar ..... Denmark and Faroe Is 337,725 
PO Spear dee aga FEE a os a Le re as ° i ° 4 Geaaae ....-.... Dominican Rep 2,112 
; eee - ‘i a te! : x 15 15 me 30 ~=— Irish Free State Egypt 37,333 
: DUC ccnseaenens. & *. vie S FRR acs scecs Esthonia ' 
Philippines ............ ‘cs .. 10 70 80.«=- Maita, etc. .. Finland . 62,52 
Ser — 1 ‘ . ma .¥ < ns ' 1 Netherlands France . 481,516 
j IR ss 54 04-4 32 Sa a aa éa a ‘es is a ee 2 i ; fe 2 Norway French Africa 
l ‘ British West Africa 11 11 Sweden... French Guiana 
' EE ee a pare a ahs aed 34 1 * a . ws oe 3 35 United Kingdom Fren h West Indies 
‘ SR Sn 3 7 ‘ ait i. oie “ ae ‘ xs 10 Canada Germany 1,013,178 
! Other Africa ....... 2 7 2 11 Brit. Honduras Greece 44,507 
} _ : P Costa Rica Guatemala 
Petals. 2. ccccccecs . &2 24 47 17 192 120 18 78 °286 35 1.344 Guatemala Haiti 
*Less than 500 bbls. Honduras Honduras 
, Nicaragua d Irish Free State 24,000 
| Panama .. 8,026 : 1,071 Italy .. 352,110 
s ‘ ‘ . Salvador . 10,949 Jugoslavia 
United States—November Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination Mexico .. sce 46,878 141,633 196,021 Latvia 
The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of Newfoundland .. 7,400 sees . Liberia 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for November, 1926 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): Bermuda ....... 370 et iekes 432 Mexico 
° Barbados ....... oe 8 8€6.asases 8 86 SS ow Moros med : ‘ 
s g & a Jamaica ........ 11,980 Spey ree 6,300 Mozambique 1,22 
| “ 4 bd ¢ 4 2 Ss r Trinidad, Tobago 938 SOF odiats in Dutch Guiana 
S 7 a z S S to 5 Other B. W. Ind 1,630 ll : 721 Dutch West Indies 
a c fo) a a & & a a —° ertre ; 116,898 69,320 131,742 Norway 
2 3 = » > to 4 ¢ 5 r-) 3 Dominican Rep ae anebs —seness ee 
o = a ° a E ¢ = 3 1 - e Dutch W. Indies 1,843 ~~ ..... 918 phn 
Exported to— Z a = Z 5 nh ° 4 = A < = French W. Ind eer 20 Azores and Madeira Is 
Belgium ........++.. 143 ies °° 167 120 ses 140 37 af 607 Haitian Rep 39,889 hat Port. East Africa 
Denmark ........... : ose eee owe F ihe eee ae ae . 93 Virgin Islands 500 Russia (Europe) 
a SS earese Ot ween eas “Regrets Puss. Voge (eae ae tee 37 Apeeetias ...::. 6B  seees Spain . . 
EEE. Sars. veidae ss 597 340 193 176 6531 ; , 2,259 ov en e-¥-o0%s ; eee ats Canary Islands . . , 
OS See a ere ee 64 80 596 Brazil ...... 724,016 79 ‘Sweden ........... .» 279,299 
I re tee ei 269 Chile ...... 111,998 ...... Turkey (Europe) . Gea 26,133 
FAMED, ccc vccccveccens BB ees des” wae 2 ’ 840 Colombia 26,842 1,428 Virgin Islands 
| Netherlands ........ | See 136 256 OS BAe ¢ ic cess. SE. ceded 0 os as Philippines ; 
NE  Sestsees es aus K ees ne see vr — 92 Dutch Guiana 6 160 Venezuela . 1,666 
United Kingdom .... 415 104 394 240 280 were. * : 3,480 I a cn oy 6s 44,800 1,073 United Kingdom 4,823,699 
ere eee + ¥: —— aah Fike 65 2,267 2,595 eae Br. South Africa 48,844 
EE, ae ae aa , aes oe ee : 486 Pe ee asics GE -. -Meeeee 00546 Algeria, Tunis 24,942 
GR Trees ae ae ies nai 47 ona 33 as ews ree 65 145 | See 3 Br. West Africa 
Sn ‘Sau.t00066s000 0 ott cee ties 4 e aon ee hae ees wee wa 5 Hongkong ...... Bermuda 
MDS os 5 akio kc Swix a =e hos swe Jas eee "re a aes 2 Japan, Chosen .. British India 
ME as 50 54% 50a pres cis Gee tamer eee : 4 3 292 Kwantung nay. ~Naaes pth British Guiana 
SN” bac ae veqnes eee Pe oe ee ras 6 -vea evs aw ase a 5 Palestine ..... 970 a ae Bete es Barbados 
MEER EERE EES sae oes ws eee oes ‘4: ER See cee one ows 149 Philippine Is, ... 60,750 144 Jamaica 
EE 5 30% 2a Wear ese er hee Mee ee er ae Oe ee os 7 233 French Oceania. 1,716 ae Trinidad 
p 0 EE aa ote ree Hod as es eo: Se eee a oo 650 New Zealand ... 510 31,667 Other B. W. Indies 
' British So. Africa... 16 eee er ae “a sare “a 16 Belgian Congo .. 100 eS ine a Malta , 22,934 
5 DE oa ava pice teas a mee iee — 2 fil oa ae ou ene ae 276 Br. S. Africa 29,940 eedece Newfoundland 
1 a Rage SE aE Oe < : sind : Br. W. Africa... Palestine, Syria 
NEE, 3.6 65. 64.50% 1,890 444 953 956 1,653 38 4,573 962 65 2,267 429 14,230 Egypt ........ © 80,956 = scene sence Canada ..... B4,.642 8c aece 
*Less than 500 bus. Other Fr. Africa 1,666  ...... - 
DCG cence, | ae. wadecn TOCA oes : 11,341,058 449,549 
wareeve = --- 8,858 14... ; no gr ae and wheat flour ship- 
1. ort. 2 rica sFGD eseseeee eeeees nents 1rough the various J e f p 
Winnipeg Average Prices Canary Islands.. 4,172 etawes’ ) Caubey Atlantic seaboard ports on ion. i oy 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and Other Sp. Africa 3,070 eeees eecces 31, 1926: z 
crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): Average - ~ —- From Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
of oo) eee 1,384,831 16,955,770 1,218,539 New York ...... +e» 9,178,060 383,926 
Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. years si — Bushels————., Philadelphia 1193 
WT ccccscse 308 111 102 103 108 106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 To— Barley Rye Oats Baltimore 3,231 
1908......... 100 98 102 99 99 106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 Pee 86,340 ates “aes Boston ........ 61,199 
BOOP ce ccepece 98 97 98 99 103 102 104 102 956 93 111 108 101 Denmark and Faroe - exits 
| eee 102 96 92 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 MN Wevecesaaes ade dt ol: Pere Totals .........655, 11,341,058 449,549 
one? Trerre = 7 p+ Z 4 | ay 103 104 107 107 106 100 PD. Sv ead d par end SF rT ‘ 
tte eeeeee 4 5 90 93 97 97 94 89 Germany ........ 37,390 20,0 October Feed E 
io! rare 86 80 83 83 85 89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 Netherlands Pe sawewe 17. 142 vhs - Exports of feed from A. "ienae States | 
Pr 112 112 119 119 136 153 149 156 159 133 134 113 133 PE stiduwsstese GE éeotue  Swalen October, 1926, as reported b the De - ” 
lets uses: 94 97 103 110 122 122 109 #116 117 «+111 «24118 «#6149 114 United Kingdom es.s $18 tae haen. aia °¢6.l[CmC UC 
RNY ca tie'e e's 169 174 #195 175 179 170 187 280 370 3246 236 389 207 Canada............. 1,714 12,664 "Bran Othe 
| Kaleipladts . eS ae. ee ee a a Oe CO Ca oes  ......... Ca tan "327 and Scree iit: 
SMES ii053:, Ee ae Se. ee ee ee ee. ee ee a a ee ot. Pea sve 3,535 To— mib@lings ines teede 
1919.......+. 230 «6230 «6230 230 280 2800 280) 280) 8010S 815) 3156 0S 805 «0S 2738) Pamama ............  sssce sees 8,550 Turkey (Europe) rs: es 
1920......... 278 3283 205 198 194 188 191 176 186 189 183 180 199 Mexico ............. 4,136 “. Raee QAMRED ose retbossscs. “a x 
SG oxay xy ios. 305. 223 a a a Ci] ($S CSC CSC Ceres ; MM. DOMME. fo cdscctecces O86 te a 
1928......... 100 101 109 108 108 111.113 120117118108 118- 106 Cuba. rrr BG iccse SRE. - SEI nese ul : 4 
Beiae cond 98 98 104 114 185 144 107 Do Newfoundland, Lat et 
S008....:..- $49 160 966 A08- S00 G06 S99 $06 368 378 368 S69 $90 ‘Weenioteeae lS tees fees ene, Eel a 
TEs sivseeis it ae ee a a a ak oka 2 te le eG A coc ewascasen 7 We a 318 
pt) | ee 144 143 eee ore eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ese rn save encse a806s 1,125 Other West Indies..... 5 eee 27 
eee eae DRE THD. kccees » coeds Jesee 224 Other countries ....... 9 ses 3 


Average for qumarmnsemen enitnnpiatiinintity qoute 
months.... 139 136 136 136 142 144 143 146 152 150 151 146 142 BOON sccccevccces 938,686 135,853 172,138 WOOEEE Sdisccreneden 121 3 474 
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lark more blithe than he;And this the burden of his song For 






































THIS WEEK’S COVER 


R. THOMAS J. MALONE, in his article entitled “Songs the 
Miller Used to Sing,” which appears elsewhere in this issue, 
remarks that “the life of the miller of late has not been such 
as to evoke the spirit of song. Yet the miller used to sing.” 
Accordingly the George E. Graves painting reproduced on the 
pee eS cover of this week’s issue scarcely may masquerade as a con- 
temporary scene, but must be assumed to be merely a fragmentary flashback 
from another age. After considering the painting, the reader is at liberty to 
decide for himself whether or not there was any vocal melody resultant from 
the blending of the millers’ voices; at any rate, the philosophical harmony 
was there. 

Mr. Malone makes brief mention of the Miller of Dee, probably one of 
the most familiar of the singing millers, whose song, in its various versions, 
is known far beyond the confines of the milling industry. 

Dee Mills, in Cheshire, have a history. The origin goes back to Hugh 
Lupus, Earl of Chester, and nephew of the Norman conqueror, who first 
established the mill in the eleventh century. In the course of time, the line 
of the earls of Chester died out, and their titles and property reverted to the 
English crown. Subsequently the princes of Wales became earls of Chester, 
and in earlier times each successive prince owned the mill. 

In 1355, Edward, the famous Black Prince, leased the mill to one of his 
knights, Sir Howel y Fwyal, for his valor in taking John, King of France, 
prisoner at the battle of Poictiers. Dee Mills used to yield an enormous 
annual rent, and an old Cheshire proverb was to the effect that “if thou 
hadst the rent of the Dee Mills, thou wouldst spend it all.” The rent, £190, 
certainly seems a handsome income for a landlord in those days. However, 
the inhabitants of the city were obliged to have their corn ground at that 
particular mill. 

About 1865, the following version, supposed by the finder to be the 
original song of “The Jolly Miller,” was found inscribed on the fly leaf of a 
volume of Dryden’s poems, printed in 1716: 

There was a jolly miller once 

Lived on the River Dee. 

He worked and sang, from morn till 
night, 

No lark more blithe than he; 

And this the burden of his song 

Forever used to be: 

“T care for nobody, not I, 

If nobody cares for me.” 


“A coin or two I’ve in my purse 
To help a needy friend; 

A little I can give the poor, 
And still have some to spend. 
Though I may fail, yet I rejoice 
Another’s good hap to see. 

I care for nobody, not I, 

If nobody cares for me.” 


So let us his example take, 

And be from malice free. 

Let every one his neighbor serve, 
As served he’d like to be; 

And merrily push the can about, 
And drink and sing with glee. 

If nobody cares a doit for us, 
Why not a doit care we. 


The reason why he was so blithe, 

He once did thus unfold: 

“The bread I eat my hands have earned, 
I covet no man’s gold. 

I do not fear next quarter day; 

In debt to none I be. 

I care for nobody, not I, 

If nobody cares for me. 








James Whitcomb Riley, a number of years ago, wrote for The North- 
western Miller his version of “The Miller of Dee.” His rhyme, in the inim- 
itable Riley manner, went this way: 


It was a Jolly Miller lived on the River Dee; 

He looked upon his piller and there he found a flea; 

“Oh, Mr. Flea, you have bit me, and you must shorely die.” 

So he scrunched his bones ag’inst the stones and there he let him lie. 


‘Twas then the Jolly Miller he laughed and told his wife; 

And she laughed fit to kill her and dropped her carvin’ knife. 
“Oh, Mr. Flea!” ‘Ho, ho!” ‘‘Tee-hee!”’ they both laughed fit to kill, 
Until the sound did almost drown’d the rumble of the mill. 


“Laugh on, my Jolly Miller and Missus Miller, too, 

But there grows the weepin’ willer that’ll soon wave over you!”’ 
The voice was all so awful small—so very small and slim— 

He daren’t infer that it was her, nor she infer ’twas him. 


That night the Jolly Miller, he says: “It’s, wifey dear, 

That cat o’ yourn, I’d kill her—her actions is so queer. 

She’s rubbin’ 'gainst the grindstone’s legs and yowlin’ at the sky— 
And I ’low the moon is greener than the yaller of her eye.” 


And as the Jolly Miller went a chuckle-un to bed, 

He looked, and on his piller he found a splotch of red; 

“O wife,”’ says he, on-easi-lee, ‘fetch here that lantern there.” 

But Something moans, in thunder tones: “You tech it ef you dare!”’ 


’Twas then the Jolly Miller he trimbled and he quailed, 

And his wife she choked until her voice came back, and then she wailed. 
And “Oh,” cried she, “it is the Flea, all white and pale and wan— 

He’s got you in his clutches, and he’s bigger than a man!” 


“Ho! Ho! my Jolly Miller” (for it was the Flea, for shore), 

“I reckon you'll not rack my bones nor scrunch 'em any more!” 
And then the ghost he grabbed him clost with many a ghastly smile, 
And from the doorstep stooped, and hopped about four hundred mile. 


In an early Holiday Number of The Northwestern Miller, the Lusty Lyre 
had this to say: 


A worthy old party, this Miller of Dee, 

Who “envied nobody, no, not he’’; 

Who was virtuous, happy and always content— 

Quite a pattern for men (as the old story went). 

But, tho’ poets for years have been singing his praise, 
They might sing something else, had he lived in these days. 


Had your Miller of Dee seen the year '89, 
He’d been called an old fogy, 'tis safe to opine. 
Imagine him running a mill of today, 

In his easy, self-confident, slow going way! 
How long would it take him to lose all he had, 
And send both his temper and mill to the bad? 


A contemporary brings this sentiment up to date by pointing, silently 
and sadly, to a picture which R. Caton Woodville, the British artist, has 
drawn for The Northwestern Miller, depicting the Miller of Dee quaffing a 
flagon of ale with a passing cavalier! O tempore! O mores! 
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or less throughout the world. Ac- 

cordingly, the industry is defensive- 
ly weak under adverse conditions and is 
unable to take full advantage of favor- 
able circumstances. In 1924-25, after 
three bad years, milling was relatively 
prosperous; but the past season was 
again, for the most part, one of relative- 
ly unfavorable returns. Conditions, how- 
ever, varied with different concerns and 
from country to country, and unfavor- 
able experiences have not had the same 
causes in all countries. In general, over- 
extension has led to excessive competi- 
tion the world over, and tariff policies in 
many countries are tending further to 
increase the excess of milling capacity 
in the world at large and in countries 
that are normally flour exporters. 


Per ies milling is overextended more 


The European Milling Situation 


ON the continent of Europe large 
crops of wheat enabled millers to 
procure domestic supplies more readily 
and generally at lower prices than in 
the preceding year. These conditions 
favored country mills, which grind chief- 
ly native wheat, rather than city mills, 
especially port mills, which ordinarily 
grind blends of domestic and foreign 
wheats, and which found it costly to 
import wheat to make satisfactory flours. 
In France and Hungary, especially, 
millers had to cope with difficulties aris- 
ing from the superabundance of wheat 
of inferior milling quality, and in Rou- 
mania from this fact as well as peculiar 
distribution of the crop and holding by 
peasant growers. Millers were relieved 
by the general relaxation of the irritat- 
ing and troublesome regulations of rates 
of extraction, requiring admixture of 
substitutes, etc., which had been so com- 
mon in 1924-25. 

Tariff duties designed to protect do- 
mestic milling industries were generally 
in force, except in Great Britain and a 
few smaller, continental countries with 
free trade policies. Changes in tariff 
duties during the season were practical- 
ly all upward. In Czechoslovakia the 
sliding scale system made for frequent 
changes: duties on wheat and flour first 
became operative in December, were 
suspended during February, operative 
again in March and April, removed on 
May 1, and replaced by high fixed duties 
in July. In Germany the import cer- 
tificate system greatly facilitated milling 
operations, and in conjunction with the 
new tariff made possible a substantial 
increase in flour production. 

Many of the larger European mills, 
especially in port cities, encountered un- 
usual difficulties in connection with im- 
port wheats. These mills seek to com- 
bine native and foreign wheats of such 
kinds and in such proportions as will 
yield at moderate cost the flours de- 
manded by their markets. Their require- 
ments for foreign wheats vary from year 
to year in accordance with the supplies 
available and with the quantity and 
quality of domestic crops. 

In the autumn of 1925, European mills 
had established production programs 
based on expectations that hard wheat 
would be freely available from Russia 
as well as from Canada, though not from 
the United States. With the collapse of 
the Russian export program, European 
mills modified their plans to include 
large supplies from Argentina. But the 
Argentine crop reduction, and even more 
its low quality, light weight, and uneven 
protein content, made serious difficulties. 
Though part of the wheat shipped from 
Bahia Blanca was of better quality, Ar- 
gentine wheats were so unreliable that 
practically every cargo had to be tested 
separately. Australian wheat proved 
very satisfactory as a source of soft 
wheat flour, but could not contribute the 
missing strength of Argentine and Rus- 
sian wheats. Nor could Polish or Ger- 
man wheats supply this deficiency. 

As the season advanced, therefore, 
European millers were obliged to rely 
more and more heavily upon the Cana- 
dian wheat of high and uniform quality 
that was available throughout the sea- 
son. These successive shifts created un- 
usual technical difficulties and involved 
heavy financial losses. Some European 
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A Review of the 1925-1926 Milling Year 
By Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor 


(In Collaboration with His Associates of the Food Research Institute) 





DR. TAYLOR’S DIAGNOSIS 


The American milling industry faces liquidation and readjustment that 


will vary from region to region. 


There is much redundant capacity and equip- 


ment that cannot be put in operation or carried indefinitely on the books. Since 
the war, the milling industry has carried on in vague hopes of improvement, 


and in considerable measure postponed readjustments. 
inevitable, especially in view of the declining trend of flour exports. 


These now appear 
The 


process will involve writing down plant inventories, dismantling obsolete mills, 
eliminating superfluous equipment and high-cost units even though technically 


efficient, and financial reorganization. 


Some integration of flour mills and bakeries has taken place and more may 


be attempted, though in general we question the wisdom of such moves. 


Much 


more promising is the widening adoption of the policy, already employed by 
a few long established companies and some new consolidations, of having 


under one management mills in several different regions. 


This policy makes it 


possible for a company to reduce losses from year-to-year variations in regional 
wheat supplies, and to take advantage of freight rates on wheat and flour as 
well as of favorable labor and power costs. 





millers undertook to protect themselves 
against the unusual hazards of the situ- 
ation by the use of hedging in futures 
markets abroad. These hedgings seem 
in the main to have been unsatisfactory; 
in particular, Hungarian mills that 
hedged (or speculated?) in Chicago suf- 
fered heavy losses. 

British millers, who ordinarily rely 
more heavily on American and Canadian 
wheats, were distinctly inconvenienced 
by the lack of American winter wheats 
in the summer and autumn of 1925, the 
high prices of wheats from the Pacific 
Northwest, the small supplies available 
from India, and the failure of Russian 
and Argentine supplies. During the late 
fall and winter, however, they were able 
to draw freely upon Canadian wheats 
and to supplement these by Polish and 
German wheats. In the spring they 
were again handicapped by conditions 
arising out of the coal strike of May 1 
and the general strike of May 4-12. 


Milling in the Far East 

FLouR milling in the Orient, par- 

ticularly in China, had a difficult 
year in 1925-26. Heavy shipments of 
wheat were made from Vancouver at 
moderate prices during the early au- 
tumn, but later at much higher prices 
from western Canada, Australia, and the 
Pacific Northwest. Large shipments of 
flour from Canada partially offset the 
light shipments from American Pacific 
ports. 

In Japan, within the past decade, mill- 
ing capacity has been expanded greatly, 
both for export and for domestic con- 


sumption. The Japanese are eating more 
and more wheat, but the domestic crop 
is small and has limited possibilities for 
expansion, even with the recently in- 
creased protection. Japanese mills must 
therefore import wheats both for do- 
mestic use and for export of flour. 

The course of imports during 1925-26 
was materially influenced by uncertain- 
ties concerning tariff revisions finally 
made effective late in March. In antici- 
pation of higher wheat duties, large 
stocks were accumulated, and in spite of 
light imports after early April they re- 
mained heavy at the close of the season. 
Milling capacity is excessive, unless the 
flour export trade can be materially de- 
veloped. The Japanese mills appear to 
have established an agreement for limi- 
tation of output for the domestic market, 
and under the new tariff act enjoy a 
refund of duty on imported wheat milled 
into flour for export. 

The mills of Harbin, Manchuria, op- 
erate largely on domestic wheat, but de- 
pend for prosperity on outbound trade 
and are heavily injured when the domes- 
tic wheat crop is small. Mills in Chinese 
coastal cities grind also imported wheats, 
but are less influenced by foreign mar- 
kets, because they can draw on domes- 
tic supplies to an extent that varies 
with crop, price, and transportation con- 
ditions. 

In order to prosper, the Chinese mills 
must enter the export wheat market as 
heavily as possible (so as to utilize their 
grinding capacity), even if the price of 
import wheat seems high in comparison 
with the open market price of flour. 











N Argentina there are no public grain elevators at country stations. 


as is depicted in the accompanying illustration. 


At most 
places, however, there may be found corrugated iron sheds available for wheat 
storage, but it is no uncommon sight to see wheat piled up on railway platforms, 


This is due to the fact that, under 


their concession laws, Argentine railways are obliged to provide facilities for grain 
storage, which they must supply free of charge until they have cars available in 


which to ship the wheat. 


When the railways’ sheds cannot hold all the grain, wheat 
,is stacked outside on a series of platforms which are each about two meters square 


and made of rough boards supported on short posts to protect the grain from damp- 


ness. The piles are then covered with tarpaulins approximately 83 feet square. 
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Thus, with varying supplies of wheat, 
the oriental mills face more or less in- 
tensive competition with flour shipped 
from Pacific ports of the United States 
and Canada. If the Japanese provision 
permitting refund of duty should be ap- 
plied generally to oriental mills grind- 
ing for export, it would greatly favor 
import of wheat and tend to restrict im- 
ports of flour. 


Milling in Canada 
LOUR milling enjoyed a relatively 
successful year in Canada. With 
large supplies of high quality wheats, the 
mills both east and west of the Great 
Lakes had a good outturn of flour. In 
the export trade, Canadian flour pre- 
dominated over American flour in orien- 
tal markets and took precedence in Eu- 
ropean markets. Canadian mills were in 
a position to deliver for the most part 
a uniform flour of high quality, and to 
sell flour more cheaply, because of the 
large crop in Canada as compared with 
the short crop in the United States, the 
premiums on American wheats, and the 
different relations of cash prices to fu- 
tures. Nevertheless, the limitations up- 
on flour exports resulting from good 
crops in Europe and increased tariff 
protection in Europe and Japan served 
to prevent Canadian exports and total 
outturn from greatly exceeding the vol- 
ume attained after the short crop of 
1924. Exports to China and Japan, how- 
ever, were nearly 1,500,000 bbls—a rec- 
ord figure and an unprecedentedly high 
fraction of Canada’s total flour exports. 
Bakers in the United Kingdom often 
blend Canadian flour with weaker flours. 
British port mills blend hard Canadian 
and soft wheats in the grinding. It has 
been suggested that Canadian mills, in- 
stead of exporting straight hard flours, 
might export blended flours by grinding 
soft red winter or Pacific soft. white 
wheat with Marquis, to produce a flour 
of any predetermined hardness, which 
would have the advantage of full ma- 
turity on arrival in Europe. From the 
standpoints of geography and transpor- 
tation costs, this would appear feasible 
both to mills east of the Great Lakes 
and to far western mills, but the pro- 
cedure has not yet been tested in prac- 
tice. 


The Position in the United States 


LOUR millers in the Pacific North- 

west were handicapped by restrained 
marketing on the part of farmers and 
by severe competition from Canadian 
Pacific, Australian, and Japanese mill- 
ers in oriental markets. The flour ex- 
port corporation organized -under the 
Edge act ceased operations. Fair quan- 
tities of flour were shipped eastward, 
but the bulk of the overland movement 
to the Middle West and Southwest was 
of wheat, and this demand at times, by 
raising wheat prices, reduced the ability 
of the mills to compete abroad. The 
Pacific Coast mills, however, occupy a 
position apart. The American milling 
situation in general demands more de- 
tailed discussion. 

It is characteristic of the milling in- 
dustry that its prosperity is determined 
more directly by conditions affecting its 
supplies of raw materials than .by its 
volume of production. Two years of 
comparable gross outturn of flour from 
the flour mills of the United States may 
represent two years of radically differ- 
ent rewards to the industry. The size 
of the domestic crop, its variation by 
regions, the relations of protein, mois- 
ture, and flour yield, the movement of 
premiums and prices, the behavior of 
futures and the relations of the. cash 
to the future (whether normal or re- 
versed), the ease or difficulty of advance 
flour sales as against the ease or diffi- 
culty of advance wheat purchases: all 
these factors find expression in the cost 
sheet and in net returns, but need not 
be discernible in the gross output. For 


these reasons a scrutiny of flour milling 
in the United States demands a more 
particularized survey, than is necessary, 
for example, in an appraisal of steel 
production. 

The total flour production of the Unit- 
ed States amounted in 1925-26 to about 
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120,000,000 bbls, about the same as in 
1924-25, but some 6,000,000 less than in 
1923-24. As shown by reports of mill- 
ing concerns, 1925-26 was in general a 
distinctly poor financial year, the Buf- 
falo region suffering least. The pre- 
vious year had been relatively prosper- 
ous, not because of underlying condi- 
tions different from those of the years 
preceding and following, but because the 
great advance in flour prices gave an 
advantage to mills that purchased their 
wheat supplies early. In 1925-26 no 
such favorable factor was operative, and 
several conditions presented special diffi- 
culties. 


OF the short crop of 1925, millers 

needed all choice wheats and nearly 
all representative flour wheats for do- 
mestic requirements, to meet the exact- 
ing standards of the American baking 
industry. Throughout part of the year 
substantial premiums were paid for 
higher protein content, so much at times 
as to bring the c.i.f. mill prices of these 
wheats up to the level of duty paid 
Canadian wheat. The shortage of soft 
wheats in the Middle West and South- 
west led to unprecedented (though not 
absolutely large) purchases of Pacific 
wheats. Restrained marketing by 
farmers and exceptionally small visible 
supplies accentuated the difficulties of 
procuring raw material. 

Furthermore, the behavior of pre- 
miums for high protein content was such 
as to render milling operations difficult 
during the year. Early in the season, 
-premiums were low; later they mounted 
rapidly. This was the case especially 
for hard spring wheat, but also for 
hard winter wheats. The restrained 
marketing in the hard spring wheat belt 
was largely in high protein wheats. 
Early purchases of northern mills were 
therefore largely in relatively low pro- 
tein wheats, at a time when premiums 
were low, and heavy flour sales for de- 
ferred delivery were made at this time. 

When later the mills came to replace 
the earlier stocks, premiums were high. 
After the first of January, the high pro- 
tein wheats were released, premiums on 
protein fell rapidly, and prices of com- 
moner grades, which had been depleted, 
relatively advanced. This behavior of 
premiums created difficulties both for 
mills that undertook to purchase wheat 
before selling the flour, and for those 
that pushed their flour sales in advance 
of wheat purchases. 

Millers also experienced substantial 
difficulties during the past season be- 
cause flour yields, both for hard and 
soft red winter wheats (but especially 
for the former), fell short of expecta- 
tions based on weights and protein con- 
tent. Though the protein content, as de- 
termined by nitrogen analysis, was not 
low, the behavior of the protein, as re- 
vealed in the absorption and in the out- 
turn of loaves per barrel, was disap- 
pointing. The result was to increase 
conversion costs and to augment the 
yield of millfeed. In the Northwest, as 
in Canada also, the yield of flour ran 
more true to form as related to weight 
and protein content. 

Spring wheat millers usually face the 
disadvantage, for early flour sales, that 
they do not know the size of the crop 
of hard spring wheat or the yield and 
quality of the flour, as do the millers of 
winter wheats. Last season, however, 
milling experience with winter wheats so 
belied expectations that the relative ad- 
vantages were reversed. 

Reversed carrying charges, effective 
almost throughout the crop year, con- 
stituted a notable disadvantage for many 
mills. During September, October and 
November, closing prices of the De- 
cember future in Minneapolis ranged 
from 7c to 18c per bu under the cash 
prices (weekly weighted averages). 
During the months of December. to 
April, closing prices of the May future 
stood at 10@15c discount under the 
weighted cash prices. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, mills 
were unable advantageously to follow 
the common practice of hedging pur- 
chases of cash wheat with sales of fu- 
ture contracts. Mills leaning to the 
policy of securing their wheat before 
contracting for the sale of flour were pe- 
culiarly handicapped by this situation. 
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On the other hand, mills that were able 
to keep open flour sales ahead of their 
wheat stocks—who were in effect short 
on wheat—reaped certain advantages if 
they could obtain requisite supplies of 
raw material. 


MORE serious, however, than these 

temporary factors are certain fun- 
damental conditions in the American 
milling industry. Since the effective mill- 
ing capacity of the country is probably 
over 250,000,000 bbls a year and annual 
production .is only about half as large, 
a notable excess of capacity is evident. 
Even in the peak months of September- 
October, 1925, identical mills reporting 
to the Department of Commerce were 
operating on the average at only 62 or 
63 per cent of capacity. 

Some excess of milling capacity 
through much of the year is inevitable 
because of the seasonal character of 
the flour trade. More and more it is be- 
coming common practice for mills to 
make heavy advance sales of flour dur- 
ing the first three months of the crop 
year. Although wholesalers and retail- 
ers do not stock up heavily for the 
household trade, large baking concerns 
are prone to purchase from 50 to 70 
per cent of their year’s requirements 
during July-September. The _ export 
market is also generally better in the 
summer and autumn than in later 
months. 

Consequently, milling activity shows a 
marked seasonal variation: it is at a 
low level in April, May, and June, rises 
sharply from June to October, declines 
sharply to December, and then, after a 
slight recovery in January, declines 
gradually until April. The October 
peak averages about 50 per cent above 
the spring low. 

The excess of capacity in 1925-26, as 
usual, was greatest in the Minneapolis 
area, least in the Buffalo region. Buf- 
falo mills possess signal advantages in 
transportation costs, proximity to cen- 
ters of population, and the opportunity 


to mill Canadian wheat for home con- 
sumption and export of flour. South- 
western mills possess substantial advan- 
tages in drawing supplies from a neigh- 
boring area of expanding wheat produc- 
tion, in serving an expanding regional 
population, and in transportation rates. 

In Minnesota the industry is heavily 
overbuilt; though favored by fair crops 
of spring wheat in 1925, it continues to 
suffer from relatively contracting sup- 
plies of wheat, moderate expansion of 
population in its domestic market area, 
high freight rates, and competition from 
newer milling centers. Thus Minnesota 
milling concerns find it advantageous to 
install new units in Kansas and Buffalo, 
while unable to operate all their exist- 
ing units in Minnesota. In a smaller 
way, differences in operating conditions 
are developing in other parts of the 
country. With sharp competition be- 
tween mills and price depressing tactics 
of large baking companies, returns from 
the active equipment cannot carry the 
idle mills. 

The hope is frequently expressed that 
an export outlet might be found in the 
Orient for the outturn of mills located 
east of the Rocky Mountains. We are 
skeptical of any such development in the 
near future. There are indications of a 
trend from rice to wheat in Asia, though 
the exact relations are far from clear. 
This potential market may in time be- 
come important to American flour mill- 
ing as a whole, but this prospect can 
have no direct effect on impending re- 
organizations within the industry. Flour 
milling is overextended in the Pacific 
Coast states, which still raise both rep- 
resentative and mediocre wheats that 
must pass into export. Mills in these 
states enjoy advantages over mills far- 
ther east, in the Asiatic trade, by rea- 
son of high costs of shipping flour over- 
land to Pacific ports or through Atlantic 
or gulf ports into the Pacific. It is im- 
possible to picture mills in the Missis- 
sippi Valley now competing in Asiatic 
markets with western Canadian mills. 








The Baker’s Opportunity in a Higher 
Standard of Living 
By H. S. Snyder 


Assistant Manager of Sales Promotion, The Fleischmann Co. 


nomic review recently made public 

by Secretary Hoover as part of his 
annual report. The secretary pictures 
the fiscal year 1925-26 as one that has 
never been surpassed in this country in 
volume of production and the rate of 
wages paid by industries. He said that 
there is practically no unemployment 
and the country is able to maintain the 
highest standard of living it has ever 
known—far above that in most other 
countries at this or any other time. 

The present high standard of living 
means that the public demands more 
quality foods and other quality com- 
modities than ever before, and the high 
wages mean that people can afford to 
pay good prices for these commodities. 
This is borne out by a comparison of 
food charges compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which reports that 
money spent for food in retail markets 
has increased 54 per cent since 1913, 

People are paying more for baked 
goods. The factors which have caused 
baked goods prices to show a general 
increase are, of course, increased labor 
and material gosts. However, there is 
another reason for the larger amount be- 
ing spent for material. Quality ingre- 
dients now are being bought where sub- 
stitutes and inferior goods were some- 
times purchased before. Naturally, this 
has slightly increased prices, but the 
public has paid them without protest 
where quality justified the price. 

The fact that thousands of bakers to- 
day are using these quality ingredients 
may be partly accounted for by national 
advertising, such as the “Variety of 
Breads” campaign, which stresses qual- 
ity products, and the increasing adop- 
tion of better formulas, such as the basic 
sweet dough, in order to make the prod- 
ucts advertised. 

Compared with the average food cost 
in the year 1913, people are paying to- 


O' interest to every baker is the eco- 


day from 37 per cent more in Salt Lake 
City to 72 per cent more in Chicago. 
There is an average increase of about 60 
per cent in such representative cities as 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, etc. 

When these facts are considered, it 
can be seen that the baker today has a 
greater opportunity to sell quality prod- 
ucts at prices to yield him a fair profit 
than has ever before been his good for- 
tune in the entire history of the baking 
industry. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 
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WANTED—SALES EXECUTIVE, BY OHIO 
mill producing 250,000 bbls flour annually 
—mostly spring for bakers; outside man 
to be put in charge of sales in Ohio, West 
Virginia, western Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky, who can bring with him at least 
25,000 bbls per year business; do not want 
ordinary salesman; right man will be 
made officer of company with adequate 
compensation; application held strictly 
confidential. Address “Sales Executive,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 


f] 
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December 29, 19: 





A Sales Opportunity 


A large spring wheat mill, making 
exceptionally high grade flours, and 
having an old and well established 
trade in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
desires to engage the services of a 
high grade salesman as representa- 
tive in that Only high 


grade, first rate men need apply. A 


territory. 
very attractive proposition. In re- 
plying, give full information in first 
Address 995, 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 


letter. care North- 





Opportunity for 
Good Man 


Representative for West 
both with bakers 


Virginia, 
successful and 
family flour trade, wanted to co- 
operate with state manager in mar- 
keting an established southwestern 
flour. 

This position offers good oppor- 
tunity for advancement, with possi- 
bility, in course of time, of acquir- 


ing a territory of your own. 


Address 994, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE TRAINEE 
experienced in flour sales and famili 
with general export trade; wants to rep 
resent some flour mill in South America 
country; best of references as to abilit 
and honesty; can give record of my sale 
in the past. Address 989, care Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPORT SALES DEPARTMENT—YOUN@ 
man, 36, with extensive experience in flou 
trade in Europe, is now in the Unite 
States for the purpose of associating him 
self with the export sales department oj 
a good mill. References and further de 
tails may be had by addressing 1103, car 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





BY CEREAL CHEMIST OF SIX YEARS 
experience, college trained; competent an 
capable of handling any laboratory; spe 
cially equipped to assist millers in makin 
extraction changes; experienced in han 
dling byproducts such as prepared cak 
flours, etc; best of recommendations. Ad 
dress 987, care Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis. 





WANTED—PERMANENT POSITION Ai 
head miller of a mill 150 to 500 bbl 
capacity; 25 years’ experience; 47 year 
old, temperate and reliable; understand 
laboratory methods of testing both whea' 
and flour; can also do ordinary millwrigh 
work, reflow and install machinery. Ad 
dress 985, care Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis. 





WANTED—PERMANENT POSITION WITH 
a northwestern mill to do laborator 
work; over 20 years’ experience in select 
ing, blending and testing wheats, also flou 
testing and milling operations; have had 
practical bakeshop experience and 
knowledge of bakers’ problems and thei 
requirements; the past 16 years have beer 
in charge of the laboratory for one of th 
leading mills of southern Minnesota; ca: 
give satisfactory references. Address 991 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





DO YOU WANT TO OPEN UP A LARGER 
field for your products and thus increa 
sales? A traffic man who can keep trans 
portation costs at a minimum can ofter 
do more than high power salesmanship 
a young man with railway experience and 
training in all transportation matters, ver: 
much alive, willing worker, desires con 
nection with mill in middle West or Pa 
cific Northwest as traffic manager in fact 
expects to be paid just what he is worth 
which is not less than $150 per month 
will prove ability and worth quickly. Ad 
dress 978, care Northwestern Miller, Min 
neapolis. 
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